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by se3, land and air, with all our might and with all the strength 


all terror, victory, however long and hard the road may be , lor 
without victory, there is no survival Let that be realised , no 
survival for the British Empire, no survival for all that the British 
Empire has stood for, no survival for the urge and impulse of the 
ages, that mankind will move forward towards its goal But I 
take up my task with buoyancy and hope I feel sure that our 
cause will not be suffered to fail among men At this time I feel 
entitled to claim the aid of all, and I say, “ Come theft, let us 
go forward with our united strength.” 

Mr LEES-SMITH (Keighley) I have been asked b> my 
colleagues on this occasion to follow the Prime Minister because 
it is fitting that there should be a response to the striking, stirring 
and noble words which be has addressed to the nation I have 
also been asked to do so in order to say immediately that, of course, 
we support this Resolution May I say as a result of one observa- 
tion which the Prime Minister made, that we give our most sincere 
good wishes to the new Ministers in a lask and a burden which 
are as heavy as have ever been imposed upon any group of states- 
men in the course of our history 

1 think I should state to the House in a few words why we 
have adopted the policy, the change of policy, that has been shown 
in the last few days On Tuesday oflast week we initiated a Debate 
for the purpose of expressing the opinion that the more vigorous 
conduct of the war required a reconstruction of the Government 
Last Wednesday morning, after the first day’s Debate, we decided 
as a result of the nature of that Debate, that on that night wc 
would test the view of the House as to whether they agreed with 
our opinion. As a result of that Debate the reconstruction of the 
Government was begun, and when wc were asked whether wc 
would accept our responsibility in taking a share m that recon- 
struction we decided that it is not by shirking responsibility that 
we shall defeat Hitler 

Perhaps I may say to the House that the Labour Party has 
rather an elaborate constitution, and it has been laid down that 
matters such as these shall be* decided by a Party conference con- 
sisting of hundreds of delegates elected from all over the country 
As I heard the Lord Pi ivy Seal tell that conference this morning, 
the Executive of the Labour Party felt that this was no time for 
dithering , they therefore took the responsibility of making the 
decision and decided to ask for the ratification of the Conference 
when it met . . Perhaps the House might be interested to 
know that the decision of the National Executive has been ratified 
at Bournemouth by a mijonty of 2400,000 to 170000 

* ara reminded of a conversation which I had five years ago 
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with a representative from Germany In th/s conversation he 
said to me, “If there is a war with Germany what attitude will 
Labour adopt ? ” I said to him, “ You will find that there will 
be more complete unity than m any war in which this country 
has ever encaged, and Labour will support the nation 100 per 
cent * ' I remember that when I said that to him he threw up 
his hands and said “ Don’t you see that that unity which you 
have already secured in this country is that which the FOhrer is 
imposing on us in Germany ? ” 

That is what is meant by the war for liberty We have had 


our hies any of us has ever experienced or passed through days 
more dramatic than those since the House adjourned In that 
time the tremendous moment of the war has come The first 
death struggle has begun While this has been going on we have 
established a new War Cabinet, and, as the Prime Minister said 
with new Defence Ministers all at their posts, between Wednesday 
and Saturday night, within three days I do not believe that 
there is any other form of government which could have carried 
through so great a change so smoothly and m so short a space of 
time 

There is one other reflection which I would like to make 
For many years I have been compelled to read Herr Hitler deriding 
and despising our Parliamentary' government as decadent Now 
we can give him the reply The Nazi system has been in existence 
for about seven years, and, when like our Parliamentary system, 
it has weathered the storms for about 700 years, we can begin 
to argue which, when the great test comes, will have the bigger 
staying power 

Sir PERCY HARRIS (Bethnal Green, South West) • I rise, 
on behalf of my hon Friends, to express our confidence in and 
to give our support to the new Government The Prime Minister 
has two qualities which are essential to win the war vigour and 
imagination The Government and the nation are going to prove 
to the world that a democracy can more effectively than its 
enemies, wage a totalitarian war We are convinced that a free 
Parliament, instead of being a source of weakness is a source of 
strength, and provides that safety valve for the free expression of 
opinion which enables the Government more effectively to cany 
out its great duties The Nazis will leam that it is dangerous to 
drive criticism underground The presence of our leader in the 
Government gives the Liberal party in the House and m the 
countiy, a special confidence in it 
■'We cannot fight a war on ordinary party lines, but the House 
of Commons has still great duties to perform It has still to 
ventilate grievances arising out of the war, and where necessary, 
to provide constructive criticism National unity — and, I take 
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it, the new Government is a symbol of national unity— will not 
only encourage our own people and the Dominions beyond the 
seas, but will be a stimulus to our Allies in their gallant effort to 
preserve their libertres 

. SPE *? S (Ashford) As one who voted in favour of the 
* Munster on Wednesday last and one who since the 

outbreaK of the war has resolutely supported the late Government 
in its enorts, I want to be one of the first to welcome the new 
government The line I have taken since the outbreak of the 
war has been this * I believe it is absolutely essential for the 
executive in power, of whatever complexion it be, if the war is 
I? b l~' VOn, T ^ ve tbc maxim um support of the people of this 
1 believe that what happened last Wednesday night 
brought to a conclusion an episode which some of us had 
loreseen from the very beginning of the war Where you have 
pvL P? rtieS ’ wth great strength m the country, opposing the 
r-xecutjve m the conduct of a war, it is impossible for the Executive 
to get irom the country the full war effort which is necessary if 
“ to b « won I do not complam of that , it is one of the 
things we are fighting for, that everyone should be able to express 
°P inio P s have been very freely expressed during 
hilt ml S m,° r sevcn mont hs m this country, and, not once or twice, 
ooKisions, the Executive has been very seriously 
lhc e ^r ess, °? of opinion in this country on the 
. TH* P^se m the conduct of the war has 
come to an end, and I thank Heaven that it has 

hon Fncnd thc Prime Minister and all his 
we on lhc back benches on this side 
k waf, we mten?to 2o y SU . Pportm8 *** t0 hcI P m winning the 

(Glasgow, Bridgeton) I nsc to oppose thc 
eve? wonic** with every political belief that I have 

I was elected Con 5j? s Ultb the principles upon which 

iJS-SSS Housc .° r Commons I do not approsc of the 
SS?5Sf t S ll ?^5 x, ? erit r , 1 . v,cw with great regret the fact 
agreed m thi d T?° n Gentlemen above the Gangway ha\e 
His Maies^^rw™ °° r , of House a "d to become part of 

Bench hairpin b»t^ Tbc,r s P° kcsma n from the Front 

that rec^H Parliament as a great institution, and said 

not have ■ _ . j ■ ■ 1 ; , 

been cor ■ " ' . , . ‘ ■ " ' 

a few^men round aboutT Sth a Ercat j^hef that by changing 
l have never believed ih->»°/h Cth , ins n £ w ? n , d stran S e may happen 
lay in the fact that strc ^gth °f lhe House of Commons 

ci pies uSE ~ ° nc of m «> with certain prm- 
another body with a united on one side, opposed by 

- y ™ a d| dcrent set of pnnciples on the other, and 
*■ IS 



that the clash of these two principles m debate and discussion— 
[Interruption ] I would like to go back over it and show how the 
position m which we are to day is due entirely to the fact that 
this mistake was made in the last war policy The years from 
1918 to 1939 when war broke out again the wasted years, were, 
in my view largely due to the fact that the then existent parties 


been created after the heavy cost that was paid for victory on the 
last occasion 

on . ■ . . . ' 

of ■ . , 1 ‘ « ■ . . ■. , . 

practically, for 20 years out of those 22, under the control of 
Governments not essentially differing in position or personnel 
from this one, and now you say this is going to create an entirely 
new orientation The only difference is that the Prime Minister 
cuts out of his speech any reference to the possibilities of peace 
short of wholesale slaughter I and my hon Friends believe that 
the overwhelming mass of the people of this world, Germany 
included are against the slaughter method of life and I believe 
that that great force, mainly a working-class force, throughout the 
world 

Mr LOGAN (Liverpool, Scotland) Surely you do not see 
that in Germany? 

Mr MAX TON I can see people m Germany to day people 
that were my comrades and the comrades of hon and right hon 
Members above the Gangway, and I do not belies e that they have 
deserted their pnnciples 

Miss WILKINSON (Jarrow) They have gone to the con 
ccntration Camps 

Mr MAXTON The function of a political working class 
movement is to mobilise that anti war opimon throughout the 
world and make it effective m the affairs of humanity [Interruption ] 


slaughtered 
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Viscoirvrtss ASTOR How? 


Mr. MAXTOR I say to the Noble Lady that now you have 
got us to this particular point I cannot show you how, but I can 
tell jou what the principles arc and tell you that just as the right 
hon Gentleman got his chance last week so the chance of those 
who stand by these principles now will also come and that some- 
thing better will come out of this slaughter and general foil) 

Mr LLOYD GEORGE (Carnarvon Boroughs)* Terhaps I 
may be permitted as the senior Member of this House, to say fl 
few words in support of this Motion May I, as one of the oldest 
friends of the Prime Minister in this House — I think on the whole 
that we have the longest friendship m politics in spite of a great 
many differences of opinion— congratulate him personally upon 
his succession to the Premiership But that is a small matler 
I congratulate the country upon his elevation to the Premiership 
at this very, scry critical and terrible moment If 1 may venture 
to say so 1 think the Sovereign exercised a wise choice We know 
the right hon Gentleman’s glittering intellectual gifts, his dauntless 
courage, his profound study of war, and his experience tn Its 
Operation and direction They will all be needed now I thtnk 
it is fortunate that he should have been put in a position of 
supreme authority I do not know that it ts altogether a matter 
of personal congratulation, perhaps the reverse He ts exercising 
his supreme responsibility at a graver moment and in times of 
greater jeopardy than have ever confronted a British Minister for 
all time We all from the bottom of our hearts, wish him well 
The friends of freedom and of humart right lhrourho.it the world 
will wish him God rpecd . . 



Mr S O DAVIES (Merthyr) Everybody appreciates how 
difficult it 15 fpr one to reorientate his mind and assimilate the 
implications of what has just taken place Hon Members on the 
Government Benches may perhaps appreciate the anxieties that 
are felt on this side, and our misgivings We cannot dismiss 
entirely from our memories how disastrous Coalition Governments 
have been m the past We on this side have always been conscious 

of the great gulf that divides us in political, economic and social 
matters from the other side of the House It is a gulf that some 
of us believe will never be bridged until radical changes take place 
in the social structure of this country We have contended, and 
needless to say we shall continue to contend, that hon Members 
opposite represent a society that we consider to be harsh and 
cruel a society that dominates the class which has placed every 
Member on this side of the House here to represent it and to 
challenge that form of society We knowjts incredible mean- 
ness, and we know the appalling "dangers and insecurities of the 
form of society which exists at this moment, while this war is 
going on, for the poorer classes of this country 

Frankly, I do not envy the step that my right hon Friends have 
taken, and I have a strong suspicion that that step will not add 
to their happiness We shall await to see whether the injustices 
of this form of society will continue No change of personnel 
will affect them unless a racLcal change in viewpoint is adopted 
by the Coalition Government We regard with considerable 
anxiety the fact that if the war is to be continued on the basis of 
a form of society in this country that is decrepit, and that is 
divided from top to bottom, once you step outside this House, 
vuth its class domination, with its inhibitions and its contradic- 
tions, if these are to be perpetrated during this war, we at any 
rate must dread the appalling consequences If this is a war for 
democracy, it can be waged and won only when democracy is 
experienced by onr own people, for a mere change of personnel 
will not end the devastating economic crisis that v.e know so much 
about 

J shall be told that the only thing that matters is that the war 
should be won We are of the opinion that this war will not be 
won by stultifying and hamstringing opinion m this House of 
Commons, and we shall most strenuously fight against any attempt 
to stifle fair aqd constructive criticism from these benches We 
shall not willingly accept anything approaching voluntary totali- 
tarianism if that is the price of the Coalition that has been 
established 

The House divided Ayes, 381 , Noes 0. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE MIRACLE OF DUNKIRK 

22 May, 1940 

The £oRD PRIVY SEAL (Mr Attlee) . The situation 
is grave Every Hon Member is aware of that, and also of the 
issues which are at stake A great battle is now proceeding 
Our men at sea, on land and m the air, are fighting with splendid 
courage, devotion and skill, in company with the freedom-loving 
people who are our Allies The result of that battle we cannot 
know, but it must be clear to all that the nest few weeks will be 
critical Our ruthless enemy, who is restrained by no considera- 
tions of international law, of justice or humanity, is throwing 
everything into the scale to force a decision We are resolved that 
he shall not succeed 

) 

23 May, 1940 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mr Churchill) The German 
armoured forces which made their way through the breach in 
the French Army have penetrated into the- rear of the Allied 
Armies in Belgium and are now attempting to derange their 
communications Abbeville is w enemy hands and heavy fighting 
is proceeding around and in Boulogne It is too early yet to say 
what the result of this coastal fighting may be , but it evidently 
carries with it implications of a senpus character Meanwhile, 
General Weygand, who is in supreme command, is conducting 
operations involving all the Allied Armies with a view to restoring 
and reconstituting their combined front *■ 


28 May, 1940 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mr Churchill) The House 
will be aware that the King of the Belgians yesterday sent a pleni- 
potentiary to the German Command asking for a suspension of 
arms on the Belgian front The British and French Governments 
instructed their generals immediately to dissociate themselves 
from this procedure and to persevere in the operations in which 
they are now engaged However, the German Command has 
agreed to the Belgian proposals and the Belgian Army ceased to 
resist the enemy’s will at four o’clock this morning I have no 
intention of suggesting to the House that we should attempt at 
tjusjnoment to pass judgment upon the action of the King of 


be the only legal Government of Belgium, has formally announced 
Us resolve to continue the war at the side of the Allies who have 
come to the aid of Belgium at herurgent appeal Whatever our 
teeungs may be upon the facts so far as they arc known to us, 
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v,e must remember that the sense of brotherhood between the 
many people who have fallen into the power of the aggressor 
and those who still confront him will play its part in better days 
than those through which we are passing • 

The situation of the British and French Armies now engaged 
m a most severe battle and beset on three sides and from the air, 
is evidently extremely grave The surrender of the Belgian Army 
in this manner adds appreciably to their grievous peril But the 
troops are in good heart, and arc fighting with the utmost discipline 
and tenacity, and I shall, of course, abstain from giving any 
particulars of what, with the powerful assistance of the Royal 
Navy and the Royal Air Force, they are doing or hope to do. 
I expect to make a statement to the House on the general position 
when the result of the intense struggle now going on can be 
known and measured This will not, perhaps, be until the 
beginning of next week 

Meanwhile, the House should prepare itself for hard and heavy 
tidings I have only to add that nothing which may happen 
in this battle can in any way relieve us of our duty to defend the 
world cause to which we have vowed ourselves , nor should it 
destroy our confidence in our power to make our way, as on 
former occasions in our history, through disaster and through grief 
to the ultimate defeat of our enemies 

4 June, 1940 

Tub PRIME MINISTER (Ms Chuschiu.) From the 
moment that the French defences at Sedan and on the Meuse 
were broken at the end of the second week of May, only a rapid 


Moreover, a retirement of this kind would have involved almost 
certainly the destruction of the fine BeJgian Army of over twenty 
divisions and the abandonment of the whole of Belgium There- 
fore, when the force and scope of the German penetration were 
realised, and when a new French Generalissimo, General Weygand, 
assumed command in place of General Gatnelm an effort* was 
made by the French and British Armies in Belgium to keep on 
holding the right hand of the Belgians and to give their own 
right hand to a newly-created French Army which was to have 
advanced across the Somme in great strength to grasp it 

However, the German eruption swept like a sharp sc'rcbr 

*—«—t •»>« -p a pjg±a 

■ - ■ ured 


own commumcatioas-tbr food and ammunition, 
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might well have proved final was yet to fall upon us. The King 
of the Belgians had called upon us to come to bis aid. Had not 
tfus Ruler and his Government severed themselves from the Allies, 
who rescued their country from extinction in the late war, and 
Iiad they not sought refuge m what has proved to be a fatal neu- 
trality, the French and British Armies might well at the outset 
have saved not only Belgium but perhaps even Poland Yet at 
the last moment, when Belgium was already invaded. King Leopold 
called upon us to come to his aid, and even at the last jnoment 
wc came He and his brave, efficient Army, nearly half a" million 

C ■ • * 1 ' • 

1 • ... . 

upon his own personal act, he sent a plenipotentiary to the German 
Command, surrendered fns Army, and exposed cur whole flank 
and means of retreat 

I asked the House a week ago to suspend its judgment because 
the facts were not clear, but I do not feel that any reason now 
exists why wc should not form our own opinions upon this pitiful 
episode The surrender of the Belgian Army compelled (he 


i ■ . 

demned the finest Army his country had ever formed So m 
doing this and in exposing this Hank, as anyone who followed ihc 
operations on the map will see, contact was lost between the 
British and two out of the three corps forming the First French 
Army, who were still further from the coast than we were, and 
it seemed impossible that any large number of Allied troops could 
reach the coast 

The enemy attacked on all sides with great strength and fierce- 
ness and their mam power, the power of thejr far more numerous 
air force, was thrown into the battle or else concentrated upon 
Dunkirk and the beaches Pressing in upon the narrow exit, 
both from the cast and from the west, the enemy began to fire 
with cannon upon the beaches by which alone the shipping could 
approach or depart They sowed magnetic mines in the channels 
ana seas , they sent repeated waves of hostile aircraft, sometimes 
more than 100 strong in one formation, to cast their bombs upon 
the single pier that remained, and upon the sand dunes upon which 
the troops had their eyes for shelter Their U-boats, one of 
which was sunk, and their motor launches took their toll of the 
vast traffic which now began For four or five days an intense 
struggle reigned All their armoured divisions— or what was left 
of them — together with great masses of German infantry and 
artillery, hurled themselves m vain upon the ever-narrowing, 
ever-contracting appendix within which the Bnnsb and French 
Armies fought 

Meanwhile, the Royal Navy, with the willing help of countless 
merchant seamen, strained every nerve to embark the British and 
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are enormous We have perhaps lost one-third of the men ve 
lost in the opening days of the battle of 21 March, 1918, but we 
have lost nearly as many guns— nearly 1,000 guns— and all our 
transport, all the armoured vehicles that were with the Army in 
the North This loss will impose a further delay on the expansion 
of our military strength That expansion had not been proceeding 
as fast as we had hoped The best of all we had to give had 
gone to the British Expeditionary Force, and although they had 
not the numbers of tanks and some articles of equipment which 
were desirable, they were a very well and finely equipped Army 
They had the first fruits of all that our industry had to give, and 
that is gone And now here is this further delay. How long it 
will be, how long it will last, depends upon the exertions which 
wc make in this island Ac effort the like of which has never 
been seen in our records is now being made \Vork. is proceeding 
everywhere, night and day, Sundays and week days Capital and 
labour have cast aside their interests, rights, and customs and 
put them into the common stock Already the flow of munitions 
has leapt forward There is no reason why we should not in 3 
few months overtake the sudden and serious loss that has come, 
upon us, without retarding the development of our general pro- 
gramme 

Nevertheless, our thankfulness at the escape of our Army and 
so many men, whose loved ones have passed through an agonising 
week, must noi blind us to the fact th3t what has happened m 
France and Belgium is a colossal military disaster The Trench 
Army has been weakened, the Belgian Army has been lost, a 
large part of those fortified lines upon which so much faith has 
been reposed is gone, many valuable mining districts and fictoncs 

have passed mtc ' ’ * * ‘ “ 

ports are in his . 
from that, and 
immediately at 

has a plan for invading the Bntish Isles This has often been 
thought of before When Napoleon lay at Boulogne for a year 
with his flat-bottomed boats and his Grand Army, he was told 
by someone, “ There arc bitter weeds in England " There arc 
certainly a great many more of them since the British Expeditionary 
Force returned ’ 

The whole question of home defence against Invasion ts, of 
course, powerfully affected by the fact that we have for the time 
being in this uland incomparably more powerful military forces 
than we have ever had at any moment in this war or the last. 

But this wi 

* tve war 
and build . 

ns gallant < , 

but in the interval wc must put our defences m this island into 
such a high state of organisation that the fewest possible numbers 
will be required to give effective secuniy and that the largest 
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possible potential of offensive effort may be realised On this' 
we arc now engaged It will be very comcnicnr, if it be the 
desire of the House, to cots* - 

Not that the Govemntbnt ■ ■ j 

very great detail military ■ . 

missions free, without the restraint imposed by the fact that they 
will be read the next day by the enemy, and the Government 
would benefit by views freely expressed m all parts of the House 
by Members with their knowledge of so many different parts of 
the country. 1 understand that some request is to be made upon 
this subject, which will be readily acceded to by His Majesty’s 
Government 

Wc have found it necessary to take measures of increasing 
stringency. Dot only against enemy aliens and suspicious characters 
of other nationalities, but also against British subjects who may 
become a danger or a nuisance should the war be transported to 
the United Kingdom I know there are a great many people 
affected by the orders which wc have made who arc the passionate 
enemies of Nazi Germany I am very sorry for them, but we 
cannot, at the present tunc and under the present stress, draw all 


their awn sakes as well as for ours There is, however, another 
class, for fvhich I feel not the slightest sympathy Parliament 
has given us the powers to put down Fifth Column activities with 
a strong band, and we shall use those powers, subject to the 
supervision and correction of the House, without ^the slightest 


all these long centuries of which we boast when an absolute guar- 
antee against invasion, still less against serious raids, could have 
been given to our people In the days of Napoleon, of which I 
was speaking just now, the same wind which would have carried 
lus transports across the Channel might have driven away the 
blockading fleet There, was always the chance, and it is that 
chance which has excited and befooled the imaginations of many 
Continental tyrants Many arc the tales that arc told We arc 
assured that novel methods will be adopted, and when we see 
the originality of malice, the Ingenuity of aggression, tvhich oar 
enemy displays, we may certainly prepare ourselves for every kind 
of novel stratagem and every kind of brutal and treacherous 
manoeuvre I think that no idea is so outlandish that it should 
not.be considered and viewed with a searching, but at the same 
time, I hope, with a steady eye We must never forget the solid 
assurances of sea power and those which belong to air power if 
it can be locally exercised 

I base, myself, full confidence that if all do their duty , if nothing 
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is neglected, and jf the best arrangements are made, as they are 
being made we shall prove ourselves once again able to defend 
ouf island home to nde out the storm of war, and to outlive the 
menace of tyranny, if necessary for years, If necessary alone At 
any rate, that is what we are going to try to do That is the 
resolve of His Majesty's Government — every man of them That 
is the will of Parliament and the nation The British Empire 
and the French Republic, linked together m their cause and in 
their need, will defend to the death their native soil, aiding each 
other like good comrades to the utmost of their strength Even 
though large tracts of Europe and many old and famous States 
have fallen or may faJJ into the grip of the Gestapo and all the 
odious apparatus of Nazi rule, we shall not flag or fail, we shall 
go on to the end, we shall fight m France, we shall fight on the / 
seas and ocean*, we shall fight with growing confidence and 
growing strength in the air, we shall defend our island, whatever 
the cost may be, we shall fight on the beaches, we shall fight on 
the landing grounds, we shall fight in the fields and in the streets, 
we shall fight to the hills , we shall never surrender, and even 

|f -U T r _ U .L._ 
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power and might, steps forth to the rescue and the liberation of 
the old • 


CHAPTER III 

THE DARKEST HOUR 

11 June, 1940 

Tire LORD PRIVY SEAL (Mr Attlee) I rise to make a 
statement on recent happenings, in the absence of my right hon 
Friend the Prime Minister Because of the pressure of war on 
other fronts. Allied Forces have been withdrawn from Norway, 
and the Norwegian forces in North Norway have laid down their 
arms In order to save Norwegian territory from further destruc- 
tion by the Germans and to watch over Norwegian interests 
dunng the war, the Norwegian King and Government have left 
Norway and comc to this country It was with deep regret that 
His Majesty s Government were forced to take the decision to 
abandon their campaign in North Norway at the moment it had 
t 3 mic 1 d n ° ur favour and. hlac'sk. hast CiJJ/yj. vtte, t iui 'iav.tn' "p pe . 


“ M ul wai ' ihe umc - however, had come when it 
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was dear that all the available resources at the Allies’ disposal 
must be employed on the mam front where the issue of the war 
and the fate of Norway and all other free and democratic countries 
will be decided ■* * 

It was also a hard decision for the Norwegian King and Govern- 
ment to leave their own country They had held out for two 
months against the full weight of the German forces and were 
undefeated at the end Dunng this time the example of the 
King’s courage, devotion and dignity in distress had been the 
mainstay of the Norwegian resistance .Norway had decided to 
continue the struggle against Germany on other fronts The 
, Norwegian Government have made this clear in the Royal Procla- 
mation issued on 9th June. Whereas before the British, French 
and Polish Governments have been helping the Norwegians in a 
war of independence, the Norwegian Government wiLt now use 
all their resources to help the Allies in their war against Germany 
This decision, for which the Allied Governments are deeply 
grateful, is evidence of the conviction of the Norwegian people 
that the only hope for the future lies m an Allied* victory and 
that the Allied cause, with which they are now more than ever 
identified, will surply prevail 

I regret to inform the House, as already announced in the 
Press, that the Aircraft Carner Glorious, the destroyers Ardent 
and Acosta, the oiler Oil Pioneer , and the Orama, an empty trans- 
port, are presumed to have been lost m an encounter with enemy 
. forces following upon the withdrawal of our forces from Narvik 
I regret that there are no further particulars available , as soon 
ns they are available, they will be given to the House 

As the House knows Italy declared war on Great Britain and 
France early this morning Hardly ever before in history can 
the decision to embroil at great nation in war have been taken so 
wantonly and with so little excuse There is no quarrel between 
the Italians and the British and French peoples Since we 
became a nation we have never fought the Italians On the other 
han ' ' **.'*•'' ■** * ...I....* 

by ’ ' 

nat; . • * * 

ena»..‘» * - ' 

all along been prepared fo consider any real grievances of Italy 
and to right them We have sought repeatedly to come to an 
agreement with Italy We have sought up to the last to prevent 
the war spreading to the Mediterranean peoples The British 
and French Governments and the British and French peoples 
have been patient under constant abuse and provocation Why, 
then, has Italy declared war? I say, for completely sordid and 
materia! motives, because Signor Mussolini thinks that he sees 
a chance of securing some spoils at the expense of the Western 
democracies now that they are at grips with the brute forces of 
Germany Signor Mussolini uses the argument of the jackal 
which scents the possibility of gel Iing^some scraps from another 
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beast’s kill He puts forward tbe argument of the petty sneak- 
thief to rob and rifle tbe pockets of the murderer's victim 

This is the ignoble role that Signor Mussolin 1 has chosen for 
the great Italian people, which has made such a splendid con- 
tribution to European civilisation in the past F'alse to the finest 
traditions of that Roman Empire which laid th? foundations of 
law and order in Europe, false to the Christian faith, false to the 
heritage and the culture of the Renaissance, betraying the men 
of the Risorgimento who struggled for freedom- - Maxzim, Gari- 
baldi, Victor Emanuel and Cavour — men who li^de Italy a free 
nation, Italians are now to aid the German barbarians in the 
attack upon civihsation ■ I cannot but believe that many Italians 
will feel ashamed of tho role that has been thrust upon them 
France, which freed the Italians from Germafl domination, u 
now stabbed m the back by the descendants of the men she freed 
Rcitain ts to be attacked m the hope that by her destruction 
» * ' .■ • -■•.■.'•I- !W Roman Empire ' 

■ mistake The victims 

i^e French people, 

never greater than when m adversity, are fighting magnificently 
by sea, by air and on their own soil of Frartce, Britain, with all 
V& Vtrett&Vn, to Vne an, 'ey ■sta, ani by va 'gpURtrity Ssnltf tuj 
her side The Italians, like the Germans, will find that they 
have to meet a resolute resistance They will soon find—-they 
are already finding— what is the might of sea'P°" er Already 
fourteen ships have been seized, ten others are > n our ports, and 
three, on the best German model, have been scuttled The 
imaginary restraints which our occupation of the Eastern and 
Western ends of the Mediterranean are supposed to impose upon 
Italy in time of peace become realities in time of %var Naly, like 
Germany, will feel the blockade I say we have no ill will to 
the Italian people We arc sorry that they sli° u *d be brought 
to the slaughter on account of the over-weening ambition and the 
lust for blood of the Duce, but we are prepared to meet the 
challenge We shall give them blow for blow 

The two dictators hav c united to destroy democracy Democracy 
will answer the challenge From across the Atlantic has come the 
answer of a great democracy It was as if day followed the night 
when, only a few hours after the dictator of Italy had made his 
dastardly announcement to the semed ranks of Blackshirts, that 
the President of the United States delivered to the youth of his 
country a message worthy of that great and free Republic, and in 
extending the whole of American's sympathy to those nations that 
are giving their lifeblood m the combat against force and hate, 
Mr. Roosevelt has vitally inspired jhe free people of Europe 
His assurance that the material resources of h£ great industrial 
nation will be placed at the disposal of the Allies makes it in- 
evitable that, however hard the road, the cause of civilisation will 
m the end prevail 

Let me say to the House and to the country that this new attack 
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does not cause us dismay It makes no difference to our stern 
resolution to defeat all our enemies or to our confidence m our 
ability to withstand alt attacks and achieve victory Rather it 
should increase our determination to strain every nerve to meet 
all the dangers and difficulties of this critical time in the sure 
knowledge that we fight nor for ourselves alone but for the 
freedom of the human spirit 

Mr LLES SMITH (ketghlc}) The most important part of 
the statement of the Lord Irivy Scat was that which dealt with 
the declaration of war by the Fascist dictator, amt at this moment 
I think only one thing needs to be said I will put it tn one 
sentence Bolh the dictators have now thrown off their mast s 
and have become avowed accomplices and it is therefore now 
:Icar to all men everywhere that on this country and on France 
depend the hopes of free men m every nation of the world 

Captain VYWAN ADAMS (Leeds West) Ts it now the 
resolve of His Majesty £ Government to Yedress the wrongs done 
in Ethiopia and Spain ? 

Mr GALLACHER (Fife West) Is the Lord Privy Scat 
aware of the fulsome eulogy of Italian Tascism in this statement 
that I have in my hands by Lord Lloyd and Viscount Halifax 
and will he have this statement withdrawn from publication and 
have action taken against the authors of it ? 

Commander LOCkCR LAMPSON (Birmingham Hands 
worth) , Wiltthc Government drawa distinction between Italians 
and Italians and remember that the Pope has stood far peace 
and that His Holiness is a figure we must reverence and look up 
to 7 Will it also be remembered that we have ra the. King of 
Italy a man who stood for peace and that we ought to distinguish 
between king Victor Emmanuel the real Monarch of the Italian 
people and hignor Mussdliru the cas tor-oil king ? 

Mr THURTLE (Shoreditch) I wish to say a word or two 
on the spcecfy which has just been made by the Lord Privy Seal 
It seems to roc that we are having too much tn the way of bom 
bastic talk I listened last night to the Minister of Information 
and I was really horrified at his bombastic tone I believe the 
people of this country want less talk and more action J 
would suggest that there is a certain strength in silence and that 
until we are ready to act strongly we had better talk less loudly 

Mr ATTLEE I think that the House will agree with me that 
most of these questions do not really require an answer to day 
The House will not expect me to make a statement as to what 
our plans arc 
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18 Jund 1940 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mr Churchill) I spoke the 
other day of the colossal military disaster which occurred when 
the French High Command failed to withdraw the Northern 
Armies from Belgium at the moment when they knew that the 
French front was decisively broken at Sedan and on the Meuse 
This delay entailed the loss of fifteen or sixteen French divisions 
and threw out of action for the critical period the whole of the 
British Expeditionary Force Our Army and 120,000 French 
troops were indeed rescued by the British Navy from Dunkirk, 
but only with the loss of their cannon, vehicles and modern 
equipment This loss inevitably took some weeks to repair, and 
m the first two of those weeks the battle in France has been lost 
When wc consider the heroic resistance made by the French Army 
against heavy odds m this battle, the enormous losses inflicted 
upon the enemy and the evident exhaustion of the enemy, it may 
well be thought that these twenty-five divisions of the best-trained 
_ . • ■ * * * . • .■>*.. ’ • However, 

■ 1 three British 

. . ■ ... -he line with 

■ • 1 ■ . ly, but they 

have fought well We sent every man we could to France as fast 
as wc could re-equip and transport their formations 

I am not reciting these facts for the purpose of recrimination 
That, I judge to be utterly futile and even harmful We cannot 
afford it 1 recite them in order to explain why It was wc did 
not have, as we could have had, between twelve and fourteen 
British divisions fighting in the line in this great battle instead of 
only three Now I put all this aside I put it on the shelf, 
from which the historians, when they have time will select their 
documents to tell their stones We have to think or the future 
and not of the past This also applies in a small way to our own 
affairs at home There are many who would hold an inquest 
in the House of Commons on the conduct of the Governments — 
and of Parliaments, for they are in it, too — dunng the years which 
led up to this catastrophe They seek to indict those who were 
responsible for the guidance of our affairs This also would be 
a foolish and pernicious process There arc too many m it 
1-et each man search his conscience and search his speeches I 
frequently search mine 

Of this 1 am quite sure, that if we open a quarrel between the 
past and the present, we shall find that uc have lost the future 


the country and light the war It is absolutely necessary at a 
time Ike this that every Minister who tries each day to do^' 
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fifJit «-k e rc3 P cctC( J> and their subordinates must know that 
anrim < arc nct threaten cd men men who are here to-day 
S £ n .tf-°,. roorrovv * hut that their direcuons must be punctually 
r u y , obeyed Without this concentrated power we 
«mnot face what lies before us I should not think it would be 
cry advantageous for the House to prolong this Debate this 
Under conditions of public stress Many facts are not 
efr be clear in a short time We are to have a Secret 

session on Thursday, and I should think that would be a better 
opportunity for the many earnest expressions of opinion which 
Menrocrs wiff desire to make and for the House to discuss vital 
Hauers, as I have said before, without having everything read the 
^morning by our dangerous foes 
The military events which have happened during the past 
tori night have not come to me with any sense of surprise In- 
deed, I indicated a fortnight ago as clearly as I could to the House 
mat the worst possibilities were open, and I made it perfectly 
dear then that whatever happened in France would make no 
difference to the resolve of Britain and the British Empire to 
fight on “ if necessary for years, if necessary alone " During 
the last few days wc have successfully brought off the great majority 
of the troops we bad on the lines of communication in France— a 
very largp number, scores of thousands— and seven eighths of 
the troops we have sent to France since the beginning of the war, 
that is to say, about 350,000 out of 400,000 men, are safely back 
in this country Others arc still fighting with the French, and 
fighting with considerable success in their local encounters with 
the enemy We have also brought back a great mass of stores, 
rifles and muniuons of all kinds which h3d been accumulated in 
Trance during the last nine months 
We have, therforc, in this island to day a very large and powerful 
military force This force includes all our best tra ned and finest 
troops and includes scores of thousands of those who have already 
„ measured their quality against the Germans and found themselves 
at no disadvantage We have under arms at the present time in 
this island over a million and a quarter rn-n Behind these we 
have the Local Defence Volunteers, numbering half a million, 
only a portion of whom, however, are yet armed with rifles or 
other firearms We have incorporated into our Defence Forces 
every man for whom we have a weapon We expect a very large 
addition to our weapons in the near future, and m preparation 
for this we intend to call up, drill and tram further large numbers 
at once Those who are not called up or employed upon the vast 
business of munitions production in all its branches — and it 
runs through every kind of grade— serve thetr country best by 
remaining at their v’ 

Wc also have I. . ■ ■ J 

actually landed in , . ■■ 

much disappoints . ■ ■ _ 

and equipment These very high-class forces from the Dominions 



will now take part in the defence of the Mother Country Lest 
the account which I ha\e given of these very large forces should 
raise the question why they did not take part in the great battle 
in France I must make it clear that apart from the divisions 
training and organising at home only twche divisions were 
equipped to fight upon a scale which justified their being sent 
abroad This was fullv up to -the number which the French liad 
been led to expect would be available in France at the ninth 
month of the war The rest of our forces at home have a fighting 
value for home defence which will of course, steadily increase 
every week that passes Thus the invasion of Great Britain 
would at this time require the transportation across the sea of 
hostile armies upon a very large scale and after they had been so 
transported, they would have to be continually maintained with 
all the masses bf munitions and supplies which are required for 
continuous battle as continuous battle it would be 

Here is where we come to the Navy After all, we have a Navy 
Some people scfm to forget that We must remind them For 
the last thirty years I have been concerned in discussions about 
the possibilities of oversea invasion and I took the responsibility 
on behalf of the Admiralty, at the beginning of the list war, of 
allowing all Regular troops to be sent out of the country, although 
our Territorials had only just been called up and were quite 
untmned Therefore, this island was for several months practic- 
ally denuded of fighting troops The Admiralty had confidence 
at that time in their ability to prevent a mass invasion, even though 
at that time the Germans had a magnificent battle fleet in the 
proportion of ten to sixteen even though they were capable of 
fighting a general engagement every day and any day, whereas 
now they have only a couple of heavy ships worth speaking of 
We arc also told that the Italian»Navy is to come to gain sea 
superiority in these waters If they seriously intend it, I shall 
only say lhat we shall be delighted to ofTcr Singor Mussolini a 
free and safeguarded passage through the Straits of Gibraltar m 
order that he may play the part which he aspires to do There is 
fxncral curiosity in the British Tlcct to find out whether the 

i‘ ■ ■ v ; : ■ ■ ■ - - « ■ 1 

to-day than we wereat many periods in the last war and during 

.. ^ 

of 5 000 or 10000 men flung suddcrlj across and thrown ashore 
at several points on the coast some dark night or foggy morning. 

-dfircury tfi isca power, especiifiy u ruler modern condition, 
depends uoon the invading force being or larg- uze It has to be 
or large si/e. in view of our military strength tn be of any use 
If it is of large lire, then the Navy have something th^y can find 
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and meet and, as it were, bite on Now we must remember that 
even five divisions, however lightly equipped, would require 200 
to 250 ships, and with modem air reconnaissance and photography, 
it would not be easy to collect such an armada, marshal it and 
conduct it across the sea without any powerful navaf forces to 
escort it, and with the very great possibility that it would be 
intercepted long before it reached the coast, and the men all 
drowned m the sea or, at the worst, blown to pieces with their 
equipment while they were trying to land We also have a great 
svstem of minefields recently strongly reinforced, through which 
I w e alone know the Channel If the enemy tries to sweep passages 
through these minefields, it Will be the task of the Navy to destroy 
the minesweepers and any other forces employed to protect them 
There should be no difficulty tn this, owing to our great superiority 
at sea 

Those arc the regular, well tested, well proved arguments on 
which we have relied during many years in peace and war But 
the question is whether there are any new methods by which 
those solid assurances can be circumvented Odd as it may seem, 
some attention has been given to this by the Admiralty, whose 
prime duty and responsibility it is to destroy any large seaborne 
expedition before it reaches or at the moment when it reaches 
these shores It would not be useful to go into details It might 
even suggest ideas to other people which they have hot thought of, 
and they would not be likely to give us any of their ideas in 
exchange All I will say is that untiring vigilance and trund- 
scarchmg must be devoted to the subject because the enemy is 
crafty and cunning and full of novel treacheries and stratagems 
The House nuy be assured that the utmost ingenuity is being 
displayed and imagination is being evoked from large numbers of 
competent officers well trained tn tactics and thoroughly up to 
date, to measure and counterwork novel possibilities, of which 
many are suggested, some very absurd and some by no means 
utterly irrational 

Some people will ask why, then, was it that the British Navy 
was not able to prevent the movement of a large army from 
Germany into Norway across the Skaggerak ? But the conditions 
in the Channel and in the North Sea are in no way like those 
which prevail in the Skaggerak In the Skaggerak, because of the 
distance, we could give no air support to our surface ships, and 
consequently, lying as we did dose to the enemy s mam air power, 
in those waters, we were compelled to use only our submarines 
We could not enforce the decisive blockade or interruption which 
is possible from surface vessels Our submarines took a heavy 
toll but could not, by themselves, prevent the invasion of Norway 
Tn the Channel and in the North Sea on the other hand, our 
superior naval’ suriSce ifrrcer, mubu* dy «jut oiivjinttwiiiar, >vnV 
operate with close and effective air assistance* 

' This brings me, naturally, to the great question of invasion 
from the air and of the impending struggle between the British 
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^cSnd'.E'SpacT^o” ‘tod forces to crush speednj 
isSely to take place from the air until our Air Force has been 
definitely overpowered In the meantime there mjten ids 
parachute troops nod attempted descents of 5 !„ th ln p, 

should be able to give those gentry a svarni receprion both in the 
air and if they ret * ( ' _ .... 

dispute But the ■ 

not^it an Au^Force at tost enual'to that of the most pemeiiu 
enemy within striking distance of these shorts But we have * 
very powerful Air Force which has proved itself kr su^nor in 
quality, both in men and in many types of machine, to wba 
ha\e met so far in the numerous fierce air battles wbchhavelKt 
fought In France, where we were at a considerable dtsadvanug 
and lost many machines on the ground, we were accustomed 
inflict losses of as much as two to two and a hair to one in uw 
fighting over Dunkirk, w-hich was a sort of no man s land, w 
undoubtedly beat the German air force, and this gave us 
mastery locally in the air, and we inflicted losses of three, or 10 
to one Anyone who looks at the photographs which ^ere pub- 
lished a week or so ago of the re-embarkation, showing the inas 
of troops assembled on the beach and forming an ideal target 
hours at a time, must realise that this re-embarkauon would e 
have been possible unless the enemy had resigned all nope 
recovering air superiority at that point 

Id the defence of this island the advantages to the defenders _ 
be very great We hope to improve on the rate of three or u-w 
to one which was realised at Dunkirk, and in addition &uo 
injured machines and their crews which get down safcly-piM. 
surprisingly, a very great many injured machines and men Co 
down safely in modem air fighting— all of these will fau, m 
attack upon these islands, on friendly soil and live to fight ano^" 
day, whereas all injured enemy machines and their complemw 
will be total losses as far as the war is concerned During “g 
great battle in France, we gave very powerful and continuous® 
to the French Army both by fighters and bombers, but in spue 
every kind of pressure we never would allow the entire Metropo- 
strength of the Air Force, in fighters, to be consumed JK 
decision was painful, but it was also right, because the fortm** 
the battle in France could Dot have been decisively affected, 
if we bad thrown in our entire fighter force. The battle was 
by the unfortunate strategical opening, by the extraor* * 
unforeseen power of the armoured columns, and by the,** 
v” r .'" ' \ ■ ■ • Our 

f- . ■ ' ■ ■ t\’ • « * . *-e acad c0i 

■■■■■■ • . • • - i : ■ ■ * ■ ■ -selves at 

,n ® '«y senous plight But, as it is. I 
°bc m ^ h , C Hous< ; that oar fish‘« air strength is sim nKf 
rment time. relaUvcly to the Germans, who have 
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terrible fosses, than it has ever been, and consequently we believe 
ourselves to possess the capacity to continue the war m the air 
under better conditions than we have ever experienced before I 
look forward confidently to the exploits of our fighter pilots, who 
will have the glory of saving their native land, their island home, 
and all thev love, from the most deadly of all attacks 

There remains the danger of bombing attacks, which will 
certainly be made very soon upon us by the bomber forces of the 
enemy. It is true that the German bomber force is superior in 
numbers to ours, but we have a very large bomber force also 


Barcelona, and will be able to stand up to it, and carry on in spite 
of it, at least as well as any other people in the world Much will 
depend upon this, and every man and every woman will have the 
chance to show the finest qualities of their race and render the 
highest service to their cause For all of us at this time, what- 
ever our sphere, our station, our occupation, our duties, it will be 
a help to remember the famous lines 

“ He nothing common did or mean, 

Upon that memorable scene, 

I have thought it right upon this occasion to give the House 
and the country some indication of the solid, practical grounds 
upon which we base our inflexible resolve to continue the war, 

1 r ,L... -> - r ,1— 


Mr.'Menzies, Mr Fraser and General Smuts, messages couched 
in the most moving terms in which they endorse our decision and 
declare themselves ready to share our fortunes and to persevere 
to the end 

^Ve may now ask ourselves, In what ways is our position 
worsened since the beginning of the war ? It is worsened by the 


j , , , I 

the contrary definitely increases, the power of our long distance 
blockade Should military resistance come to an end in France, 
which is not yet certain, though it will id any case be greatly 
diminished, the Germans can concentrate their forces, both 
Wid/aty and KWhistnal, upon us But for the reasons I have 
given to the House these will not be found so easy to apply If 
invasion becomes more imminent, we, being relieved from the 
task of maintaining a large army m France, hare far larger and 
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more efficient forces here to meet them If Hitlcf cad bring under 
his despotic control the industries of the countries he has 
conquered this will add greatly to his ahead/ v *st armament 
output On the other hand, this will not happen immediately. 


and across the oceans, coming from regions which are beyond 
the reach of enemy bombers _ . , 


we declared war on the 3 September it was always possible ior 
Germany to turn all her air force upon this country, together with 
any other devices of invasion she might conceive. and that France 
could do little or nothing ^prevent her doinS so Wc have, 
therefore, lived under this darker, in principle and in a slightly 


vigilance and exertion, but none whatever* for panic or despair 
During the first 
as my right h 
Boroughs (Mr 

and disappointment, and yet dt the end their morale was higher 
than that of the Germans, who had moved from one aggressive 
triumph to another During that war we repeatedly asked our- 
selves the question, " How are we going to win ? ' and no’difc 
was able ever to answer it with much precision, until at the end 
quite suddenly, quite unexpectedly, our terrible foe collapsed 
before us, and wc were so glutted with victory that in our folly 
wc cast it away a 

We do not yet know what will happen in France or whether the 
French resistance will be prolonged, both in France and in the 
French Empire overseas The French Government will be 
throwing away great opportunities and casting away their future 
if they do not continue the war in accordance with their Treaty 
obligations, from which we have not felt able <o release them 
The House will have read the histone declaration m which, at the 
desire of many Frenchmen, and of our own hearts, we have 
proclaimed our willingness to conclude at thj darkest hour in 


will never lose our sense of comradeship with the French people. 
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If we are now called upon 10 endure what they have suffered we 
shall emulate their courage, and if final victory rewards our toils 
they shall shttre the gains, aye, and freedom shall be restored to all 
Wc abate nothing of our just demands — Czechs, Poles, Norwegians, 
Dutch Belgians, all who hate joined their causes to our own 

» ■ tie of France ” is over 

■ ' to begin Upon this 

■ ■ . civilisation Upon it 

depends our own British life and the long continuity of our 
institutions ahd our Empire The whole fury and might of the 
enefny ipust very soon be turned on us Hitler knows that he 
Wilt have to break us in this island or lose the war If we can stand 
up to* Inmall Europe may be free, and the life of the world may 
move forward into broad, sunlit uplands , brn if we fail then the 
whole .world, including the United States, and all that we ha\e 
known and cared for, will sink into the abyss of a new dark age 
made more sinister, and perhaps more prolonged, by the lights 
of a perverted science Let us therefore brace ourselves to our 
duty and so bear ourselves that if the British Commonwealth and 
Empire lasts for a thousand years men will still say, M This was 
their finest hour ” 

Mr LEES SMITH (Keighley) My hon Friends on these 
benches have asked me on their behalf to say one or two sentences 
They wish to say to the Prime Minister that in their experience 
among the broad masses of the people of this country never in 
their lives has the country been more united than ;t is to-day in 
its support of the Prime Minister’s assertion that we shall carry 
on right to the end One sentence can summarise what we feel 
Whatever the country is asked for in the months and, if necessary, 
in the years to come, the Prime Minister may Ire confident that the 
pcdplc will rise to their responsibilities 

Sir PERCY HARRIS (Bethnal Green, South-West) All I 
want, to do is to congratulate jhe right hon Gentleman on his 
brave speech, and the leadership, the great leadership, he has 
given to his country, and I can undertake to sa> that the nation 
is behind him 


25 June, 1940 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mu Churchill) The House will 
feel profound sorrow at the fate of the great French natiqn and 
people, to whom we have been joined so long tn war and peace, 
and whom we have regarded as trustees with ourselves for the 
progress of a liberal culture and tolerant civilisation in Europe 


she has been cast by the might and fury of the enemy— [An Hon 

, 4J 



Member* “And by the politicians **]— s and from other causes 
We hope however, that the French Empire stretching all over the 

; intmue the struggle 

. ■ become the seat of 

. u . . »r victory, and will 

organise armies of liberation 

These are matters which Frenchmen alone can decide We find 
it difficult to believe that the interests of France and the spint of 
France will find no other expression than in the melancholy 
decisions which have been taken by the Government of Bordeaux 
We shall certainly aid to the best of our ability and resources, any 
movement or any action by Frenchmen outside the power of the 
enemy, to work for the defeat of Nazi German barbarism and for 
the freedom and restoration of France What our relations will be 
with the Bordeaux Government “I cannot tell They have de- 
livered themselves over to the enemy and he wholly m his power 
He may do much by blandishments or by seventies, by propaganda, 
and by the choosing of pro-German Ministers to make our relations 
difficult Wo do not know whether we shall be allowed to have 
any British representative in the restricted region called “ un- 
occupied France,” because that is entirely surrounded by and under 
the control of the enemy , but, relying upon the true genius of 
the French people, and their judgment upon what has happened, 
when they are allowed to know the facts, we shall endeavour to 
keep such contacts as are possible through the bars of their prison 
Meanwhile we must look to our own salvation and effectual defence, 
upon which not only British but French, European, and world- 
wide fortunes depend The safety of Great Britain and the 
British Empire is powerfully, though not decisively, affected by 
what has happened to the French Fleet 

When it became clear that the defeat and subjugation of France 
was imminent and th3t her fine Army, on which so many hopes 
were set, was reeling under the German flail, M Reynaud, the 
courageous Prime Minister, asked me to come to Tours, which I 
did on 13 June, accompanied by the Foreign Secretary and the 
Minister for Aircraft Production, Lord Beaverbrook 1 see that 
some accounts have been given of these conversations by the 
Bordeaux Government which do not at all correspond with the 
facts We have, of course, a record kept by one of the Cabinet 
secretaries who came with us, and I do not propose to go into this 
now at any length M Reynaud, after dwelling on the conditions 
at the front and the state of the Fiench Army, with which 1 was 
well acquainted, asked me whether Great Britain would release 
France from her obligations not to negotiate for an Armistice or 
peace without the consent of her British Ally Although I knew 
bow great French sufferings were, and that we had not so far 
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that a further appeal should be made by M Reynaud to the 
United States and that if the reply was not sufficient to enable M 
Reynaud to go on fighting— and he, after all, was the fighting 
t spirit— then we should meet again and take a decision in the fight 
of the new factors On the 16th I received a message from M 
Reynaud, who had then moved to Bordeaux, to say that the 
American response was not satisfactory, and requesting the formal 
release of France from her obligations under the Anglo-French 
Agreement The Cabinet was immediately convened, and we 
sent a message, of which I do not give the exact text, but I give 
the general substance Separate negotiations, whether for 
Armistice or peace, depend upon an agreement made with the 
French Republic and not with any particular French administra- 
tion or statesman They, therefore, involve the honour or France 
However, in view of all they had suffered and of the forces evidently 
working upon them, and provided that the French Fleet is des- 
patched to British ports and remains there while the negotiations 
are conducted, His Majesty's Government will give them consent 
to the French Government asking what terms of armistice would 
be open to them It was also made dear that His Majesty's 
Government were resolved to continue the war, altogether apart 
from French nid, disassociated themselves from such inquiries 
about an Armistice 

The same evening, the 16th, when I was preparing at M 
Reynaud s invitation, to go to see him, and I was in fact in the 
train, I received news that he bad been overthrown and that a new 
Government under Marshal Petain had been formed, which 
Government had been formed for Ibe prime purpose of seeking 
an Armistice with Germany In these circumstances, we naturally 
did everything in our power to secure proper arrangements for 
the disposition of the French Fleet We reminded the new 
Government that the condition indispensable to their release had 
not been complied with, the condition being that it should be sent 
to a British port There was plenty of time to do it, and it would 
have made no difference to the negotiations the terms could 
hardly have been more severe than they were In order to rein- 
force the earnestness with which we held our views, we sent the 
First Sea Lord and the First Lord as well as Lord Lloyd to estab- 
lish what contacts were possible with the new Ministers Every- 
thing was, of course, fusing into collapse at that time, but many 
solemn assurances were given that the Fleet would never be 
allowed to fall into German hands It was, therefore, “ with 
gnef and amazement,” to quote the words of the Government 
statement which we issued on Sunday, that I read Article 8 of the 
Armistice terms 
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clear that the French war vessels under this Armistice pass into 
German and Italian control while fully armed We note, of 
course, m the same Article the solemn declaration of the German 
Government that they have no intention of using them for their 
own purposes during the war What is the value of that 7 Ask 


proviston it would be possible for the German Government to 
reserve, ostensibly for coast surveillance, any existing units of the 
French Fleet Finally, the Armistice can at any time be voided 
on any pretext of non observance, and the terms of Armistice 
explicitly provide for further tferman claims when any peace 
between Germany and France comes to be signed Such, in very 
brief epitome, ■are the salient points in this lamentable and also 
memorable episode of which no doubt a much fuller account will 


attempt to pronounce ot speculate upon it, but I may well have 
more to say should the House permit me to make a further state- 
ment next week In the meantime, I hope that the House will 
continue to extend their full confidence to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and will believe that neither patience nor resolution will be 
lacking in the measures they may think right to take for the safety 
of the Empire ' 

Mr HORE BELISHA Has not the statement to which the 
House has just listened shown the absolute necessity in these 
times of carrying Parliament with us at every stage ? Is it not 
inconceivable that'this great surrender could have been„madc had 
the French Government been in session and public opinion, as 
expressed through the Press, not been subjected to a rigorous 
censorship 7 Will my right hon Friend assure us, as I am sure 
he has this mitter in mind, that m this country Parliament and a 
free Press will be maintained, so that the Government may not be 
cut off from the stimulus and inspiration of these patriotic elements 
in the country ? 

p Mr_ CHURCHILL It was certainly not the fault of the 


British Parliament Arrangements are being made— which I 
cannot conceive will be necessary, but are very carefully worked 
out— to enable Parliament to continue to be the guide, director 
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and support of Hes Majesty s Government, and for the Tress also 
to fulfil its function m all the grave vicissitudes whivh may he 
before us 

Then follow fn 10 extracts from the Official Report of liter dates 
than tJ^e tents to which they refer They are Inserted here In order 
to pn serve the cortlriilty of fAe rarrathe 


16 October, 1940 

Mr ATTLEE • I am circulating m the Omcuu Report the 
full text of the proposed declaration of Union nhich was published 
m the Press on 18 June 


Following u tie Declaration of Union 

“ At Uus most fateful moment in the history of the modem 
world the Governments or the United Kingdom and the Trench 
Republic make this declaration of indissoluble union and un- 
jteldtng resolution in their common defence of justice and freedom, 
against subjection to a system which reduces mankind to a life of 
robots and slaves 

*' The nvo Governments declare that France and Great Britain 
shall no longer be two nations but one Franco Dritish Union 
The constitution of the Union will provide for joint organs of 
defence, foreign financial, and economic policies Every citizen 
of Trance will enjoy immediately citizenship of Great Britain, 
every British subject will become a citizen of Trance 

“ Both countries will slnre responsibility for the repair of the 
devastation of war, wherever it occurs in their territories and the 
resources or both shall be equally, and as one applied to that 
purpose 

“ During the war there shall be a single war Cabinet, and all 
the forces of Britain and Trance whether on land sea or in the 
air, will be placed under its direction It will govern from where* 
ever it best can The two Parliaments will be formally associated 

“ The nations of the British Empire are already forming new 
armies France will keep her available forces in the field on the 
sea, and m the air 

“ The Union appeals to the United States to fortify the economic 
resources of the Allies and to bring her powerful material aid to 
the common cause * 

** The Union will concentnte its whole energy against the 
power of the enemy no matter where the battle may be And thus 
we shall conquer ** x 

31 July, 1940 

MR- AMMON (Camberwell North)' I think it will be 
generally agreed that the matter which I am about to raise is one 
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who are left there will undergo The Channel Islands have no 
coal of their own and 70 per cent of their foodstuffs have to be 
imported I have here an inventory of the total amount of food- 
stuffs, item by item, in the Islands when the evacuation took place 
It is a curious thing that, as 1 think has been admitted, I have 
had more information than the Home Office on some of these 
points Probably it would be well, for many reasons, if I did 
not read out the exact amounts involved in this inventory, but 
the hon Gentleman can have it if he desires When anybody 
goes short in the Islands, it will not be the Germans We have 
something like 30 000 to 40,000 people there, with no means of 
communication with this country They have been left behind, 
largely owing to a condition of muddle, and they are now in this 
very parlous condition Tins is from another letter that I have 
received 

“ I appreciate that there may stiU be a sufficiency of cattle in the 
Islands to feed the majority of the adult population There cannot be 
enough flour or the means of growing it, or a reasonable subsistence 
to guarantee the continuance of the well-being of the people ” 

And this is from another letter, from a doctor living m the Islands * 

** My home is in Guernsey and I do know that if food is not sent 
to the Islands, the people myst starve ” 

In the face of all tfifese things I suggest that I was not asking 
anything unreasonable when I said that a full statement ought 
to have been made to this House some time ago I asked the right 
hon Gentleman whether he would make a full statement to the 
House concerning the evacuation I have been treated rather like 

* ’ ■ • * * • * ■ ' ' ' r ent 

• . . ght 

■i .ion 

with the Islands after 28 June 


Mn PEAKE When did my right hon Friend deny that ? 


Mr AMMON * In his answer to the Question asked by me 
last Thursday, when he said that the bombardment took place 
on the 28 June, and it was not possible to get into touch with the 
Islands That is what happened then Here is another correspon- 
dent who writes 


“The report in to day's Tettgraph that the dates of invasion were 
two days following the 25 June is quite inaccurate As already men- 
tioned in my previous letter, I spoke over the telephone to my brother 
in Jersey on the afternoon of 29 June Guernsey was invaded the < 
following day and Jersey on 1 Jufy" 


I come finally to this point I am sorry to have kept the 'House 
for so long on this matter, but I feel that it is one of vital import- 
ance to the credit and prestige of this nation Here is a cutting 
trom the Jersey “ Evening Post ” dated 19 June 
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“ Ship" 1 '’" 
fot the 


women : 
between 
and, so : 



When you add the other statements I have already read urging 
people to get out of the Islands, it tends to show the confusion 
that had arisen I now read what I think is the crowning humilia- 
tion It is the manifesto issued by the General Commanding the 
German Forces m Normandy 


"As evidence tli3t the Island wiU surrender the military and other 
csiabluhments without resistance and without destroying them a large 
White Cross is to be shown as follows, from 7 a m 2 July, 1940 
(a) In the centre of the Airport in the East of the Island 
(b> On the highest point of the fortifications of the port 
(e) On the square to the North of the inner Basin of the Harbour " 


There is a good deal more that I could quote It shows that 
the Germans were then in full possession 1 want to ask whether 
the air port was left intact m order that it could be used in an 
offensive against our people I received a statement from people 
who, just before the final invasion took place, went to the- Home 
Office in order to get some help and make suggestions, and they 
told me that they were astonished to Ond the blind faith d’Ht 


Press in a paper to which the nght hon Gentleman the Home 
Secretary called my attention when he answered a question from 
me a little while ago In a letter that the Home Secretary wrote 
to me a day or two ago, in addition to answering questions, he 
stated that a number of boats left with hardly any people at all 
in them and that there was a difference of opinion with regard 
to evacuation That is further evidence of the muddle First, 
there was an evacuation which was stated to be compulsory , 
then it was to be voluntary, and then we had several authorities 
and others contradicting each other At Guernsey there were 
thousands of people left on the quay, unable to get away I have 
already read an extract from a letter from a man who said (hat 
he came over in a boat which was fitted out to carty 700 people 
but, in fact, earned 2,000 Here is a letter from another correspon- 
dent, who says 

•* He stated * — , 

he means the Home Secretary — 
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That is the case I want to put before the House in order to 
show the need for organisation in our Got eminent Departments 
The same Department is responsible for all the blundering and 
muddle with regard to refugees There is another important 
thing which I almost overlooked, and that is that none of these 
people was allowed to take more than £20 from the island. 

The Red Cross Society reports that no fewer than 2,000 
applicants a day — people from the Channel Islands— have applied 
for relief All this is an indictment against the Department that 
certainly wants answering and does show muddle, vacillation and 
a failure to realise the responsibilities of the position, to say 
nothing of the humiliation which every Britisher must feel because 
, we walked out for the first time in history without making any 
stand whatsoever against the invader and let him do what he liked 

Mr PARKER (Romford) I would like to support strongly 
the case made by the hon Member for North Camberwell (Mr. 
Ammon), and I would like to know from the Home Office whether 
there was any definite Government policy at all about the question 
of the evacuation of the Channel Islands 1 can quite understand 
why a certain number of farmers and people who have lived for 
» generations on the islands would not want to leave, but a large 
part of the population ought to have been evacuated . . It 
has been said that demili '* ~ 1 

authorities until just bef 

that it quite incorrect I ' 

district organiser of the 

“ 1 think it is of importance to comment on the Question put by 
Mr Shinwell and Sir John Anderson's reply Mr Shinwell asked, 
* How long a period elapsed after demilitarisation before the Germans 
were informed 7 * The reply was that there was an interval of some 
days before demilitarisation was publicly announced The reply, as 


The German authorities must have got possession of papers from 
the islands fairly early and known that they were demihtansed 
and that therefore it was open to them to occupy the island j 
D emilitarisation was thus announced on J9 June, the first raid 
was on 28 June, and the actual occupation took place on 30 June 
and 1 July That gave considerable time to arrange for the evacua- 
tion of the islands What seems so surprising is that you had con- 
siderable evacuation of school children and others immediately 
when demilitarisation was announced, and then a ** Go slow " 
policy about evacuation In fact, practically all the local 
people of importance did their best to discourage evacuation. 
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One of the most surprising statements of alt is a speech by Jurat 
Dorey in the States Assembly, in which he said he had been sent 
over to the Home Office in London, where he saw two officials. 
Sir Alexander Maxwell and Mr C G Mackbreiter Presumably 
he got advice from them as to what the British Government 
thought ought to be done by the island authorities In his speech 
he condemned the policy of evacuation and denounced those who 
were trying to go overseas as rabbits and rats Did he speak with 
the backing of the Home Office ? What advice did those officials 
give him to put before the Jersey States when he got back ? That 
ought to be stated fully It seems to me that the whole policy of 
“ Business as usual ” preached by important people in the islands 
was a thoroughly wrong policy between 19 and 28 June, when the 
actual invasion took place, during the period m which there was 
an opportunity to get a large part of the population out 

A letter that I have received from Jersey says 

*' Jt is remarkable that the self same authorities who impressed on 
—the islanders the necessity for business as usual staled ai a meeting 
of licensed victuallers on the 28th that occupation by the Nans must 
be expected at any time German reconnaissance planes were in fact 
then flying o^er the town * 

This information was passed to my correspondent over the 
telephone on 29lh June and therefore can be taken as being pretty 
accurate If the island authorities discouraged evacuation and 
then suddenly decided at the last moment that a German occupation 
was inevitable, why were they not informed by the British Govern- 
ment that an early occupation was expected and persuaded to 
change their minds ? Many people who wanted to be evacuated 
were not evacuated 

With regard to the German air raids and the question of 
evacuation, I can quite understand that after the serious air raid 
on 28 June, it would have been difficult to organise evacuation, 
but l think a certain amount of evacuation could have been 
organised even between that date and the actual occupation on 
30 June and 1 July From telephone messages that came over 
continuously after the first raids took place, it seemed that there 
were very large numbers of people who ought to have been, and 
could have been, evacuated earlier had the British Government 
given a definite lead in the matter 

The UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE HOME 
DEPARTMENT (Mr Peake) The hon Member for North 
Camberwell (Mr Ammon) has, I think, rendered a service in 
raising this matter m the House this evening In one part 
of his speech there were complaints that the boats carrying 
evacuees were too full and in another part there were complaints 
that the boats were too empty There were complaints that too- 
many people had come and complaints that too few people had 
come , complaints that the Government acted too precipitately 
and complaints that they acted too slowly I was m some difficulty 
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at the end of the hon Gentleman s speech to know precisely what 
he was complaining about 


Mr AMMON The hon Gentleman is trying to be a little 
too clever because he must know that in each of those parts of 
my speech I was answering specific statements of the Home 
Secretary who had said that boats had come away empty I said 
that that was so in some ports but that in others they were 
over crowded The hon Gentleman might do me the 
courtesy of answering me instead of indulging in these 
debating points 


Mr PEAKE I am the last Member to attempt to score 
cheap points in debate and I hope the hon Member will treat me 
with the courtesy with which I treated him It seemed to me 
that a great jtirt of his speech was a challenge to the decision to_^ 
demilitarise the Channel Islands I share Ins regret that that 
decision had to be taken It was taken not by the Home Office 
but by the responsible military authorities upon purely military 
grounds France had collapsed The enemy were in posses 
s on of ports and aerodromes within a very few miles of the Cl annel 
Islands Moreover, those islands were not and never have been 
heavily fortified 

The decision to demilitarise the islands was taken on 19 June 
At the same meeting of the War Cabinet at which, that decision 
was arrived at it was decided that every possible facility must be 
provided for the evacuation of such of the civilian population as 
desired to come to the mainland There again I have not the 
slightest doubt that the decision taken was the right one It was 
obvious that the decision to demilitansc the islands and the 
decision to provide for the evacuation of as many of the civilian 
population as desired to leave must be taken quickly and must be 
put into operation with very great secrecy To hate announced 
the demilitarisation at that stage publicly in this country or over 
the wireless would have been to invite the Germans to take 
immediate possession of the islands and for that reason no an 
nouncement was made jn this country of the decision to demilitarise 
the islands Inquiries show that the island -luthorities estimated 
that somewhere about 30000 persons would desire to avail them- 
selves of the facilities for evacuation and boats were immediately 
provided by the British Government and arrived in the islands 
on the following morning Evacuation began on the morning of 
the 20th and continued for three or four days It is obvious that 
there must have been veiy great searchings of heart among the 
people id the islands before coming to a decision whether to stay 
or whether to leave, but I do not think anybody would suggest 
that jt would have been a wise thing to endeavour to enforce 
compulsory evacuation 
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Mr - PARKER Can the hon Gentleman say whether steps 
were taken to persuade the people to leave or whether the island 
authorities were asked to try to persuade them ? 

Mr PEAKE: As T have said, every possible facility was 
provided for them to leave, and an announcement, to which the 
hon Member for North Camberwell referred, was made in the 
Jersey Evenw? Post of 19 June This is one of the documents 
which he sent to my right hon Friend the Horne Secretary It 
said 

“ Shipping facilities are being provided by His Majesty’s Government 
for the immediate voluntary evacuation to the United Kingdom of 
women and children Similar facilities mil also be available for men 
between the ages of 20 and 35 who wish to join His Majesty's Forces 
and so far as accommodation permits, for other men.” 

It goes on to set out the detailed arrangements The question 

at issue on 19 June was whether it would or would not be wise 
to make evacuation compulsory All the advice \% c had from the 
Ishnd authorities tended to show that compulsory evacuation 
would be extremely unpopular and would, m fact, be unenforce- 
able , that a great many of the Islanders were determined at all 
costs to remain upon the land which they had tilled for genera- 
hons and in the homes w hick their families had occupied For 
hundreds of years Compulsory evacuation was really quite out 
of the question What we did, in fact, was -to give a lead by 


Guernsey and in Jersey For instance, in Jersey, with a popula- 
tion of 50 000, only 6,600 people decided to leave My right hon 
Friend the Home Secreta ry has pointed out, in answer to a Ques- 
tion, that the last boats to leave Jersey were by no means full On 
the other hand, in Guernsey, rather more people wished to come 
out than had been anticipated Out of a population of 42,000 in 
Guernsey, a smaller population than that of Jersey, 17,000 came 
Those two figures, coupled with 1,000, I think, from Alderney, 
made up a total of about 25,000 people who were evacuated from 
the Islands, as against an estimate of 30 000 by the Islands authori- 
ties when the policy was decided upon 
Of course, on a question of evacuation of this kind, people are 
apt to take different views Men who occupied prominent 
positions in the islands issued a statement which was no doubt 
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utmost capacity, but, as I have said, other boats, coming from 
Jersey, were not so full The remarkable thing is that 25,000 
volunteers should have been got out of the islands between the 
decision to demilitarise on the morning of the 19th, and the 
evening of the 23rd That, I think, is a very remarkable achieve- 
ment m the circumstances 

Sir J MEL LOR But was not varying advice given by the 
island authorities ’ Was not the right hon Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty right when he said that sometimes they 
were told that they should hasten to get out and that at other 
times they were told that they would be yellow if they did ? 

Mr PEAKE I am prepared to concede that point to the 
hon Gentleman, and I daresay that at different times different 
advice was in fact required by the exigencies of the situation 
After all, the island authorities were the people on the spot They 
saw what was happening They saw whether thyc was any 
tendency to confusion among the people, and I ha\c not the 
slightest doubt that they gave bona fide advice to the best of their 
ability 

Mr PARKER I am sorry to interrupt the hon Gentleman, 
but surely the point at issue is this Did the Home Office of this 
country bring pressure of any kind upon the island authorities to 
persuade them to encourage evacuation or not ? 

Mr PEAKE No, Sir Wh3t the authorities of this country 
did was to say, “ We must give the people in the Channel Islands 
opportunities and facilities for evacuation, and leave it lo them to 
decide whether they desire to come to this country or not " I 
have already quoted the statement in the Jersey Press of 19 June, 
and the hon Gentleman referred to a reassuring proclamation 
which was issued fn Guernsey on the 20th, in which some of the 
leading citizens, the Bailiff, the Crown Officers and others say 

** Wc wish ihe people or this uland to know for their Ruidance and 
assistance in the decision which each mast take for himself that we are 
remaining at our posts lo carry on our respccUve dunes " 

I do not think that that is a public statement about which anybody 
can make any criticism whatsoever The leading citizens decided, 
m order to reassure the people and to give confidence, that for 
their part they would stay in the islands and suck to their jobs 
What m fact happened 7 It is perfectly tnie that there were 
people who desired to leave Guernsey for whom facilities were not 
available, but that was after the aerial bombardment on the morning 
«£ 1% Vasvt, uT.ii iv Vs titA Vn vYit lean srurpmirig Vrcn pcop'ie ■wVio 
thought that things were going to be quiet and that it would be 
safer to stay in the islands, after the acnal bombardment on the 
morning of 28 June should have changed their minds and decided 
that they would m fart prefer to be evacuated 
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Mb LESLIE Was it not the case that the quay was crowded 
with people on the day the Gentians dropped their bombs on 
the quay and killed people, while the boats were packed with 
potatoes and to tomatoes 

Mr PEAKE It may be true that on the morning of 28 June 
potatoes and tomatoes were being shipped If it was tfie morning 
when the Germans came over and dropped bombs on the harbour, 
it was exceedingly fortunate that the ships were not being loaded 
at that time with human beings, because had there been evacuation 
m progress either voluntarily or compulsorily, a disaster of a very 
serious kind would have taken place 

Mb AMMON I am loth to'interrupt the hon. Gentleman, 
but he is unintentionally giving a misleading statement As a 
matter of fact, this was on the 27th before the bombardment took 
place 

Mr PEAKE The 27th? 

hfo AMMON The day before the raid Posters were put 
round the island saying * Do not be yellow and evacuate " What 
is more, individuals went along the queues of people telling them 
to go back 

Mr PEAKE I have not seen these posters saytng “ Do not 
be yellow," but it is possible that the island authorities did give 
advice of that sort I must confess that I should be horrified if* a 
-poster of that kind were put up in this country, but it is not a 
matter on which the Home Office can take any responsibility 
whatever This is the first time I have heard of these posters 

Mr AMMON No, I raised the question in the House a 
fortnight ago 

Mr PEAKE * ThcYe is not the slightest evidence that any- 
body who wished to be evacuated before the bombardment — 
which, I now recollect, took place on the evening of the 2Stb — 
was prevented from coming to this country by lack of accommoda- 
tion It was only after the bombardment that a considerable 
number of people who cither had decided in the first place not to 
go or had registered for evacuation on the first day and then had 
changed their minds, decided to go and that large numbers of 
people who wished to come to this country were unable to do so 

There arc two other small points with which I want to deal 
The hon Member for Romford (Mr Parker) asked whether any 
proper military precautions were taken to make the airport un- 
usable My information is that instructions for making it un 
usable for a considerable time were given ana tfiere is no reason 
to suppose that they were not earned out . But in regard to 
this question of the evacuation of the islands, the Government 
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hive nothing whatever with which to reproach themselves I 
wish that on all matters the Government and the Home Office 
had as perfectly clear a conscience as they have on this question 
of the Channel Islands 


* 4 July, 1940 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mr Churchill) It is with 
sincere sorrow that 1 must now announce to the House the 
measures which we have felt bound to take in order to prevent 
the French Fleet from falling into German hands When two 
nations are fighting together under long and solemn alliance 
against a common foe, one of them may be stricken down and 
overwhelmed, and may be forced to ask its Ally to release it from 
its obligations But the least that could be expected was that the 
French Government, in abandoning the conflict and leaving its 
whole weight to fall upon Great Britain and the British Empire, 
would have been careful not to inflict needless injury upon their 
faithful comrade, in whose final victory the sole chance of French 
freedom lay, and lies * 

As the House will remember, we offered to give full release to 
the French from their Treaty obligations, although these were 
designed for precisely the case which arose, on one condition, 
namely, that the French FFct should be sailed for British harbours 
before the separate armistice negotiations with the enemy were 
completed This was not done, but on the contrary, m spite of 
every kind of private and personal promise and assurance given by 
Admiral Darlan to the First Lord and to his Naval colleague the 
First Sea Lord of the British Admiralty, an armistice was signed 
which was bound to place the French Fleet as effectively in the 
power of Germany and its Italian following as that portion of the 
French Fleet which was placed in our power when many of them 
being unable to reach African ports, came into the harbours of 
Portsmouth and Plymouth about 10 days ago Thus I must place 

on rccr“ J t 1 --* — L * 1 — ’ r -*~’ -ne to 

us by : ■ . v 1 . . . ■ • * ■ . ■ ■ ■ con- 

sequen . ■ < . ■ ■ peals 

at the : « . • . ■ ■ ■ and 

breaking the engagements which fortified it 
There was another example of this dallous and perhaps even 
malevolent treatment which we received, not Indeed from the 
French nation, who have never been and apparently never arc to 
be consulted upon these transactions, but from the Bordeaux 
Government This is the instance There were over 400 German 
air pilots who were prisoners in France, many of them, perhaps 
most of them, shot down by the Royal Air Force I obtained 
From M Reynaud a personal promise that these pilots should be 
sent for safe keeping to England and orders were given by him 
to that effect, but when M Reynaud fell, these pilots were 
delivered over to Germany in order, no doubt, to win favour for 
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the Bordeaux Government with their German masters, and to 


Such wrongful deeds I am sure will not be condoned by history, 
and I firmly believe that a generation of Frenchmen will arise who 
will clear their national honour from all countenance of them 
I said last week that vve must now look with particular attention 
to our own salvation I have never in my experience seen so gnm 

nm ' A ' — *""• ~ — •— * v*— * -~j were to do about the French 

, ■ ■ v ows how strong were the reason 

■ . * it our duty to take, that every 

11 ■ same conviction about what 

should be done and there was not the slightest hesitation or 
divergence among them, and that the three Service Ministers, as 
well as men like the Minister of Information and the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, particularly noted for their long friendship 
with France, when they were consulted were equally convinced 
that no other decision than that which we took was possible We 
took that decision, and it was a decision to which, with aching 
hearts but with clear vision, we unitedly came Accordingly early 
yesterday morning, 3 July, after all preparations had been. made, 
vve took the greater part of the French Fleet under our control, or 
else called upon them, with adequate force, to comply with our 
requirements Two battleships, two light cruisers, some sub- 
marines, including a very large one, the Surcotf eight destroyers 
and approximately 200 smaller but extremely useful minesweeping 
and anti submarine craft which lay, for the most part at Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, though there were some at Sheemess, were 
boarded by superior forces, after brief notice bad been given 
wherever possible to their captains 
This operation was successfully earned out without resistance 
or bloodshed except in one instance A scuffle arose through a 
misunderstanding in the submarine Surcovf, in which one British 
leading seaman was killed and two British officers and one rating 
wounded and one French officer killed and one wounded For 
the rest, the French sailors in the mam, cheerfully accepted the 
end of a period of uncertainty A considerable number, E00 or 
900, have expressed an ardent desire to continue the war, and 
some have asked for British nationality This we are ready to 
grant without prejudice to the other Frenchmen, numbered by 
thousands, who prefer to fight on with us as Frenchmen AH the 
rest of those creivi will be immediately repatriated to French 
ports, if the French Government are able to make arrangement 
for their reception by permission of their German rulers We 
are also repatriating all French troops who were in this country, 
excepting those who, of thetr own free w ill, have volunteered to 
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to slip out of harbour in a gallant effort to reach Toulon or a North 
African port and place herself under German control, in accordance 
with the Armistice terms of the Bordeaux Government — though 
all this her crew and captain may nor have realised She was 
pursued by aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm and hit by at least one 
torpedo She may have been joined by other French vessels 
from Algiers, which were well placed to do so and to reach Toulon 
before we could overtake them She will, at any rate, be out of 
i action for many months to come , 

I need hardly say that the French ships were fought, albeit in 
this unnatural cause, with the characteristic courage of the French 
Navy, and every allowance must be made for Admiral Gensoul 
and his officers who felt themselves obliged to obey the orders 
they received from their Government and could not look behind 
that Government to see the German dictation 1 fear the loss of 
life among the French and in the harbour must have been heavy, 
as we were compelled to use a severe measure of force and several 
immense explosions were heard None of the British ships 
taking part in the action was in any way affected in gun-power or 
mobility by the heavy fire directed upon them I have not yet 
received any reports of our casualties, but Admiral Somerville’s 
Fleet is, m all military respects, intact and ready for further action 
The Italian Navy, for whose reception we had also made arrange- 
ments and which is, of course, considerably stronger numerically 
than the Fleet we used at Oran, kept prudently out of the way. 
However, we trust that their turn will come during the operations 
which we shall pursue to secure the effectual command of the 
Mediterranean 

A large proportion of the French Fleet has, therefore, passed 
into our hands or has*bcen put out of action or otherwise withheld 
from Germany by yesterday’s events The House will not 
expect me to say anything about other French ships which are at 
large except that it is our inflexible resolve to do everything that 
is possible in order to prevent them falling into the German grip 
I leave the judgment of our action, with confidence, to Parliament 
I leave it to the nation, and I leave it to the United States I 
leave it to the world and history , 

Now I turn to the immediate future We must, of course, 
r : >- ■ '■ * « ■■■ ■ «"'• 


party, should realise is in imminent danger These again arc 
matters upon which we have clear views These preparations are 
constantly occupying our toil from mom till night, and far into 
the night But. allhough we lave clear views, rt would not, I 
thmk. be profitable for us to discuss them in public, or even, so 
“f** ‘he Government are concerned, except .under very consider- 
able reserve, in a private session. 1 call Lpon all subjects of 
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His Majesty, and upon our Aiiies, and well-wishers — and they 
are not a few— all over the world, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
to give us their utmost aid In the fullest harmony with our 
Dominions, we are moving through a period of extreme danger 
and of splendid hope, when every virtue of our race will be tested, 
and all that we have and are will be freely staked This is no time 
for doubt or weakness. It is the supreme hour to which we have 
been called. 

I will venture to read to the House a message which I have 
caused to u_ T “*‘“ -»• — «• - - -** 

under the 

I should ■ ■ . * ■ 

his own i • . • 

message : 

“ On what may be the eve of an attempted invasion or battle for 


muie vjeiiu.ui uoupi can ue uuoc« m mis country, outer uoni ine air 
or across the sea, than can be deslroyed'or captured by the strong 
forces at present under arms The Royal Air Force is in excellent order 
and at the highest strength K has yet attained The German Navy 
was never so weak, nor the British Army at home so strong as now 
The Prime Minister expects all His Majesty’s servants in high places 


scicmsly exercising a disturbing or depressing influence, and whose talk 
is calculated to spread alarm and despondency Thus alone will they 
be worthy of the fighting men who, in the air, on the sea, and on land, 
have already met the enemy without any sense of being outmatched 
in martial qualities ” 

In conclusion I feci that we are entitled to the confidence of 
the House and that we shall not fail in our duty, however painful 


negoUations in any form and through any channel with the 
German and Italian Governments We shall, on the contrary, 
prosecute the war with the utmost vigour by all the means that are 
open to us until the righteous purposes for which we entercd^ipon 
it have been fulfilled. 

9 July, 1940 

Colonel WEDGWOOD asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether he has yet taken any action m connection with the French 
Legion and other troops ; whether such members of the Legion 
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as decide to continue to fight for us under British officers will be 
given the option of takiog up British citizenship, as in the case 
of the French Navy ? 

Mr EDEN General de Gaulle has been officially recognised, 
and French troops are being organised under his command As 
was stated by my right htra Fnend the Home Secretary in reply 
to a Question on 4 July last, it has been decided in principle 

to afford spec ' — r?— who 

continue to s 1 * \ . '.'nurse, 

apply to any ■ ' ■ ■ ■ : ■ » 


9 July, 1340 

The FIRST LORt) OF THE ADMIRALTY (Mr A V. 
Alexander) The House will remember that on 4 July the Prime 
Minister described the painful but very necessary action we had 
taken on the previous day to prevent units of the French Fleet, 
lying in British and North African ports, passing into enemy 
control Since that date the Royal Navy have carried out two 
other operations designed to increase the security of this country 
against the use of French warships by the enemy On 6 July a 
French battle-cruiser of the Durtkrrque class, which had been 
damaged and driven ashdre at Oran, ms attacked by aircraft 
of the Fleet Air Arm, which obtained six hits As a result this 
powerful ship will be incapable of effective use for a very long 
tune to come Apart from the ships thus dealt with, there lay 
at Dakar, in French West Africa, the 35,000-ton battleship 
Richelieu, which had just been completed, and which was the 
most modern and formidable capital ship in the world, immediately 
available for active operations 

In accordance with the decision announced, to the House by 
the Prime Minister, Hts Majesty's Government decided that 
steps must also be taken to ensure that this vessel did not fall 
into enemy hands in a condition in which she could be used 
against us A force was accordingly despatched to Dakar with 
order to present to the French Admiral there proposals similar 
to those offered to the French Commander at Oran On 7 July 
the Flag Officer entrusted with this operation sent one of his 
captains ahead in a sloop in order to present the terms in person 
On arrival this ship was informed by the French authorities that 
they would open fire if she approached close to the port, and it 
was only after an interval that the Trench consented to receive 
this communication by signal In view of th<v statements which 
have been made by the Trench Government concerning the terras 
oSTcrtd at Oran, ] think it is desirable that I should recapitulate 
now those put to the Admiral at Dakar 

His Majesty's Government offered four alternatives Firstly 
that the French ships should , - - * 

escort to a BntUh port with ■ 
once be repatriated, and at tl ■ ‘ 

to Trance; secondly, that t ■ ■ , 
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to a French port 10 the West Indies where they could be de- 
militarised : * ‘ ■ y ' . 

keeping , : ■ ■ . . ■ 

Within t«£ . ■ . • . ■ . 

within a ti • ■ ■ ■ f 

it * v- r-‘- •- , ved within 

s . 1 '• • '! T w charge 

“ • ■ * ■ ' ' Finally, 


■ , propose to 

accede to any of the British suggestions, he had no alternative but 
to carryout his painful duty iu the early hours of 8 July 

The attack upon the Richelieu was twofold A ship’s boat, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Commander R H Bnstowe, 
K N , was sent into the harbour carrying depth charges With 
great daring the boat successfully passed the boom defences and 
went alongside the port quarter of the Richelieu At the right 
moment depth charges were dropped close under the stern of the 
warship as she lay at anchor in the shallow water in order to 
damage her propellers and steering gear The motor-boat began 
to withdraw immediately after dropping the depth charges, but 
•while still in the harbour broke down and lay helpless for a time 
The crew, however, succeeded in getting one engine running just 
as they were discovered, and the boat, which was pursued, just 
managed to escape by crossing the harbour defence nets, which 
held its pursuer I am sure that the House will join me in paying 
tribute to the gallantry and skill with which this operation was 
carried out, for it must be obvious that whoever undertook an 
operation like that ran the risk the whole time of blowing him- 
self up 

The main attack was entrusted to aircraft of the Fleet Air Ann 
and took place after the attack by the motor-boat These aircraft 
were successful with their torpedoes, a number of which hit the 
Richelieu The motor boat, which was still in the harbour, 
witnessed the aircraft attack, heard five explosions and then saw 
smoke issuing from the battleship Air reconnaissance since 
earned out has established that the Richelieu has a list to port 
and is down by the stem A large quantity of oil fuel covers the 
water around the ship All our aircraft returned safely, in spite 
of heavy anti-aircraft fire I would desire, and I am sure the 
House would pay tribute to the skill, efficiency and courage with 
which this action has been earned out by the officers and men 
concerned 


we ■ 

btc ■ 

cor ’ \ ’ ■ ' ■ 

'nave now passefc under our cotfmh, tmu ’uus Veen "xcnlx, inrh wit 
has been badly damaged and immobilised That makes five of 
these two classes Of two modern battle-cruisers, one has been 
driven ashore at Oran and, as I have already mentioned, will be 
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out of action for a long time to come, if not permanently The 
other, as the Prime Minister told the House, managed to escape 
and is presumed to have reached Toulon, but only after having 
been hit by a torpedo, which will immobohse her for some time 
The state of the Richelieu, the seventh ship, has been described 
already this afternoon There remains, in addition, only the sister 
ship of the Richelieu , the Jean Bart , which will not, however, be 
completed for operational service for some months to come 

I need not emphasise that the transfer of this powerful modem 
capital fleet to the enemy might have altered the whole balance 
of naval strength, with incalculable results to our cause As a 
result of the measures we have taken, this grave anxiety is now 
removed Perhaps the House will permit me to add a word of 
thanks to our Naval Staff, who had to plan these recent operations 
immediately with and following the completion of the evacuation 
in face of the enemy of troops and refugees totalling not fewfcr than 
600,000, the greatest achievement of its kind in the history of 
naval operations and a remarkable tribute to the value of our 
sea power, a power which wc do not intend to lose Rather vve 
intend to prevent the seaborne invasion of this island or the, 
escape of any marauders who dire to set foot here 

Mr R C MORRISON When the four alternative proposals 
were rejected, did the Admiral of the French battleship make any 
alternative suggestion ? , ' 

Mr ALEXANDER The French Admiral made no other 
suggestion at all 

Mr GALLACHER In view of the traditions of the French 
people and sailors, was it not possible to make an appeal to the 
French sailors to take over the ship and immobilise it ? 

Mr ALEXANDER It was made clear by the Prime Minister 
that His Majesty’s Government made an appeal to the people 
in charge of the Tleet to sail with us and fight with us. 

Miss RATHBONE What steps have been taken to make 
know n to the French people the terms, because they hav e been so 
ingeniously suppressed by the Pctain Government ’ 

Mr ALEXANDER I believe steps have been taken by the 
Ministry of Information Perhaps the hon Lady will put that 
Question down 


Mr HANNAH Can we not express sympathy with the 
relatives of the Trench sailors ? 


■ AS , T0R ■ 11 "■>' 'CIT difficult to pet the truth 

to the Trench sailors in this country’ Some of us tried very 
f bdd Cl ,hCra ta ° W wa5 EOmE on * but 11 ' vas absolutely 



Mr ALEXANDER . I think that question should be put on 
the Paper. Of course, there is no Member of the Government 
and certainly no officer or man of the British Fleet, who does 
^ not regret to the utmost that this action has been necessary I 

l may add that the commanding officer in charge of the operations 

sent a personal signal to the French Admiral after they were 
over expressing his regret at having to carry out these painful 
duties and hoping there were no casualties 
On 14 July, the French National Festival in honour of the Fall 
of the Bastille in 1789, Mr Churchill broadcast to the nation “ IVe 
fight alone," he said, "in this strong city of refuge, ti Inch enshrines 
the title deeds of human progress " lie found no room for dismay 
and no sign of it eakness A million and a half men stood to arms 
and behind them Mere a million Home Guards Oicr a thousand 
armed ships, under the White Ensign patrolled the seas E\cry 
village, every town and e\ery city uouli be d fended Efforts must 
be redoubled until, in 1942, the war ' mil take a different form 
from the defensive in which it has hitherto been bound ' 

There follow a few replies to Questions which indicate the sus- 
tained interest of the Commons in the relations of the war and our 
diplomacy The possibilities of our extension of the war in the 
Middle East and the Far East occupied many minds The effects 
of the German occupation of the West European coastline upon 
the blofkade and shipping services called for new policies, but Mr 
Greenwood was able, early in August to speak Without pessimism 
of the enemy's economic position 

13 June, 1940 

RUSSIA (BRITISH AMBASSADOR) 

Sir P. HANNON asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs when His Majesty’s Ambassador to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics will take up his duties, whether 
any special powers have been conferred upon the Ambassador 
apart from 'the ordinary functions which pertain to his office, 
and whether any change has been made in the grants and allowances 
hitherto made to this embassy ? 


The UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (Mr Butler) The hon and learned Member for 
East Bristol (Sir S Cripps) has now arrived in Moscow and has 
taken up his duties as His Majesty's Ambassador He will occupy 
the post in the same capacity in all respects as previous Am- 
bassadors have done He will not receive a salary but expenses 
in the form of a representation allowance appropriate to his 


position 


11 July, 1940 

GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA 
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towards Russia was to direct attacks against the Baku oilfields ; 
and whether he can give a categorical denial to those allegations, 
and assure the House that the policy of the Government is to 
improve and strengthen the relations between this country and 
the Soviet Union ? 


Mr BUTLER Yes Sir The policy of His Majesty’s 



F 


made a friendly approach to Hts Majesty's Government and 
proposed the resumption of trade negotiations This move on 
their part constituted a welcome departure from the unfriendly 
attitude which the Soviet Government had adopted ever since the 
breakdown of the political negotiations in August of last year 
His Majesty’s Government at once responded to this approach 
by the Soviet Government, and it is to be hoped that the dis- 
cussions on which His Majesty’s Ambassador m Moscow is at 
present engaged may finally remove any danger which may have 
been apprehended that the Soviet Government would work cither 
economically or militarily against Great Britain m the interests 
of Germany Ever since the outbreak of war. His Majesty’s 
Government have had to guard against this danger when making 
their military plans It was natural, therefore, that the Staffs, 
who in a totalitarian war have to consider all future hypotheses, 
should consider how to counter Russian assistance to Germany. 
Apart from actual military assistance, one of the most valuable 
forms of help which the Soviet Government were in a position to 
give Germany was (o supply her with oil from the Caucasus 
It was thus the duty of the General Staffs to examine whether in 
certain eventualities it would be possible to interfere with the 
output of oil from the Caucasian wells I might add that no 
attempt was made at any time to enlist the co-operation or acqui- 
escence of cither Turkey or Iran in these hypothetical plans 
I trust that this statement will dispel any false and mischievous 
impressions which German propaganda has sought to create 


7 August,' 1940 

GREAT BRITAIN AND RUSSIA (TRADE 
NEGOTIATIONS) 

Mr. NEIL MACLEAN asked the Under-Sccrctary of .State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he is aware that an Iranian delegation 
armed in Moscow to discuss questions of railway transport 
connected with the Soviet -Iranian Trade Agreement; that trade 
r -: f- - ' ■ ■ proceeding, and 

i whether trade 

- ■ ' "s "! . .■ i'j* ■ » i between our 

representative in Moscow and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
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Republics Government; if so, when, and what progress has 
been made towards a satisfactory agreement being quickly con- 
cluded? 

Mr BUTLER My noble Friend has recently sent instruc- 
tions to His Majesty’s Ambassador in Moscow to seek a further 
interview with, the People's Commissar for Foreign Trade 
M Miloyan, ■ 

His Majesty’s ( t ■ ■ 

the Soviet Go • 5 

that negotiation *uoum iuuac lupiti piogiess us possiote i 
ha\e seen reports that Soviet-Iraman, Soviet-Swedish and Soviet- 
German negotiations connected with trade matters are ui progress 

Mr MACLEAN Have definite instructions been given, 
and a programme outlined, to our representative there so that he 
can place them before the Russian Foreign Minister ? 



details have been sufficiently investigated and that the Mews of 
His Majesty’s Government are well known 


lfi July, 1940 

ANGLO JAPANESE AGREEMENT 

Sir JOHN WARD LAW-MILNE (by Private Nonce) asked 
the Pnme Minister whether he can make a statement on the » 
recent Japanese demand for the stoppage of supplies to China * 
through Hong Kong and Burma 7 

Tun PRIME MINISTER On 24 June the Japanese Govern- 
ment requested His Majesty’s Government to take measures to 
stop the transit to China via Burma of war material and certain 
other goods A similar request was made in respect of Hong 
Kong The continuance of the transit of these materials was 
represented as having a serious effect on Anglo Japanese relations 

An agreement has now been reached with the Japanese Govern- 
ment as follows 

Hong Kong — The export of arms and ammunition from Hong 
Kong has been prohibited since January, 1939, and none of the 
war materials to which the Japanese Government attach importance 
are in fact being exported 

Burma —The Government of Burma have agreed to suspend 
for a period of three months the transit to China of arms and 
ammunition as well as the following articles petrol, lorries and 
railway material 

The categories of goods prohibited in Burma will be prohibited 
in Hong Kong 

In considenng the requests made by the Japanese Government 
and in reaching the agreement to which I have referred. His 
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Majesty’s Government were not unmindful of the various obliga- 
tions accepted by this country including their obligations to the 
National Government of China and to the Bntish territories 
affect ed, His Majesty’s Government were however also bound 
to have regard to the present world situation, nor could they 
ignore the dominant fact that we arc ourselves engaged m a life 
and death struggle 

The general policy of this country towards the Far Eastern 
troubles has been repeatedly defined We have persistently 
asserted our desire to see assured to China a free and independent 
future, and we have as frequently expressed our desire to improve 
our relations with Japan 

To achieve these objectives two things were essential— time and 
a relief of tension On the one hand it was clear that the tension { 
was rapidly growing owing to the Japanese complaints about the > 
passage of war material by the Burma route On the other, to 
agree to the permanent closure of the route would be to default 
from our obligations as a neutral friendly Power to China What 
we have therefore made is a temporary arrangement in the hope 
that the time so gained may lead to a solution just and equitable to 
both parties to the dispute, and freely accepted by them both 

We wish for no quarrel with any nation m the Far East We 
desire to see China’s status and integrity preserved, and as was 
indicated in our Note of 14 January, 1939, we arc ready to negotiate 
with the Chinese Government after the conclusion of peace, the 
abolition of extra territorial rights, the rendition of concessions 
and the revision of treaties on the basis of reciprocity and equality 
We wish to sec Japan attain that state of prosperity which will 
ensure to her population the welfare and economic security which 
every Japanese naturally desires Towards the attainment of the 
aims of both these countries wearc prepared to offer our collabora- 
tion and our contribution But it must be clear that if they arc to 
be attained, it must be by a process of peace and conciliation and 
not by war or threat of war 

Mr NOEL-BAKER May we nghtly interpret that state- 
ment as meaning that His Majesty's Government have no desire to 
impose peace terms on the Chinese people, or to urge them to 
accept peace terms which they regard as surrender to aggression? 

v 

The PRIME MINISTER - I would not wish to add to my 
reply 


bound'' 

The PRIME MINISTER: J have read out a statement, 
which I have very carefully prepared and considered. My viewy 
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in the past on this matter are well known I should hesitate to 
try to improvise any addition to my statement npw 

Mr HORE BELISHA Is my right hon. Friend satisfied 
that this concession made to Japan will, in fact, secure the good 
will of that country towards this country , and has he operated 
throughout in consultation and m so far as that may be possible, 
in agreement path the United States and Soviet Governments 7 

The PRIME MINISTER I can give no such assurance as 


„ 31 July, 1940 

ANGLO JAPANESE AGREEMENT (BURMA) 

Mr MANDER asked the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs what rights have been granted to the Japanese in respect of 
inspection of traffic passing under the recent Agreement on the 
Burma road , hoiv many persons are now included in the Japanese 
diplomatic and consular staff in Burma , and to what extent these 
numbers are to be increased, and for what purpose ? x 

Mr BUTLER The recent Agreement does not grant nghts 
of inspection to the Japanese authorities in Burma There is no 
Japanese diplomatic staff m Burma, and the only Japanese Con- 
sulate is situated at Rangoon The staff of the Consulate consists 
of a Consul two Japanese Chancellors two Japanese clerks one 
Burtran and one Indian clerk No recent increase has occurred, 
and I have no information of any intended increase 


14 August, 1940 

EMPIRE WAR MATERIAL (JAPAN) 

Mr MANDER asked the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether it is proposed to continue the supply of oil and 
other articles required for war purposes from British sources to 
Japan in view of the refusal of such supplies to China by toe 
closing of the Burn ”1 ' * * ,4L " 

States of America i ■ 1 “ 

Japan will be bon; ■ 

posals for the exp- , ‘ 1 ■ 

under consideration 7 
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Thb under-secretary of state for foreign 

AFFAIRS (Mr Butler) I have no statement to make at 
present on the first two points raised by the hon Member. As to 
the third, I would refer him to the answer given by my nght hon. 
Friend the Minister of Economic Warfare on 6 August to the hon. 
Member for Romford (Mr Parker) 


ll'July, 1940. 

RUMANIA 

Sir T MOORE asked the Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether Rumania is still adopting an attitude of 
complete neutrality , and whether he can make any statement on 
the subject ? 

Mr BUTLER- I would refer my hon and gallant Friend 
to the declaration of policy which the Rumanian Government 
have themselves issued within the last few days 

Following Is the declaration : 

“ In foreign relations the Government intends to follow a policy of 
sincere assimilation to the system created by the Berhn-Rome Axis, and 
that, not only as an expression of political realism, but also as it is the 
logical consequence of the pohucal ideology of its members, who are 
the true interpreters of the sentiments of the nation Simultaneously 


road of such a policy As for other countries, the Government con- 
siders it a duty to collaborate at present and in future in everything 
which may serve the supreme purpose of peace -and European recon - 
StrucUon ” 


. 17 July, 1940. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND RUMANIA 

Mr MANDER asked the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the British guarantee to Rumania remains in force ? 


Majesty's Government and by the French Government In the 
circumstances which have now arisen His Majesty’s Government 
do not, so far as they themselves arc concerned, consider that any 
further obligation devolves upon them under its terms. 
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23 July, 1940 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA (PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT). 

Mr. MANDER asked the Prime Minister whether he can now 
make a statement with regard to the granting of official recognition 
to a Czechoslovak Government on the same lines as that granted 
to the Polish Government, bearing particularly m mind the 
recognition already granted to the National Czechoslovak Com- 
mittee and the Czechoslovak army, the existence of a Czechoslovak 
legation in London, and the importance of placing all Allies m the 
same political position 7 

Thb PRIME MINISTER Communications have recently 
passed between my Noble Friend on the one side and Dr Benes 
on behalf of the Czechoslovak National Committee on the other, 
concerning the recognition of the Czechoslovak National Com- 
mittee as a Provisional Czechoslovak" Government As the result 
of these communications, Dr Benes informed my Noble Fnend 
of the composition of the Provisional Czechoslovak Government, 
in which several new members joined the previous members of 
the Czechoslovak National Committee, and requested the recog- 
nition by His Majesty’s Government of the newly constituted 
Provisional Czechoslovak Government This recognition was 
granted on 21 July in a letter from my Noble Friend to Dr Benes 
in the following terms • 

“ In the light of exchanges of view which have taken place between 
us, I have the honour to inform you that. In response to the request 
of the Czechoslovak National Committee, His Majesty s GoveromeDt 
In the United Kingdom are happy to recognise and enter into rclaUons 
with the Provisional Czechoslovak Government established by the 
Czechoslovak National Committee to function in this country His 
Majesty’s Government will be glad to discuss with the representatives 
of the provisional Government certain questions arising out of this 
recognition which require settlement ' 4 


U July, 1940 

ABYSSINIA 

Colonel WEDGWOOD asked the Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether contact has been made between the 
British Government and the Emperor of Ethiopia , whether the 
Emperor’s government will be recognised as the lawful government 
of Ethiopia and admitted to the full status of an ally m the present 
war, with assurances that Ethiopia s independence will be assured 
when the war is won ; and whether, in consequence contact will 
be made with General Abeba Aragut, who is commanding the 
Ethiopian forces m the field and with Ras Birru, formerly war 
minister of Abyssinia, who recently flew from Jerusalem- to the 
Sudan to join the Ethiopian forces on the Emperor s behalf, in 
order that the British and Ethiopian forces may co-ordmate their 
■activities against the Italians in Ethiopia 7 
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Mr BUTLER Yes, Sir While the right hon and gallant 
Gentleman will readily understand that it is not possible to go 
into any detail in answering his Question, I can assure him that 
His Majesty’s Government realise the importance of co ordinating 
all activities likely to damage the enemy's military effort m North 
and East Africa and in Abyssinia 


30 July, 1940 

ECONOMIC WARFARE 

The MINISTER OF ECONOMIC WARFARE (Mr 
Dalton) German occupation of the West European coastline 
from the North Cape to the Pyrenees has greatly changed the con- * 
ditions of the economic war The German Armies have succeeded 

in overrunning large parts of Western Europe, but the overseas 
imports which they require are still barred from the seas com- 
manded by the Royal Navy Many fewer ships are now engaged 
on legitimate neutral trade between Europe and the Americas 

Moreover, * ■ 1 

the Medite * 

Atlantic 
mg many 
British wat 

imposing such grave inconveniences upon shippers, shipowners 
and crews His Majesty’s Government have decided to extend the 
navicert system io all seaborne goods consigned to any European 
port, as well as to certain Atlantic islands and to certain neutral 
ports in North Africa. In future ships sailing from a neutral port 
to any such destination must obtain naiicerts for all items of 
cargo, and in addition a ship navicert at the last port of loading 
Any consignment not naviccrted and any ship without a ship 
navicert, will henceforth be liable to seizure by Our patrols The 
same rules will apply to Outgoing trade Ships sailing from 
European ports, or from certain Atlantic islands, or from certain 
neutral ports in North Africa must have certificates of non-enemy 
origin for all items of their cargoes, and any ship whose cargo is 
not fully certificated will be liable to be seized together with all 
unccrtificatcd items of the cargo An "t)rder m Council giving 
effect to these changes will be issued forthwith 

It has been suggested in some quarters that we intend to 
extend the blockade to certain neutral countries This is not so 


policy ol His Majesty s Government cot merely to allow such ade- 
quate supplies to pass through our controls, but to assist neutral 
countries to obtain them These measures wi(] greatly benefit 
those engaged in honest neutral trade Delays m such trade, due 
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to the exercise of our controls, will be much reduced At the 
same time, a heavy blow will be struck at those who seek to elude 
our controls and to carry supplied cither to or from the enemy 
Our friends will be further encouraged, and our enemies dis- 
comforted, by some ingenious provision which my right hon 
Friend, the Minister of Shipping, will, I understand, immediately 
announce 

Finally, I would recall that on 2 July I informed the House that 
contraband control had been extended to French territory under 
enemy control and that no goods were being allowed to reach the 
enemy through unoccupied France After a most careful review 
of all the circumstances. His Majesty’s Government have now 
decided, with regret, that in present conditions they must treat all 
metropolitan France, as well as Algeria, Tunisia and French 
Morocco, in the same manner, for the purposes of contraband an,d 
enemy export control, ns enemy-controlled territory Goods 
destined for these territories are, therefore, liable to be seized as 
contraband and goods originating in, or owned by persons in, 
such territories, are liable to be placed in prize These steps, 
which I have now announced, are designed to smooth the path oF 
genuine neutral trade, while increasing the strength of our blockade 
and avoiding all unnecessary cafts upon the Royal Navy 

Spain (Oil Imports) 

Mr SILKIN' asked the Minister of Economic Warfare whether 
shipments of oil and oil-products to Spain from America are 
greatly in excess of last year s quantities , whether he has informa- 
tion to show that oil is reaching Germany from Spam, and 
whether he will give an assurance that every endeavour will be 
made to ensure that no more oil reaches Spain than she legitimately 
requires for her own normal consumption 7 

Mr DALTON Shipments of oil and oil products to Spam 
from America during the first half of this >ear have been sub- 
stantially greater than during the corresponding period of last 
year. Before the collapse of France the only route by vvhfth oil 
could reach Germany from Spain was by sea across the Western 
Mediterranean and through Italy, and we relied upon French 
naval patrols to prevent such traffic Since the collapse of France 
many features of the situation have become obscure, and I am 
sending an officer of my Ministry to Spain this week in order to 
confer with the Spanish authorities and with- His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Madrid The desire of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is to enable Spam to receive adequate supplies of oil for her 
own internal consumption, but not for re-export, and to maintain 
her oil stocks si a reasonable and steady level 

Mr SILKIN ‘ In view of the fact that the exports for this 
3 -ear are greater than last 3 car, is it not obvious that Spain has been 
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allowed to accumulate stocks of oil which may possibly be used 
against us 7 

Mr QUINTINHOGG In view of the fact that Spam is non- 

belligerent why give her any oil at all 9 

Mr DA.LTON In the Itght of the answer I gave, I think it 
is evident that the stocks of oil in Spam are likely to be at a higher 
level now than they were a year ago, and it is precisely to investigate 
this and kindred matters that I am sendmg my oil adviser to 
Spam 


. . ; ■ ^ 

, . . ■ . • • 

Mr DALTON The stocks of oil, when ascertained, wtll 
obviously be an element in determining the future import require* 
ments With regard to Italy, I hope we have all learned a lesson 
from that experience 

Mr SHINWELL asked the Minister of Economic Warfare 
whether he had any information on the imports of lubricating oil 
into Spain , and whether he has any reason to beheve that some 
portion of this oil is passing into German hands ? 

Mr DALTON Yes Sir, I have a good deal of information 
on the subject of these imports I have no evidence of re-exports 
of lubricating oil to Germany, but stocks in Spain appear to be so 
high relatively to domestic consumption that no navicerts are 
now being issued . 


30 July, 1940 

NEUTRAL SHIPPING (GOVERNMENT MEASURES) 

Mr SHINWELL asked the Minister of Shipping what steps 
he proposes to take to prevent neutral shipping resources being 
used by the enemy 7 

The MINISTER OF SHIPPING (Mr Cross) «■ The course 
of the war has made necessary new measures for the control of 
shipping A large volume of shipping is already under British 
and Allied control, and this includes a substantial tonnage of neutral 
shipping on British time charter While His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment remain prepared to take further tonnage upon charter, they 
propose other measures to ensure that so far as possible shipping 
which is not controlled by the Allies will not find employment to 
trades which would in any way benefit the enemy 
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Hitherto the widespread and important shipping facilities 
under British control have been freely available to all vessels 
Such facilities include the provision of bunkers, dry docking and 
repairing insurance stores and many minor services It is not 
reasonable that these facilities should continue to be freely avail 
able to shipowners who do not render commensurate service in 
return or to those who fail to satisfy His Majesty s Government 
that they will refrain from carrying on trade which would be 
injurious to the Allied war effort The possession of a ships 
navicert for every voyage to which the navicert system applies will 
be essential Neutral owners who have not already entered into 
satisfactory arrangements on these lines are invited to do so and 
to supply His Majesty s Government with such particulars as may 
be necessary to establish the character of the trade on which their 
ships are engaged Those who give acceptable undertakings will 
receive for each of their ships a pass called a ship s warrant which 
will assure them of continued access to the available commercial 
shipping facilities under British control Ships which are unable 
to produce a ship s warrant will be subject to separate inquiries 
on each occasion on which they desire facilities under British 
control This must at least mean delay and inconven ence I 
hope that all shipowners affected will lose no time in signing the 
necessary undertaking themselves or instructing their London 
representatives to do so 

The scheme comes into operation forthwith Shipowners or 
their representatives desirous of participating in the scheme can 
obtain information as to the undertaking required and as to the 
scheme generally by application to the Ministry of Shipp ng 

Mr SHINWELL Bearing on the question or the use of 
neutral shipping resources will the Minister give his attention to 
the subversive activities now being employed m the United States 
and other countries as regards neutral seamen 7 * 9 Is he aware that 
many neutral seamen are now being subverted from their allegiance 
to this country ? 

Mr CROSS That matter h3S already had my attention for 
some weeks past and I am doing everything possible to deal with 
the situation.. 


7 August 1940 

The MINISTER WITHOUT PORTFOLIO (Mr Arthur 
Greenwood) Let us jn order to put ourselves in good 

heart consider the economic position of the enemy Hitler in his 
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He also told us that his total amount of supplies to the army and 
the air force, and for all services, was considerably greater than 
before his attack m the West That, no doubt, is true, as, of course, 
it is true of this country , but we must look at the picture a little 
more closely It is true that Hitler commands the West of 
Europe from the Arctic Circle to the Pyrenees, a vast coastline 
2,000 miles in length ft is true that he has brought many millions 
of people under his sway, but we must not assume that this great 
stretch of coast is necessarily an overwhelming nsset to Hitler. 
Nor must we assume that he has made millions of friends Hitler 
rules o\er sullen people who may prove to be liabilities rather than 


but he cannot add starvation to slavery without running the grave 
nsk of resolution within his own territory 
Hitler is, m fact, beset by serious problems within Ins swollen 

d : ' ' '■ * • s •’ ■ ‘ <■ ■ 

h . 

Speaker, I wonder I fancy that, as winter draws on, Hiller will 
r ■ * ■ * ■ , ' . >' r • ■ ■ * * his aggression 

i ■ ■ . • ,* ■ ■ j . • • • < 'is newly*scized 

1 ■» ' • ■ rampled down 


lor our deadly bombing planes, night by night and week by week, 
and more and more heavily, as our bombing strenfth Increases 
Output vital to the enemy has, undoubtedly, been interfered 
with scry seriously and it will be difficult, if not Impossible, to 
repair the damage which has been done to productive enterprises, 
transport, lines of commun cation and valuable stores, for a con- 
siderable time to come He will need to draw more and more on 
his resources The more vigorously he piosecutcs the war, the 
more rapidly hi* stores will disappear, and he will find U increas- 
ingly difficult to maintain his production to meet wastage and 
losses, notwithstanding hu very highly -organised industrial system, 
r ii°? V ** bought that with the Western ports of Europe at Jus 
lull disposal, the enemy will be able to satisfy his present need for 
imports, but the British Navy, the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
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House, the measures which are being taken now to ensure that 
Hitler shall not draw sustenance from foreign sources Not only 
Germany, but the territories which he now controls will be unable 
to carry on trade on any scale with the outside world The 
blockade operates over a wide area, which must become more and 
more impoverished as its artenes are cut 
I have no doubt that Hiller has seized and will continue to seize 
all the food and materials he can from the territories he has over- 
run He will ransack every cupboard, but once he has despoiled 
his victims supplies will cither cease or become, in future much 
less plentiful Hitler boasted in his speech that he possessed 
unlimited quantities of what he called the two most vital raw 
materials, coal and iron I do not wish to pursue this problem 
m any detail Iron, he possesses in great quantities and he pro 
bably has no need to fear a shortage of aluminium but his coal 
situation is different and his supplies henceforth will be seriously 
short He may sit upon mountains of iron ore, but if he has not 
the coal whereby the iron ore can be smelted, it will not be of 
first-class military value to him On balance, in a normal year. 


< . I ■ 

those two illustrations merely as pointers to the situation tn which 
Hitler now finds himself economically If and when the real 
pinch comes, as it will sooner or later, in a hundred different direc- 
tions, it is more than doubtful whether the subdued peoples of 
Germany and other lands will be prepared or able to stand the 
strain 


15 August, 1940 

SOMALILAND OPERATIONS 
The PRIME MINISTER I have some unsatisfactoiy news 
for the House about Somaliland The small British holding 
force which was occupying the Tug Argen position to the North- 
East of Hargeisa has been driven back by greatly superior Italian 
forces, amounting to about two divisions, including armoured 
vehicles and considerable artillery As operations are still in 
progress, I cannot say any more, but I shall be dealing generally 
with the Eastern situation next week 
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CHAPTER IV 


BRITAIN ORGANISES HER HOME DEFENCES 

It is impossible in this \olume to trace even m outline the Govern- 
ment s home policy No extracts are included which concern finance 
or trade or industrial relations or labour organisation It has been 
found necessary also for reasons of space to exclude the discussion 
on 22 May of the Treachery Bill which provides that the death 
penalty may be exacted in grave cases of espionage and sabotage 
Similarly the discussion on 16 23 and 24 July and I August of the 
proposal to set up special courts to deal speedily with* offences of 
military importance in Invasion areas have had to be omitted In 
these long anil often difficult debates the House tenaciously refused 
to accept the Government s proposals until It Has satisfied that 
concessions Mould be made which Mould safeguard the civil popu- 
lation from undue loss of liberty The same concern for the main- 
tenance of the rights of democratic citizenship inspired the discussion 
on 31 July of limitations of the freedom of the Press 

From time to time concern k as expressed at the frequency of 
secret sessions and the House showed Us traditional awareness of 
democratic principle on such occasions as that of 23 October, it frit 
the prolongation of the life of Parliament without further reference 
to the electorate was discussed 

The subject matter of this chapter then, Is main!} the military 
and other means of preparing and organising the defences of Britain 
against Invasion 

22 May, 1940 

The LORD PRIVY SEAL (Mr Attlee) I have to inform 
the House that the present situation is so critical that the Govern- 
ment are compelled to seek special powers from the House by 
a Bill to be passed through all its stages in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to day The Government are convinced that now is 

the time when we must mobilise to the full the whole resources 
of this country We must throw all our weight into the struggle 
Every private interest must give way to the urgent needs of the 
community We cannot know what the next few weeks or even 
days tray bnng forth but whatever may come wc shall meet it 
as the British people m the past have met dangers and overcome 
them 

But it is necessary that the Government should be give.* com- 
plete control over persons and property, not just some persons of 
some particular class of the community, but of all persons, rich 
and poor, employer and workman, man or woman, and all property 
It is these powers for which I am asking the House this afternoon 
1 do not ask for them in any spirit of panic, there is no need for 
panic I am asking that in this emergency we should be given 
the requisite powers that may be needed In order to pass the 
Bill through all its stages, it is necessary to move this procedure 
7$ 
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one district to another, there should be payment to deal with 
things of that kind There is power to inspect premises and to 
require employers to produce their books The object is to mobilise 
the effective resources of the nation for whatever tasks may come 
upon us now I said at the beginning that it was essential that 
this should be done, but not because people are unwilling I am 
convinced that the bulk of the work will be done with the good 
will of all and with the co-operation of organised labour 

*' - c * m -* — * r 1 r *.-* Sortie 

• ■ Others 

. ■ ■ king on 

! .. ■ , ■ ■ Govern- 

ment control The Excess Profits Tax will be at the rate of 100 
per cent There will be no profit out of the national emergency 
Other establishments may be ordered to carry on and they may 
perhaps be ordered to carry on at a loss, but there must be power 
to carry on essential services and if people are put in a position 
where they are making a loss, they must have adequate remunera- 
tion in order to do their job effectively The essential thing is 
that over a wide field — how wide one cannot say at the moment — 
industry will be earned on for the community m fact, and not for 
private profit There may be cases in which firms will have to 
close down and there may be destruction of property here and 
there One cannot tell what wall happen There will be difficult 
questions of compensation There will have to be full recon- 
sideration of compensation but in an emergency, these things 
cannot be worked out precisely and meanwhile, there will have 
to be interim compensation 

I have spoken of businesses, but jt is not only industrial 
businesses in the ordinary sense that will be, or may be, under 
control It depends on what the Regulations will be There 
wall have to be control of the finance of the country and the 
banks It may be done, centrally , it may be, if conditions require 
it, that it will have to be done through regional commissioners 
and financial advisers, but at the moment I cannot give more than 
an indication of the kind of action which may have to be taken 
The point arises Under whose orders are these things to be 
done? They are to be done under the orders of the Govern- 
ment The order will be given by the competent authority and 
the competent authority in each case will be the Minister con- 
cerned with that particular national activity— the Minister of 
Labour, Tor instance, dealing with labour matters, and the Minister 
of Agriculture with agricultural matters If conditions enforce 
it, control will have to be exercised through the regional com- 
missioners. but, broadly speaking we are taking control in a time 
of emergency, so that in the national interest wc may utilise all 
our resources for* the common weal 

Now let me tale one part of the scheme which has already 
been worked out m detail It » essential in this casts that wo 
should produce to the full all cur essential munitions, and the 



Minister of Labour has been given the responsibility of supply- 
ing the labour required for the programmes of the various 
Departments He proposes to set up at once a Production Council 
consisting of representatives of the chief Government Depart- 
ments concerned with munition supplies— the Admiralty, the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production, the Ministry of Supply, the 
Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of Agriculture and the Ministry 
of Mines That Production Council wall be presided over by the 
Minister without Portfolio m> right hon Fncnd the Member for 
Wakefield (Mr Greenwood) It is proposed to set up a Director 
of Labour Supply with full-time assistants, drawn from trade 
unions and empjojers There will be local organ rations based on 
area boards 

Mr Jf J DAVIDSON (Maiyhill) Will there be no Office 
of Works in it? 

Mr ATTLEE No, but there wili_be full control of building 


supply committees will be set up to organise local self-help for 
meeting difficulties in the labour supply It is proposed that firms 
should be grouped to secure the best utilisation of labour and to 
present waste In certain instances there will be compulsory 
notification through the Employment Exchanges of all men who 
are “ stood off” or on short time Those firms engaged w muni- 
tions will be brought under control and will become controlled 
establishments My right hon Friend the Minister of Labour 
proposes to set on foot a bold and comprehensive scheme of 
training Training facilities are available under the Ministry of 
Labour and in the technical schools and so forth It is proposed, 


operation with trade unions and employers organisations It 
may be that cases will arise in which, under this stress, agreements 
will be made to set aside, for the time being, customs in industry 
that have previously been agreed between employers and employes 
It is essential that everybody who is engaged in this great effort 
should be satisfied that the rights which he has had shall remain 
alive and in being and it is proposed, therefore, that there should 
be an addition to the Fair Wages Clause whereby employers 
who do not at the end of this war restore any customs or conditions 
which have been set aside for the war, will be ineligible to 
come on the list of Government contractors {Hon Members 
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“ Permanently 7 ”J Certainly until they comply but I will deal with 
that point later I cannot now give more than a broad outline 
I have tried to give the House a picture of an immediate piece 
of work To show how immediate it is, I may say that it is 
proposed that the Munitions Beard should meet to -night to get 
on with the job 

I have only been able to indicate some lines on which action 
will be taken What other action will be taken must depend on 
how events move, but I cannot end without again stressing what 
I am quite sure is in the mind of everybody At this time every- 
thing for which we stand is m jeopardy — our political rights, out 
rights of conscience, our industrial rights — and everything will 
go if we do not defeat the enemy I do not believe it is necessary 
to make a long appeal to the people of our country. I am quite 
certain that everybody knows what is at stake, and that while 
these powers are necessary the real force behind us to-day is the 
will and determination of a free people 

Mr MACLAREN (Burslem) • We have heard about labour, 
wages, trade union agreements and all the rest of it, but the most 
essential of all things, the thing which is in question and jeopardy, 
is the land, and that has not been mentioned I want to know if 
we are taking powers for the entire control of the land of this 
country 0 

Mr ATTLEE The hon Member is, of course, right in 
stressing the importance of the land I say “ all property, real 
and personal,” and land is an essentia! part of property 

Mr LEES-SMITH One cannot help recognising in the speech 
of the Lord Pnvy Seal that he has m mind certain contingencies 
and broadly speaking he wishes to ensure that this country shall 
not be taken by surprise like some countries already have been 
I would, therefore, say that apart from the discussions upon the 
Orders if hon Members find that m the working of this Bill there 
are points which ought to be raised I am glad to know that the 
ordinary procedure of this House will protect us We shall have 
Ministers in front of us from day to day with whom we can raise 
particular points One of the great advantages of our procedure 
is that we can with confidence give Ministers powers, especially 
if we have confidence in them, and we should give these powers, 
because our procedure enables us to raise the issue of how they 
are being utilised any day when the House is sitting 

Mr MAXTON • I agree with the nght hon Gentleman the 
Member for Keighley (Mr Lets-Smith) that everything which 
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outlined by the Lord Privy Seal could have been done under that 
legislation it! notice that the Lord Pnvy Seal shakes his head, 
and I accept his greater knowledge on the subject He only made 
a short general statement on which one can say nothing I do 
not object to land being nationalised and banks being nationalised, 
and X do not object to property of ah descriptions being taken 
over for the service of the State I could have wished however, 
that it could have been in rather calmer days and adopted more 
deliberately than to day 

As I listened to the Lord Pnvy Seal I noted that he was very 
precise about what was to be done in the seizure of labour He was 
very definite about that — how they were to be moved anywhere 
at any time — but he was very vague and general about what was 
going to be done to property My hostility to this Bill in 
principle is as strong as it was previously, but it rs only when we 
see the regulations that we shall know just whether the inroads 
that are being made into established liberties are necessary, or 
whether the general circumstances of a time in which people 
tend to get nervy are being utilised to take away liberties which 
it is not necessary, even in these days to take away As I say, 

I Will not oppose the Measure, but I will scrutinise the regulations 
very closely when they come before the House 


Mr GRAHAM WHITE (Birkenhead East) I hope I never 
trespass undilly on the time and patience of the House and what 
I feel moved to say now I can say in a sentence or two I believe 
that the introduction of this Bill and the statement made by the 
Lord Privy Seal will be received with a feeling of great relief by 
vast muUitudcs of the people of this country, whose abiding 
anxiety in recent weeks has been as to how through their property 
or their services, they could make their full contribution towards 
the conduct of the war 


Sir HERBERT WILLIAMS (CroydoD, South) I think 
there is complete unanimity that when the Government ask for 
further powers the House will cheerfully grant them, but we want 
to have some assurance that those powers will always be wisely 
exercised The fact that there js a war on is no reason for 
doing anything foolish, and there are many people at this moment 
who, without full thought, will sometimes take advantage of the 
great powers which are rightly conferred upon them to do things 
which m fact, are contrary to the interests of the State I tbmk 
it is of the greatest importance that when the regulations are drawn 
the instructions to those who will exercise the practical duties of 
the competent authority are of sucA a character that - mrstfrtey cf 
the kind with which I am familiar, and many other Members 
also to a great extent are familiar, shall be repeated to the smallest 
possible degree 
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Mr GALLACHER (Fife, West) I want to take exception 
to this Bill I do not see how it is possible to suggest that by 
taking away the liberties of the people of this country you are 
helping to forward any cause of liberty TJie working class of 
tins country has had no say whatever in the policy that has led to 
the critical and desperate situation in which we find ourselves 
The ruling class of this country is responsible for what this 
country is facing and now seeks to save itself at the expense of the 
mass of the people This Bill does not represent, as an hon 
Member opposite said, “ an effort to conquer ourselves ’ , it 


be interference here and there with the rights of property, and 
there may be certain control of organisations for the time being, 
but the Bill does not allow, and there will be no intention of 
allowing, for doing away with the rights of private property 

Mr KIRKWOOD (Dumbarton Burghs) When the Lord 
Privy Seal was making his statement I asked how much the Bill 
would affect private property I waited patiently to see whether 
private property and the banking interests were to be affected to 
the same extent as the working class, and as fijr as I was able to 
gauge the situation there is a distinct difference The working 
class as I understand the Lord Privy Seal are to be tted hand 
and foot, and private property is not Unless the workers are 
to be treated under this Bill on an equal footing with the great, 
the rich and the all powerful, I shall do all I can to get my class to 
resist Hon Members should not run away with the idea that 
because certain Labour and trade union leaders have gone over 
to the Government side of the House the working class movement 
is dead It is no use the Lord Privy Seal and his partners 
thinking that the working-class movement arc just going to fall 
under the provisions of this Bill without protest, unless all 
interests are treated alike 

Miss RATHBONE (Combined English Universities) The 
Lord Privy Seal stated the intention of the Government in respect 
to wage agreements and so forth Does he mean that the existing 
wage rates, trade agreements and industrial agreements will be 
frozen as they are now, or that the existing machinery for, 
regulating wage rates and so forth will continue? If this Bill 
with its exceptional and dangerous powers, which we recognise as 
necessary, has to go on for some time, there may be such changes 
in the financial position of the country that a modification of 
industrial arrangements and scales both up and down may be- 
necessary Women are coming in as substitutes for men m the 
engineering trade If vast numbers of women have to be employed 
and the Government pledge themselves to pay the rates recognised 
for men as the rate for the job, that may be right or wrong, but it 
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is a big undertaking to which to commit ourselves without any 
discussion May we therefore have a little more explanation of 
* the industrial side of this Measure ? 


Mr TINKER (Leigh) The Lord Pnvy Sea! mentioned that 
each Munster would issue Orders as he felt them to be necessary 
I take it, however, that they will be issued only on a decision by 
the Cabinet anil that it will not be left to each Minister to take it 
upon himself to issue them If it js necessary to nationalise the 
mines or take over the land for the welfare of the State and the 
prosecution of the war, I take it that there will be no hesitation in 
putting full powers into operation 


Mr MAINWARING (Rhondda, East) Did I understand 
the Lord Privy Seal to say that the Minister of Labour, with his 
additional powers for increasing the mobilisation of labour 
generally, will seek powers to restore a factory which was in 
operation before the war but at which work has been suspended 
since the outbreak of the war ? We still have large numbers of 
unemployed, anfl some of them may be residing in places where 
there is no present or future hope of employment It may be 
necessary to transfer them to places some distance from their 
present homes Is the Minister of Labour going to restore the 
power to assist the workers and their families to move to the new 
place of employment, because that is a power which has been 
suspended since the outbreak of the war 7 

Sir RICHARD ACLAND (Barnstaple) I should like to 
make a suggestion on behalf of a small number of people who are 
in positions roughly corresponding to my own I am rather 
looking forward to the day when something of this kind will 
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America li> buy aeroplanes, Yvuen i ash. wnai compensation 14 
to be given for those pictures, I am looking forward io receiving 
the two answers, ** The means test and Keynes’ Plan Let us 
see how much you have to live upon after we have taken these 
pictures, and as to the rest let there be deferred compensation ” 
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the Gangway That is the kind of thing, only on a very small 
scale, which I mean by conscription of wealth, and unless the 
Government are prepared to act in that way we shall run into 
trouble 
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Mr ATTLEE By leave of the House, I will reply to some 
of the questions which have been addressed to me With regard 
to the questions as to the control of property, I do not think the 
hon Member who put them can really have listened to what I said 
The power taken to control property is just as strenuous as that to 
control persons The hon Member for Dumbarton Burghs (Mr 
Kirkwood) stressed very rightly the position of labour Labour 
has declared its view that this war must be won and I have not the 
slightest doubt that the hon Member himself will do his full part 
He knows as well as I do that we can get the biggest effort from 
this country only if the trade unions play their full part and 
undertake their responsibilities and that is exactly what is being 
done under the scheme of the Ministry of Labour, as I indicated 

Mr KIRKWOOD I have a question to put on that point 
This is a very senous matter It may be that some lion Members 
do not know just how senous it is but I do I want to be perfectly 
clear about this because it will be put to me immediately by the 
engineers Are we to understand, seeing that labour is to be 
conscripted — because that is how it appears to me — that wealth m 
this country is to be conscripted also ? I want*the Minister to 
give me a straight answer, such as I am in the habit of giving 

Mr ATTLEE My short answer is that we are taking power 
to deal with all persons and all property 

Mr KIRKWOOD But can I not get a straighter answer 
than that ? I want a straight answer if the Minister can give it 
Believe me, it is with the best intentions that I put this point It 
is perfectly true that the leaders of the trade union movement, and 
all that are on the opposite benches, but I am dealing with the 
men and it is the men we have to get Am I m a position to say 
that if labour is conscripted so will wealth be conscripted ? Can 
the Minister say that, speaking for the Government ? 

Sir WILLIAM DAVISON (Kensington, South) I can give 
an answer to the hon Member I have received an intimation 
from my bank that certain property which I have in America has 
been taken by the Government and that certain payments will be 
made in due course If that is rot conscription of wealth 

Mr GALLACHER They should take the whole lot and 
give you nothing 

Mr KIRKWOOD I do not want another Member s reply 

Mr. ATTLEE I have said that we are taking power over all 
persons and all property That does not mean to say that from 



to-morrow everybody will be given orders to do this or that work, 
but there is power to do it In the same way, it does not mean 
to say tbit from to-morrow every form of wealth will betaken, but 
there is power to take property and to control persons, and that 
power will be exercised wherever it is necessary m the interests of 
the safety of the country With regard to the point put by the 
hon Lady the Member for the English Universities 4 M1ss 
Ralhbonc), there is no suggestion or any *' freezing " of industrial 
agreements The whole industrial system Is alive and going on 
all the time, and there is no suggestion that from this time on it 
will be suddenly broken There is a general principle with regard 
to agreements made in industry, that advantage should not be 
taken of the war to take away rights that ought to be restored at 
the end of the war. As to the point made by my hon Triced the 
Member for Leigh (Mr Tinker), general policy must necessarily 
be co-ordmitcd either by action between Ministers or through 
the Cabinet The competent authority will be the Mimstcr 
Withm the range of his activities, so far as they do not impinge 
on the activities of another Minister, he will be the person to 
C»e orders s 

Mr TINKER Suppose the Minister of Labour should 
decide to direct certain sections of labour in ft particular direction 
That might arouse controversy in the trade union ranks It may 
not always be the present Minister of Labour , there may be a 
Minister not sympathetic to labour Would his orders be subject 
to Cabinet review, or would he be responsible himself? 

Mr ATTLEE In any case where there was a difference it 
would necessarily be settled cither by the Cabinet or through one 
of the Members of it, but no Minister would attempt to enforce 
powers that ran directly contrary to the functions of another 
Minister It is essential that there should be co-operation in all 
these things The hon Member for East Rhondda (Mr Main- 
wanog) put a good point I cannot say exactly what the previous 
practice was, but if in the national interest workers are required 
to go from one place to another there must be adequate payment 
to compensate them for the cost of travelling and all that kind of 
thing. 1 could not say precisely what was done before. 

Mr. MArNWARING Before the war, if an unemployed 
worker was being placed m a job 50 or 100 miles away fron his 
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under very great hardship 

Mr. ATTLEE- I think I had better bring that potrt to the 
notice of ny right bon Friend, the Minuter of Labour I wa» 
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. - - <♦ • there was a 

' . • was desired 

they should 

be compensated As to the suggestion made by the hon Member 
for Barnstaple (Sir R Ac'and), there is power to take his Joshua 
Reynolds, if we thought it in the national interest to do so If « 
he has one and wants that done, I am sure the Go\ eminent will 
be glad of it 

Mr GARRO JONES Will the right hon Gentleman be 
good enough to answer the point about penalties ? 

Mr ATTLEE It is true that there are to be penalties It 
will be the endeavour to make the penalties apply proportionately 
to everybody — I could not say exactly how, but the idea is that 
there should be no distinction between people at this time 
Whether they be nch or poor, or whatever they are, they should 
all be willing to perform service and to give up their property, 
and those who are recalcitrant come into the same category 


LOCAL DEFENCE VOLUNTEERS 

22 May, 1940 

Sir E GRIGG I understand that it would be agreeable to 
the House if I made some statement about the •organisation of the 
Local Defence Volunteers The decision to raise this Force 
was taken on 12 May My right hon Friend made his broad- 
cast on 14 May By 20 May over 250,000 volunteers had come 
forward, and in many districts umts had been formed and nfles 
and ammunition already issued The process has been going 
on steadily smee 20 May, and the number is now much greater 
than 250,000 In a very few days the process will, I hope, be 
complete The House will feel that we owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the organisers who have undertaken this work and 
also to the patriotism of the volunteers who have come forward 
It is a remarkable sign of the readiness of this country to come 
forward when it is called upon We have called upon a hitherto 
untapped source of defence, and this experience shows what 
reserves of patriotism we possess 
The Local Defence Volunteer organisation is based upon the 
military organisation and is organised by areas like the military 
commands Each area has been sub-divided into zones, and 
each zone is sub divided into groups, the groups into companies, 
and the companies into platoons and sections There is a regular 
eriam of command' ifle wrioi'e way down trom the area to the 
section At the head of each zone group are \ oluntary organisers, 
and they and the officers chosen to raise the sections arc, like the 
volunteers themselves, unpaid The whole thing is voluntary 
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Military area commanders after consultation with the lord- 
lieutenants of counties for whose co-operation we arc grateful, 
and also with the chairmen of county councils and other local 
authorities of that kind have appointed voluntary area organisers, 
who m turn have appointed the zone organisers and so on down 
the chain I repeat that all members of the force, organisers, 
commanders and volunteers arc unpaid It is an entirely 
voluntary service There is however, some need to meet out -of 
pocket expenses which we cannot expect the individual in all 
cases to bear and arrangements have been made to meet those 
expenses in the following way Free petrol or third class railway 
fares arc to be allowed for official journeys by area zone and 
group organisers Office expenditure is also allowed for up 
to £10— for postage, stationery telephones and so on It is 
£10 for each unit 

There will also be an allowance of a half crown per rifle for 
group organisers With regard to compensation for disabilities 
incurred in the service, volunteers will get it on the same scale 
as for private soldiers Uniform will consist of linen overalls 
and field service caps or civilian clothes with khaki arm bands 
stitched to the sleeve basing the letters LDV stencilled on 


that so far as dress is concerned the Local Defence Volunteers 
will be fully equipped immediately 

The Commander in Chief of the Home Forces is responsible 
for the operational control fo 
of the volunteers throughout 
functions of the volunteers 

titular in two ways In the . 

dispersal of first line troops in small packets The first duty o! 
the Army is to keep its divisions intact for service here or over- 
seas as may be required and they cannot be kept intact if men 
arc dispersed for guard duties all o\cr the country The second 
duty of the Army is to press on with the training and the equip 
ment of new troops and training or advanced training at any 
rate becomes impossible if formations are broken up for various 
purposes of local defence 

They have another function to perform They are wanted to 
deal with small enemy parties landed from the air We have seen 
what the effect of the landing of small groups by parachute or 
aircraft has been in other countries and it is Important to organise 
means of local action against the measures which these small 
parties landed in various places may take The three mam pur 
poser for w frrch (fie Loan' Defence \dcnrKces sec wanfed ire 
these First observation and information We want the ear her! 
possible information either from observation posts or from patrols, 
as to landings The second purpose is to help, in the very earliest 
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stages, m preventing movement by these enemy parties landed 
from the air by blocking roads, by denying them access to means 
of movement, motors and so on, and by seeing that they are 
hemmed in as completely as possible from the moment they land 
Their third purpose is to assist in patrolling and protecting vulner- 
able spots, of which there is a great number everywhere, par- 
ticularly in certain parts of the country where the demands for 
local guard duties are really greater than the present forces can 
meet 

In regard to the method of operation, I am sure the House 
understands that the Local Defence Volunteers will be soldiers 
under military command and that thev are not free to move about 
the country as they please as individuals They will naturally, 
therefore, act in all sections under their commander, unless they 
are detailed singly, in pairs or in small parties, for individual 
acts, of any kind All soldiers know that the great danger to one’s 
own troops arises from inadequately co-ordinated action in twilight 
or in darkness The danger hours in this country in regard to 
air invasion are dusk at sunset and dusk at dawn We do not 
want to run the unnecessary risk of a patrol of Local Defence 
Volunteers making mistakes and causing confusion which even 
the best-trained troops sometimes cause when they are acting in 
the dark or in the dusk 

It is, therefore, generally understood that these Defence 
Volunteers will be acting in sections under command, and that 
it is not desirable that they should act in any way as individuals 
roving at large It is well that this point should be made clear 
I am sure that many members remember incidents in the last war 
of the kind which arose when armed parties without clear in- 
structions wandered about in a fading light.' . . . 

I will come to the question of arras now As to the supply of 
nfles, there arc plenty of nllcs in the country, but it is not desirable 
for more reasons than one to issue rifles promiscuously to all 
members of the Volunteers unless special reasons exist The 
question of whether they are to be issued to individuals or kept 
in one centre is a matter of local discretion with which we do not 
wish to interfere It will depend upon the circumstances of the 
case Broadly speaking, we do not want a too great dispersion 
of these arms Normally the Volunteers will be operating m 
sections and there must be places where the arms and ammunition 
are served out While I by down that as a general principle, in 
certain places it may be necessary to issue arms to individuals or 
to people living at a distance 

CoroNT-L WEDGWOOD In factories, for instance ? 

Sir E. GRIGG * Obviously Ihere will be a central armoury 
and there is no difficulty there The difficulty arises in the more 
lonely places. That is why I think it is essential to leave the 
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discretion to local commanders in this country- 7??' J5f* 1“; 
cretion remains it is important to lay down the P nnC jP 1 ® 
arms are not to be more widely dispersed to the « arc am «««g 
necessitate I come now to the question of training of the actual 

d W?U; V ™ri»° r Srnrit B “lI ,K be f0 ^.re.y under a general 
officer commanding the whole force and the area ^commanders 
concerned The central defence oripn.saMn . to be under, 
military commander in each case 1 have been asked q slio 
about motor cars because many P“ple “e £ Tto hdp to 
volunteers as despatch riders or road votanwrs or to help 
move people from place to place Those efforts are grea y 
appreciated. The answer is that heyshouWat once get^l JO 
touch with the local area ““'ffnd A "y office^ Ilf patrol 
assist anybody who is prepared to help q sca[e That 

still remains, the use °r motor vehicles on questioned 

patrol question can easily be solved I have Dean q ^ 
about shot guns, whether they will b be ^ cd pr0VI( j C( j 

would be the kind of ammunition Th y l et hal 

that they are used with soft nosed bullets boot guns a 
weapons 


Mr PRICE (Gloucester, Forest of Dean) What about spo 
ing rifles ? 



Sir EDWARD CAMPBELL (Bromley) Will there be plenty 
of opportunity for practising 7 

Sir E 6RIGG Training is I have said, is in the hands df 
the local command, and I do not think I can go beyond lb3t 
There may be more opportunities in some places and less in 
others but I hope that the opportunities for training will be 
adequate 

Mr LAWSON (Chester le Street) There is one point I 

should like to raise It is a well known fact that the Regular 
soldier does not look too kindly upon the Territorial The 
Territorial suffers m that respect [Interruption ] There is no 
doubt about that, even to day I mention that because I do not 
want this new volunteer body to be a kind of lost battalion We 
want it to be not only respected by the citizens, but held in such 
respect by the rest of the Forces that there is perfect co operation 
and liaison between their leaders Otherwise, it will be very 
difficult for these mea to do their job properly 


Sir E GRIGG I am glad the hon Member has raised that 
point, because it enables me to say at once, on behalf of the 
Regular Army, that the co operation of these volunteers will be 
welcomed wholeheartedly 


Mr LAWSON I am much obliged for that statement I 
made my statement deliberately I know that the liaison at the 
top between the Defence Forces is perfect but coming down the 
scale, that co-operation and liaison are not so good as they mtght 
be I was afraid that this new body might not ha\e its proper 
place Yesterday the Secretary of State for War said that no 
establishment had been fixed and that the numbers accepted 
would depend upon circumstances in each area Does that mean 
that there is to be a covering of the whole country where it is 
really necessary *> For instance lonely moors are the kind of 
place where parachutists may land Even m some great industrial 
areas there arc populations scattered widely* over fells and moors 
Are there to be sufficient men enlisted to cover the country 
thoroughly, or is enlistment to be only m a limited way 7 I ask 
that because something has come to my knowledge which gives 
me the impression that the volunteers ore to be taken and used 
only in hundreds, when they ought to be used in thousands 
This parachute business is a new thing which has come upon 
m, and we really have been slow to scent the danger I hope 
that we are not going to be slow ut dealing with it and that we 
shall so organise this new Force as to be sure that they will deal 
wlt J? the danger The Under Secretary has dealt with 
£ r f”., u,g a “ d a " rans th °“ Eh 1 not sure about 

arming Nobody wants to scatter aims about haphazard, 
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but we do not want that to be made any excuse for delaying arming 
the Force in a proper way. I was glad to hear the Under- 
Secretary state that they were getting to work with the training 
right aw ay. The policy of taking ex-servicemen, who would not 
m many cases be taken out of the Force later on but .would be 
permanent members of it, should be made the basis for the accept- 
ance of volunteers. It is good to hear that there arc volunteers 
of sc\ enteen > ears of age as well as of sixty years of age I under- 
stand that some members of A R P, the Auxiliary Fire Service 
and of the heavy squads and the light squads formed for Civil 
Defence have been accepted and some have not I do not think 
that there is a settled policy about that matter. 

Sm E GRIGG ; It is entirely in the hands of the A R.P. 
authorities as to whom they are prepared to release The instruc- 
tion was clear on that point , it was not to recruit ARP personnel 
unless their own authorities were prepared to release them 

Mr. LAWSON : An attack by parachutists might be the 
preliminary of an attack From the air, or the two might take place 
simultaneously, and in the latter case ARP and Auxiliary Fire 
Service men might be much needed But, on the other hand, 
there arc volunteer ARP and Auxiliary Fire Service men who 
arc also ex-servicemen, and the policy of accepting cx-serviccmen, 
so long as they arc not full-time ARP wardens or something of 
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Sin V. HARRIS (Bethnal Green, S W ) I hope that this 
organisation will not be limited to particular areas Every en- 
couragement should be given to every wllige and town to have a 
unit of this Force In the last war we found that some of the 
most efficient units were in the country side, where there were 
few counter-attractions, and where old soldiers and officers were 
willing to give their time to the training of these men \\c also 
found that a great many men were exempt from military service 
because of their essential occupations , just as they are at the 
present time. These men were not only able but willing and 
anxious to do some service in the defence of their country In 
our regulations they had to sign a form stating that they were not 
using this service in order to exempt them from their obligations 
to the Army, and I assume that my hon Fnend is making a 
simitar provision. . . . 

Mr HORE-BELISHA (Devonport). . . . My criticism— if it 
be criticism — of this Force is that it is neither one thing nor the 
other ft ts neither a Regular Force n or an amateur I orcc If, 
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we have to meet the contingency of an invasion, it will be a serious 
matter, and those who have to face the incoming troops, whether 
they be directly landed or landed by parachute, should be part 
of the proper military organisation of the country Before the 
war we found it necessary to introduce the compulsory system 
We did not do so because we preferred that system, for senti- 
mentally we were attached to the voluntary system, and we know 
that our people were ready (o present themselves It was efficiency 
that caused us to depart from the voluntary system, because we 
wished to have full tune soldiers prepared to meet the strongest 
foe that this country has ever had to face 

If we have made errors in the past, they have been errors of 
inadequate preparation We have waited until a calamity came 
upon us before realising its full magnitude When Norway was 
invaded we completely under-estimated the situation We sent 
a small number of troops to meet a large number of troops Hitler 
dispatched to that country a far greater army than was necessary 
to achieve his purpose He sent 100,000 men or more But 
our conception was that we could discharge the task, if we could 
discharge it at all, with about 4,000 men That was an under- 
estimate Then we heard that Hitler was landing troops by 
parachute, and everywhere we read, “ This new device, this stunt, 
is a complete failure ” But it was not a failure, and a small 
detachment at Narvik is still holding out against superior British 
forces, and presumably being nourished to some extent by 
parachute 

When the invasion of Holland occurred, we saw how serious 
was this new menace I am not saying this, I beg my hon Fnend 
to believe, by way of criticism I am only trying to be constructive 
before the event Hitler is a man who never undertakes an 
operation unless he has adequately and completely prepared for 
it The surprise is caused to those who have not had the 
imagination to see that he will do the thing, if he does it at all, 
upon a full and complete scale If this country is to be invaded, 
for the first time since 1066, it will be invaded by troops who, 
however small in number, will be specially selected and trained 
for the task which they have to do The troops of this Force 
are not specially selected and trained , they are volunteers who 
are going to give some spare time to this job, who are not 
organised 

Sir H GRIGG rose 

Mr HORE-BELISHA • I do not wish to over-state the case, 
but 1 am presenting a senous argument Hitler's troops will be 
heavily armed with machine guns, sub machine guns and grenades, 
and the people who are to have the first contact with them are 
these volunteers who arc to have the partial use of a rifle, or in 
some cases the whole use of a nfle 1 say that that is not fair 
It is not fair to those men, and it is not fair to this country Time 
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is of the essence of the whole matter If there is any delay in 
dealing with these forces, they concentrate , they destroy bridges , 
they destroy clectnc plant , they disorganise telephonic com- 
munications Those who arc to have the first contact with them 
should be the best troops we can in the circumstances provide 
This is by no manner of means a sideshow The very best 
trained troops we have are worthy to be employed, and the com- 
mander of this Force should be, as I understand he wall be, the 
General Officer Commanding in Chief the Home Forces I have 
no doubt, because he fs a very competent general, that he is 

Sir'” — T ‘ * 

make : 
he sa> 

partially trained forces here That is not the case He knows 


;■ ■ • ’ , I V. 


MR HORE BELISHA I very much resent that I think 
that those remarks by the h on Gentleman would look very foolish 
tf the worse contingency should befall I am trying to be helpful 
while there ts yet time It cannot be denied that we have, hitherto, 
under-estimated the strength of Hitler It cannot be denied that 
Hitler prepares on the most adequate scale for what he under- 
takes Nor can it be denied that wc have to meet the possibility 
of invasion by these troops whether they land directly or by 
parachute, and the case which lam putting to the Government 
is that the whole forces to be arrayed against them should be 
Regular Forces 

Sir E GRIGG They are 

Mr HORE-BELISHA Then the whole case for this Force 
falls to the ground 

Sir E GRIGG No 

»«- if(V>E net \ *ps-j 



Sm t GRIGG. I do not Idee to interrupt the right bon 
Gentleman again, but I want to be clear about what be Is pro- 
posing, because, as he says, this is a very important matter Is 
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he suggesting that highly trained troops should be dispersed all 
over the country, to be available wherever parachutists land? 
That appears to be the burden of his argument 

Mr HORE-BELISHA I certainly say that I say that our 
troops should be so located and should be so re-located at this 
moment, to meet, as far as humanly possible, a very pressing and 
new danger I certainly suggest that the Regular troops should 
be prepared for this new contingency and that all training units 
should be so sited that they can render the greatest possible 
assistance Of course, even with your new Force you cannot 
cover every inch of the ground, but under proper battalion 
organisation you can cover as much as is humanly possible I 
then say — I had reached this point when I was interrupted — that 
these men who land, if they land at all, will be armed with machine 
guns, sub machine guns, and grenades or incendiary bombs , 
that our men should be similarly armed ; that the machine guns 
should be employed , and that these persons, whoever they may 
be, who have to meet the danger, should be trained in those 
forms of arms I do not deal now with the question of demolition, 
■'but clearly, these people may have to do demolition work and 
should be provided with the proper instruments with which to 
do it 

Sir P HARRIS Are there not hundreds of thousands of 
men working m factories who cannot be spared for full time 
military service, and is it not useful to train them throughout 
the country so that they wdl be ready to assist the more fully 
trained forces t 

Mr. HORE BEL1SHA’ I do not regard this matter as a 
side show 1 regard it as a primary military duty, and the first 
and most pressing of our military duties One naturally welcomes 
the co-operation of all citizens, and one cannot praise it too highly 
It was a splendid response to have 250,000 volunteers That 


1 ’ , ■ ■ *! 

adequate It seems an embarrassment that at this time when 
the danger is almost upon us we should have to institute an 
entirely new system I am perfectly convinced that you arc not 
going to beat Hitler by half measures ... 

Sir A SOUTHBY : . If this Force is to be of any use* 
it must not only be adequately organised but adequately equipped 
I agree with the right hon Gentleman that it is not the least 
good asking men armed with shot guns to compete with men 
armed with the latest automatic weapons Parachute troops come 
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down with hand grenades sub machine guns pistols nfies and 
even flame throwers These volunteers if they are to be of any 
use must deal with the first attack of parachutists before the 
Regular troops who wall ultimately deal with the nttaqjc come up 
It is idle to suggest that they will be adequately equipped if they 
have shot guns and it is stupid to suggest that they should be 
armed with a variety cf sporting nfies These volunteers roust 
be armed with the best arms they can be given They will need 
automatic sub machine guns, grenades and nfles. 

% I rather deprecate the fact that no immediate use was made 
of the organised ex service men who could have been provided 
by the British Legion It would have had one great advantage 
In the Legion everybody knows nis next door neighbour and it 
is essential that nobody should get into tha Torce who cannot 
be guaranteed At present any man may enrol Let m be careful 
that nobody is enrolled about whom we are not quite certain 
I have had representations made to me that some of the 
men who are volunteering are in doubt whether they will be used 
locally or transferred to other parts of the country The man 
with local knowledge of his own area will be w orth a great deal 
if an attack takes place It will be either at dusk or at dawn and 
it is essential that the men should know their way about 

Mr McGQVERN (Glasgow Shcttleston) Suppose— which 
God forbid— 50000 German troops were to land in an area by 
parachute will you collect all these volunteers by whistle from 
the factories workshops and mines ? Surely you must have some 
permanent Force 

Sir A SOUTHBY I quite agree with the bon Member 
I do not think men in the factories should do anything in Ibis 
Force except guard their own factories It is essential that men 
m factories working machines should get adequate rest They 
cannot be used for night patrols all over the country Every 
man should have his rifle and ammunition in his own charge so 
that when the emergency takes place be can go oul immediately 

Further provision for transport must be made By all means 
have volunteer transport if that is the best that can be done but 
it must be organised Many of the men ought to be given motor 
bicycles or even ordinary bicycles Then there will be casualties 
What provision is being made for first aid for this Force ? There 
must be some form of medical assistance I do not believe that, 
in the mam men in reserved occupations should join this Force 
Their duty 1 es where their skilled work is essentially needed 
Nor do I think it is really a good thing to hnng in young men 
of seventeen 

I hope nothing will be done to belittle either the usefulness 
or efficiency of the Force If the men are to be equipped only 
with a shotgun an armlet and a forage cap and are s mply to 
walk out on a kind of patrol we had better not organise the Force 
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at all The men are keen to carry out what is a public duty and 
indeed, a vital necessity at the present time We have already 
wasted one priceless week The men must be armed imme- 
diately An attack may come to night or to-morrow morning, 
and if it is to be repelled, it must be repelled the moment it comes 
and held until the special troops to which the right hon Gentleman 
referred can be called up I hope the Force will not be stultified 
by being treated as a kind of poor relation of the Army It ought 
to be an adequate Force carrying out a specialist duty, and it 
must be encouraged and armed in the best possible way, . . , 

Colonel WEDGWOOD (Newcastle-under-Lyme) : I think 
the gallant commander who has just spoken was mistaken about 
the real origin of this Force 1 do not believe that the War Office 
originally formed this Force in order to resist invasion I believe 
it was formed because the demand of the people in the country 
was overwhelming — the demand to be allowed to have some part, 
some weapons and some chance, in order to stand up to these 
devils when they come I am confident that the War Office 
spoke through the mouth of the right hon. Gentlpman below the 
Gangway The War Office docs think that invasion should be 
met by Regular troops Everyone would agree wiih them-— if we 
bad enough Regular troops The whole genius of this movement 
is that it provides an additional force which could not be got 
at in any other way It calls in all the people, who are desperately 
anxious and who are demanding to have some share in the defence 
of their country 

The real thing is that we have got the gift of a new Force inspired 
by the highest patriotism The thing to emphasise is that these 
people are doing it for nothing except for love of country, and 
they are therefore singularly well suited to meet the particular 
form of attack that is facing us at the present time 

This may not be a Force trained in modem arms, but it is a 
body of extremely experienced people In regard to the young 
people of seventeen, probably the hon and gallant Gentleman has 
read “ On Commando," the book published by Denys Reitz, the 
boy who went through the war at sixteen You cannot say that 
he was not a very brave man These very young and very old 
people — the old people have not much to live for, anyway — are 
extremely useful and they are getting what they want They want 
only to be used 

In the first place, having got this body under the War Office, 
the most important thing is that they should be gradually absorbed 
into all the other unpaid or semi-paid services I believe that 
the Observer Corps is under the Air Ministry, while A R P is 
under the Home Office, and the War Reserves are under some- 
where else If this war goes on for a long time it will be well 
to absorb all these services of civil and military defence, which 
you cannot have separated perpetually as they are at the present 
tune. They must all come under the Commandcr-in-Chief of 
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(he Home Defence, with the possible exception of first-aid ambu- 
lances and transport The question solves itself if you combine 
all these Forces 

Hon Members are aware that there are in this country a great 
Jtiany women who shoot extraordinarily well , many of them are 
match-rifle specialists I do not know why they should be ruled 
out on account of sex, and why this new Force should not have 
its counterpart in a women’s mo\ement, just as in the case of the 
Army, Navy and Air Force So far as arms are concerned, we 
all put machine guns before nfles and automatic pistols, but until 
the people have got them they should be allowed to use anything 
they have I hope that the Under-Sccrctary will stand up to 
the War Office on this question of magazines All along it has 
been the aim of the War Office to keep the weapons and magazines, 
j—. — F -*•- workmg-cIassesVshouId 

- may start a revolution 
that eighteenth-century 
rsclves, and we cannot 
defend ourselves if first of all we have to go to the police for 
our arms 

Sir E GRIGG - May I interrupt the nght hon and gallant 
Gentleman * That is not what I said I said that these detach- 
ment sections must be under a commander, and they have to 
come to a rendezvous The easiest way of making certain that 
they have their nfles and ammunition is to serve them out at the 
rendeztous 


Colonel WEDGWOOD . That is exactly the arrangement 
t do not like The arrangement of keeping all the rifles at the 
rendezvous means that the ordinary man is not armed except 
during the two hours at dusk and dawn , at other times he has 
pot got this protection which he requires I raised the matter 
on the question of factories When factories were considered, 
the Under-Secretary said that would obviously be one of the 
places where rifles would be stored The danger is not of isolated 
parachutists dropping in the country The real danger is (hat 
Hitler might drop 5,000 parachutists round, say, Ipswich Within 
24 hours ships may come alongside the port and we should be in 
an extremely difficult position Hitler would have the port as 
a jumping-off point for the tanks, and it is just that 24 hours which 
we have to guard against 

1 do not see your patrol organisation meeting the case, because 
that invasion may come at any time of day or night not only 
at dusk or dawn In any case, jou must not rely on this service 
to do (hat work Certainly you cannot rely on it m the least 
unless the people have their arms by them, where they work and 
where they sleep. . . . When t hear from the hon Member that the 
War Office rather welcomes this move because it enables the 
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training of the troops to continue, because sections will not be 
broken up, I hope that that does not mean that they are not using 
the troops at this moment for defence against the enemy 

Sir H GRIGG I said that if you break up divisions you 
immobilise them It is most important that divisions should be 
ready for instant action where required, and when they arc ready 
for instant action they can continue their training They should 
not be immobilised as they would be if they were broken up 

Colonel WEDGWOOD 1 agree But if the invasion is 
on the coast, I assume 

Sir E GRIGG There is training all over the country 
There is no question of training being limited to any area 

Colonel WEDGWOOD Yes, but I should be better pleased 
if I saw a few divisions in all the ports on the East Cbast The 
danger is of an invasion on the East Coast For that, you must 
rely on the Regular Afmy, and it must be, as the right hon 
Gentleman says the best of the Regular Army The people who 
meet the fir;t shock will be those on the East Cbast, and the best 
troops should be on the East Coast There should be naval 
defence as well The whole situation as regards the Hect and the 
Army has been completely changed as a result of the revolutionary 
ideas of the last six weeks Six weeks ago we did not think 
invasion was possible Now vve know that it is possible There 
must be a complete plan for the military defence of this country 
** Parashootcrs ’ arc a trifling addition to the defence of this 
country, though wc all welcome them I believe that the area 
organisations are exactly what vve want As wc go on each area 
will compete with others in equipment and ideas, and wc shall 
get m time a very efficient Force But this Force is not a substitute 
for the serious defence of this country against parachu'e invasion 

Sir JOSEPH LAMB (Stone) What will be the relation 
b- tween this new Force and the civilian police force'* If para- 
chute troops were dropped, a stati of war would exist, which 
would enable that Torcc to have all powers, but at the present time 
they should be given certain powers that are already possessed by 
the police They ought to be given the power to stop and to 
inspect motor transport, and the right of interrogating pedestrians 
at night* If the hon Member who is to reply can give some 
indication of the relation between the new Force and the police 1 
/shall be much obliged 

Mr. PRJ CT- JJsitxd xif Dean' * . J jdo .rwv avpvr «vtb Jthn 

hon and gallant GcnUeman the Member for Epsom (Sir A 
Southbv). who said that only members of the British Legion 
sbou’d be members of the Defence Force. I know plenty of 
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agricultural labourers who were in the last war and who can 
handle machine and Lewis guns, and they would* be excluded 
They are in reserved occupations, it is true, but they could give 
their services when they have finished their farm work, at dusk 
It is necessary to work out the relationship between this new 
Force that we are trying to organise and the ARP and Special 
Constabulary AU can play an important role We cannot expect 
these men to resist a large force of parachute troops armed with 
the latest weapons of offence btit it is quite possible for them to 
watch what is going on while another force is summoned 
We must all assist each other, and I hope there will be proper 
instructions and co ordination so that we can do 50 

Mr HENDERSON STEWART (Fife East) I think the 
nature of the Debate warrants even demands, specific assurances 
to the House that adequate and new measures have been ,and 
are being taken on a most effective scale to deal with this new 
threatened attack 

y Captain Sir TAN FRASER (Lonsdale) Many hon and 
right hon Members have suggested to the Under Secretary of 
State— and the House seems to have given them a measure of 
support — that each man in this new Force should be allowed to 
have his own rifle and to take it home with him I beg the House 
most earnestly to reconsider this pressure which it appears to be 
putting upon the Under Secretary to take a course which at this 
stage, I think would be extremely undesirable 

I would put one question to the Financial Secretary to the 
War Office What has happened to the dungaree force " as it 
was called 7 Would it not be wise to revive the idea — perhaps m 
association with the Local Defence Volunteers — of providing 
machine guns for factories to be used against low flying aero- 
planes ? 


The FINANCIAL SECRETARY TO THE WAR OFFICE 
(Mr R K Law) It has been an extremely interesting 

Debate It has shown that the House is alive as the country is, 
to the danger which threatens us from this new and perhaps rather 
ruthless form of warfare But it shows something more than that 
It shows that we are not going to be intimidated by this new 
threat Wc arc all of us determined to take every possible step to 


counter it 

The hon Member for Chester le Street (M 
question which was really I think, more of. 
asked whether the establishment of this 
enough to cover the whole area of the coi 
deal with just selected areas I think £1 
obvious It is the intention of the Go 
new Force does cover every area so fa 
there shall be no gaps 
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getting into the hands of some unknown persons of the Fifth 
Column That is another reason why they should be kept in a 
central magazine, and not distributed among people who, however 
careful they may be, may lose track of them and allow them to get 
into the hands of individuals who should not have them My 
hon Friend the Member for East Fife (Mr Henderson Stewart) 
asked for an assurance that other and new measures were being 
undertaken to deal with this menace I can give him that assur- 
ance, but it is obvious that it would be impossible to gi\e details 
of what is intended 

Sir J LAMB Might I ask my hon Friend for a reply as to 
the relations between this Force and the police force ? 

Mr LAW If necessity arises these Forces will be able 

to help the civil authorities, such as for stopping people and 
making inquiries 

[On 23 July, 1940, Mr Eden in answer to a question stated that 
it nos proposed to submit for His Majesty's appro \al an Order in 
Council gning the Local Defence Volunteers the title “ The Home 
Guard" Armlets w ould be issued >iit/i the initials “ H G ”) 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 

23 May, 1940 

Mr MANDER asked the Home Secretary (1) what action he 
proposes to take with reference to the Fascist organisation known 
before the war as the Imperial Fascist League, its members giving 
the Nazi salute and wearing the swastika badge, now replaced by 
the St George’s Cross , and whether he is aware that this organisa- 
tion is circulating pamphlets and a weekly news sheet entitled 
Weekly Angles from the Angles News Service, 56, Crogsland 
Road, N W 1, occupies the same headquarters as did the Imperial 
Fascist League and that its activities arc contrary to the national 
war effort , 

(2) what action he proposes to take with reference to the British 
Council for Christian Settlement in Europe and the British 
People’s Party, of which Lord Tawstock is chairman, to which arc 
attached former members of the Nordic League and the Link; 
and whether he is aware that these bodies conduct propaganda of 
a defeatist and pro-Nazi character and are working contrary to 
the national war effort ? i 

Sir J ANDERSON ’ -All .these jraa.ttr.es jwtttiMqF the 
attention due to them «n present circumstances, but it would be 
contrary to the public interest to announce beforehand the steps 
which arc being taken to deal with any persons whose activities 
are calcubted at the present tine to impede the national war effort 
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Mr MANDEr Is the Home Secretary aware, and will he 
bear m mind, that the British Council for Christian Settlement in 
Europe has as its secretary Mr John Beckett who was associated 
before the war with Mr William Joyce, better known as * 4 Lord 
Haw Haw ” 1 

Sir J ANDERSON I will bear that m mind 

Mr NOEL-BAKER Will the right hon Gentleman take 
special steps to find out whether any of these organisations are 
receiving funds from abroad, and when he has the information 
will he publish the sums and the sources ? 

Sir J ANDERSON I have been giving close attention to 
that matter for some time and I shall certainly consider how I can 
best make available the information I have 

Colonel WEDGWOOD asked the Home Secretary what 
steps have jet been taken to intern pro German British or Irish 
subjects in Great Britain especially members of the British Union 
of Fascists and Irish Republican Army 

Sir J ANDERSON As Regulation 18B of the Defence 
Regulations was last night amended by the addition of a provision 
enabling me to order the detention of members of organisations 
which have had associations with the enemy or are subject to 
foreign influence of control and may be used for purposes preju- 
dicial to the national security 

The debate h Aft A follows indicates the pre bhtjrlcg state of 
chit defences against attack from the air It should be compared 
mth that of 9 October « hen actual experience especially m London, 
of doastanon from she air had Mtrod iced a new realism 


CIVIL DEFENCE 

12 June, 1940 

The SECRETARY Or STATE FOR THE HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Sir John Anderson)^ I wish to opcn^this Debate by 


In considering what I should include within the scope of my 
statement, I naturally turned back to the Debate which look place 
on 3 November, 1938 when I made my first modest contribution 
in my capacity as the Minister responsible for Civil Defence On 
that occasion I referred to certain outstanding questions which 
needed to be dealt with promptly and effectively I singled out 
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the subjects of evacuation, shelter policy, the development of a 
properly organised and equipped regional staff throughout the 
country, and the difficult problems that seemed likely to arise m 
the Metropolis by reason of the complex character of the organisa- 
tion of local government m that area I cannot deal with all those 
subjects this afternoon, because evacuation is to be jdealt with, 
I understand, to-morrow by my nght hon Friend the Minister 
of Health I would only say on that subject that I know that my 
nght hon Friend will be able to demonstrate to the Committee 
that the general problem of the evacuation of portions of the 
civil population from danger areas has been worked out on a far 
more comprehensive basis and according to a far more flexible 
plan than seemed at the date of the earlier Debate to be within 
the region of possibility 

I would hke to say just a word about the organisation of the 
regional staff which has been established up and down the country. 
Under a regional and a deputy-regional commissioner, we have 
in each region, closely linked together, responsible officers of all 
the mam civil Departments concerned with every aspect of Civil 
Defence We have attached to the regional commissioners an 
adequate technical staff capable of dealing with air-raid pre- 
cautions in all their aspects, with the problems of shelter, with fire 
brigade organisation, and so forth In London, where in the area 
covered by the London region there are 101 separate local 
authorities we have been able to establish" an exceptionally 
strong regional staff . 

1 am ttv a position to tell the Committee that for all practical 
* purposes the issue of the necessary equipment for those services 
is complete, complete with reserves Of respirators of all kinds, 
including children’s Respirators and the device known as the baby’s 
helmet, we have issued numbers not far short of 60,000,000 ; of 
steel helmets we have issued not far short of 3,000,000 ; of oilskin 
suits, over 1,500,000 , of stirrup pumps we have issued a number 
running into six figures — these stirrup pumps, as hon Members 
probably know, form the most important item of equipment re- 
quired for dealing with attack by incendiary bombs — and of sand- 
bags we have issued roughly 350,000,000 ... > 

The Committee will remember that on the outbreak of war 
the Civil Defence services were at once fully mobilised, and the 
local authorities were called upon to take immediate steps to make 
good such deficiencies as might exist m the ranks of those services 
As . the war did not break upon us with the sudden and full 
intensity that might perhaps have been expected, there was 3 great 
deal of criticism, voiced in this House and elsewhere, of large 
numbers of Civil Defence workers standing about doing nothing, 
eating their heads off, at great cost to the State ... I felt that it 
was essential, before any sweeping reductions were made, to 
undertake a thorough review of the position As the result of that 
review, which necessarily occupied a good many weeks, the 
Ministry issued to all the authorities concerned a revised 
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establishment of Cm! Defence personnel m the vanous 
services. , 

That revised establishment vvas communicated through the 
regional organisations to the vanous local authonties concerned, 
and it was made the basis of a more detailed inquiry with a view 
to determining, in relation to the actual circumstances of each 
area, how far it was possible to adhere to the revised establish- 
ment that had been laid down That process of detailed examina- 
tion and investigation was completed last Apnl, and as a result 
a further instruction was issued to local authonties, giving precise 
details of the organisation of the various services and of the 
strength, paid and unpaid, of Civil Defence personnel that should 
be aimed at . . The total establishment at which m those latest 
instructions we have fixed the strength of the personnel in the 
vanous services of air-raid precautions excluding for the dioment 
such services as the Auxiliary Fire Service, the auxiliary police, 
the various casualty services, which come under the control of 
the Health Departments, and the services established in con- 
nection with evacuation, the total establishment, paid and unpdid, 
that we have thus fixed is just short of 1,000,000, and of that 
1,000,000 the number of whole-time paid personnel is roughly 
180,000 The net financial result of the process of review which 
I have just described would be to reduce the annual charge for 
paid personnel, which falls, I may remind the Committee, entirely 
upon the Exchequer, by something between £5,000,000 and 
£6,000,000 The authorised establishment of the fire services 
accounts for an additional 200,000 persons, auxiliary police for 
an additional 60,000, the personnel engaged in connecuon with 
health services and casualties, which I mention here in order to 
complete the general picture, represents over 250,000, and for the 
evacuation services the total numbers enrolled amount to some- 
thing like 100,000 

In a number of areas we have been able to persuade employers 
not only to tram the personnel required in accordance with the 
terms of the Civil Defence Act to ensure that the Civil Defence 
services m connection with a particular factory or works are 
adequately organised, but to go further and tram additional 
personnel, at their own expense, to be available in case of need as a 
still further reserve to supplement the reserves available to the 
local authorities . 

Hon Members may be inclined to ask why I haw found it 
necessary w the last few days to issue a new call for volunteers 
for the Civil Defence services The explanation is simple As 
the war proceeds, we must expect that more and more calls will 
be made upon the man-power of the country We cannot hope 
to be able to retain all the whole-time personnel at present included 
nr rihr xCWn’ <5U6inar jernuns •ans 1 wran* .tf -h?a\hlr »tf* <?i s* 
far as is humanly possible m the direction of replacing our whole- 
time personnel by adequately trained part-time personnel . . . 

Wc have, as hon Members know, as a result of the Act passed 
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only a few days ago, certain powers in regard to the employment 
of men and women on tasks of vital importance to the State It 
may be that so far as our whole time personnel arc concerned, 
we shall have to make use of those powers It might be suggested 
that the use of these compulsory powers ought to be extended to 
cover part time personnel On that point I would say just this 
Who is to judge whether a person whose primary employment 
is in connection for example with the production of munitions, 
is really in a position to give time to Civil Defence without 
prejudice to his primary occupation 9 Who is to tell, if not the 
man himself 9 

I should now like to pass to the question of shelters, and here, 
perhaps, there is a subject on which a certain degree of restraint, 
both on my part, and on the part of those who may wish to follow 
me in Alls Debate would be very desirable I am aware of the 
criticisms which have been current, and I am aware that it has 
been said that the provision of shelter is, even at this date, after 
many months of war, short of our real requirements I should 
like for a few moments to pause and examine these criticisms 
First, I want to compare what has been done with what wc set 
out to do May I remind the Committee that on 21 December, 
1938 I made in this House the first comprehensive statement of 
the Government's policy in regard to the provision of shelters 
At the conclusion of the statement I said that the total number 
of persons for whom wc proposed to make provision in the various 
forms of shelter I described would be nearly 20 000,000 I had 
a return the other day from various local authorities and employers, 
and it will interest ihc Committee to know that the total number 
of persons for whom shelter has, in fact, been provided happens 
to be, for practical purposes, 20 000 000 That is an outstanding 
fact which should be noted 

It is perfectly true that the figure of 20 000 000, although it was 
our original goal docs not represent the provision of shelter for 
all But we did not set out to provide shelter for all, and we made 
it clear that wc were first of all going to discriminate between 
area ard area, and concentrate our efforts on the provision of 
shelters in the most vulnerable areas Beyond that, wc made it 
dear that, scf far as domestic shelter was concerned, we looked 
to those wbo could be fairly expected to provide shelters for them- 
selves to do so It is also true that the distribution of shelter 
protection is not uniform, even in areas of any particular classifi- 
cation, but it is broadly true that the provision of shelter is best 
where the needs are greatest— that is, because attention has been 
concentrated on those special target areas But there are gaps 
which need to be filled and I do not conceal the fact, 

I now turn to industrial shelters Hon, Members will recall 
that the Civil Defence Act bid an obligation on factory employers 
amt owners of commercial buildings in that regard I am very 
pleased indeed to be able to inform the Committee that the 
prevision of shelter in factories is, fo- all practical purpo'cs, corn- 
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plete The same is broadly true of lhe provision of shelters in 
mines As regards commercial buildings, the returns that have 
been received from local authorities to whom the supervision of 
Shelter provision in commercial buddings was entrusted, show 
gratifying and encouraging results 
There is a further point that I would like to make in this 
review of the general shelter position When we were urging 
upon local authorities and others concerned to put every possible 
effort into the provision of specially constructed shelters, we 
advisedly did not make reference to the degree of protection which 
is provided by an ordinary soundly-constructed house I would 
like to remind the Committee that the degree of protection so 
provided is in fact, very substantial and if people who have not 
special shelters provided in their houses or close to them will 
carry out the advice given in a booklet which has been widely 
distributed, called ‘'Your Home as an Air Raid Shelter," they 
will be well advised when an air raid warning is given, to stay 
in their houses rather than rush out into the streets and try to find 
their way to communal shelters 
We have recently issued to local authorities a memorandum 
giving particulars of a method of providing really effective shelters 
by making use of derelict houses These instructions were 
issued only within the last few days, but there are already 
indications that some local authorities are proceeding to act on 
them 

The financial terms provided by the Air Raid Precautions 


rate of grant was to be increased by 10 per cent so that, instead 
of being from 65 to 75 per cent U was from 75 to 85 per cent 
The figures for 18 large cities and county boroughs show that, 
leaving out of account the cost or certain rescue party and mis* 
ceilaneous equipment supplied free by the Government, the 
Exchequer would be bearing on the average about S6 per cent 
of the total expenditure, that the rates would be bearing about 3J 
per cent , and that the balance would or could be met by loan 
It will bo apparent that the actual burden on the funds of local 
authorities for Civil Defence in general and for shelters in particular 
is relative to the other charges on local authorities, not very 
substantial 

There has been a long controversy on the subject of deep 
shelter, and I felt it might be regarded as closed I have, however, 
seen several times jq the Press of late a tendency to recur to it, 
and 1 do not think mj> statement would be complete if I did not 
tfeaf vurfc fife quysouir Jlr fife fftei* at«svs\3? , T ASuogib* a* ngife 
to keep an open mmd and when I announced the Government’s 
plan for the provision of splinter and blast proof shelter, I indicated 
that the possibility of further provision, of a more strongly pro- 
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tected type of shelter, should not be regarded as excluded I 
set up a bod>, which came to be known as the Hailey Conference, 
to give special consideration to the question While giving general 
support to the policy of the Government in the provision of 
splinter and blast proof shelter, that conference recommended 
that more strongly protected shelter should be provided in a 
limited number of special cases That report was accepted by the 
Goiernment I want to tell the Committee /rankly what has been 
the result of the farther consideration which has been given to 
the matter 

In the first instance, we took up the question with the employers 
and representatives of the workers concerned in some of our 
most vital industrial undertakings The decision reached after 
consideration of the matter was that to provide special strongly- 
protected shelters for the workers m those establishments would 
involve technical problems so difficult thafit must be regarded 
as impracticable in any short space of time to provide such shelter 
on any substantial scale It was found that there was a definite 
reluctance on the part of workers to support plans for the provision 
of shelters for themselves at their places of work which would be 
out of all scale with the shelter provided in the ordinary course 
for their wives and families 

I do not want to be controversial, but looking back I must 
say frankly that I am devoutly thankful we did not adopt a general 
policy of providing deep or strongly protected shelters Had wc 
done so, we should at this moment have been in a far worse 
position, looking at the problem as a whole, than we arc to-day. 
The country would have been caught with a very limited amount 
of shelter in course of construction and not completed We should 
have been faced with the two inevitable shortages of labour and 
material which have now occurred and which are affecting even 
the provision of sphnterand blast-proof shelter The period of 

warning is an important factor in considering the sort of shelter 
that it is best to provide The longer the period of warning the 
less the objection to large and strongly protected shelters, for it 
would take people some time to go to them The shorter the period 
or warning, the greater the danger of people Iea\ing the compara- 
tive shelter ft f their homes and being caught in the streets and 
perhaps machine gunned while trying to find their way to 
communal shelter 

There is another consideration of perhaps a more subtle but 
not less important character In this war we must avoid at all 
costs what I may call the deep-shelter mentality There arc 
these further considerations Think of the menace of incendiary 
bombs and of the means available for dealing with them 1 base 
spoken of the large number of stirrup pumps which have been 
issued to local authorities, and we are adding to that number 
enormously under a new plan of issuing stimip pumps to the 
general public on condition that they band themselves in groups 
to use the stirrup pumps They will not use the stirrup pumps 
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if they are in deep shelters They would not know what had 
happened to their houses, which would be burning merrily m their 
absence Then think of the possibility of attack by parachute 
troops If that happened, would people like to be underground 
m deep shelters? 

There has recently come into prominence an idea that, with* 


and blast proof type can be built which could, without great 
difficulty, be adapted later to afford substantially increased pro* 
tection , and I have made arrangements to ensure that where 
local authorities provide splinter and blast proof shelters accord- 
ing to designs to be modified on the lines I have indicated, the 
Government will pav the full grant 

In conclusion, I would say that the whole problem of Civil 
Defence .has token a new turn as a result of the course of develop- 
ment of the war We have to reckon not merely with the risk of a 
bombing attack, but with the new menace of invasion, of parachute 
attack, for which we must be prepared It is giving no encourage 
ment to the enemy to say that we recognise that we must be pre- 
pared for these risks I believe that the collaboration which 
has got to be established all over the country between the military 
and the civil authorities would be almost impossible if we had not 
already in being the well developed regional organisation which 
exists to day, with its network of connections with the local and 
public authorities all over the country It is absolutely vital that 
there should be, in these critical days the fullest collaboration 
between the military authorities, on whom a heavy responsibility 
rests, and the civil authorities 

Mr WILFRID ROBERTS (Cumberland North) I would 
congratulate the Minister of Home Security on the statement 
which he has made 


response is not too good This refers to various branches of 
Civil Defence personnel I know there have been appeals on the 
wireless that auxiliary firemen who may have moved from one 


been trained at some expense A man may only be a stretcher 
bearer, but I am told that it takes three months to tram a stretcher 
bearer, who must have a considerable knowledge if he is to be 
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efficient in first-aid He must also be a strong man to be able to 
do his work properly 

If men who volunteered are now drifting away, sometimes into 
other services, attention must be given to the matter I know 
that in country districts the enthusiasm which at one time obtained 
for volunteering for A R P services has gone to 'the more fashion- 
able “ parashooter ” corps or Local Defence Volunteers That 
tends to deplete the services With admirable motives, people 
may feel that the Local Defence Volunteer Corps is a more dan- 
gerous occupation Industrial work is being keyed up, and, as 
the Minister said, m munition areas men are working for very long 
hours and cannot be relied upon for training, and sometimes not for 
* the necessary practices to make them efficient in their work . . . 

The Minister rightly said that, owing to the great number of 
people involved, it was necessary to have the voluntary system 
I am not necessarily advocating a compulsory system, but I would 
point out that there are different degress of compulsion In 
all voluntary organisations, the tendency is for a few people to do 
all the work, and perhaps that tendency exists in some parts of 
these services I believe that the time has come to give to those 
in authonty greater control over the personnel 

It has been suggested to me that something like the sort of 
control exercised over Territorials in peace-time would be appli- 
cable A man who voluntarily joins the Territorials undertakes 
to do certain training If he fails, he is liable to a fine It has 
been represented to me by a number of persons working in Civil 
P ' . - .. 


mining, and I do not know why ARP workers should be allowed 
to leave A.R P work . . 


covered by the provision of shelters, but, of course, that figure of 
20,000,000 includes every kind of shelter, and some of them are 
better than others I disagree that it is defeatist to talk about 
shelters, and I disagree with the point of view of the Minister when 
he said that the deep shelter complex is one to be avoided That 
is a fundamental mistake Let us by all means be realists I 
understand the point of view of the workers, to whom the Minister 
referred, who said that they did not want better shelters than their 
families, but let us be realists If it is possible and if we can 
provide the material, surely it is fantastic to suggest that the 
personal consideration of tho skilled aircraft mechanic, that he 
docs not want to be better protected than his wife, should stand 
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in the way He must be better protected because he is vital to 
the war r fr -' rt nr ♦***«■ T — -»« » •*■-* **— * rr - r ~ r **•- -* ■’*- ■* 
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attack, ; ■ 

does come Experience from the war in Spam onwards has shown, 
I believe, the immense advantage which protection gives 
I hope that considerations of mere financial cost are not in- 
fluencing the Government’s opinion at the present time If that 
were so, it would be a great misfortune The argument which 


time and opportunity allowed, is the nght principle to adopt 
The real consideration which must govern the amount of shelter 
provided is the availability of materials and labour I understand 
that the existing programmes of the local authorities are being 
held up by a shortage of bricks, that is to say, not in brickyards but 
on the sites I should like to see the Government commandeer 


be in stock in each area, but I am afraid that the areas of which 
I am thinking are m rather a different position They cannot get 
hold of the bricks to complete their shelter programme, and until 
they have completed their shelter programme it is no use trying 


unemployed men and materials available, the fault lies m the 
organisation There is, of course, a shortage of steel, but are 
there any substitutes for steel for reinforcing concrete ? Is it a 
fact or not that thicker concrete will make up for the absence of 
reinforced steel ? What is the objection in these days to making 
an appeal for volunteers to Work after their usual occupations in 
order to do some of the unskilled work connected with building 
shelters ? I can see no reason why they should not do so There 


week, saying mat me Minisuy were uuuug powui lu^umig uiose 
who have lagged behind up to the standard that the Ministry think 
desirable However, I must remind him th2t in the past the im 
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pression has been created that the Ministry were more anxious to 
damp down some of the boroughs which were most enterprising 
than to push on those which were not I see him smiling It may 
have been that some of those boroughs concerned — and they 
should not be mentioned by name — bad plans which for technical 
reasons were arguable However, that impression has been 
created widely, and I hope the Parliamentary Secretary will 
obliterate that impression by saying very insistently that he is 
putting the fullest possible drive into the task of seeing that all 
authorities complete their programmes Then I would say, “ Do 
not be satisfied with that but go on and have more shelters ” I am 
not clear from what the Minister said whether this proposition of 
the two stage shelter has really been put before the local authorities 
or not I would like to be sure that it has been put before the local 
authorities because after all, they initiate these schemes, and 
unless expert advisers of the Government recommehd a scheme 
to the local authorities, it will not be taken up I spoke to the head 
of a county organisation the other day, and he was not aware of 
what shelters were provided by industrial firms and commercial 
firms in his area 

Under the Government’s scheme so far, there has been a certain 
amount of overlapping As I understand it, local authorities are 
not responsible for what a private firm provides for its workpeople, 
and, therefore, the position is a little anomalous There are 
various people responsible for shelters The local authority is not 
responsible for all the shelters provided in its area There arc 
persons with means above £250, there are businesses, com- 
mercial firms, and, above all, there are local authorities It may 
be that some firms have shelters which are used only during the 
day Those shelters should be available during the night It 
may be that the local authority is providing shelters for a man 
white he is in the street, that the landlord of the flats in which the 


districts ,f 

Mr NOEL-BAKER (Derby) : I find it difficult this afternoon 
to keep my mind very closely on the Debate while the battle rages 
in France upon which the fate of the country may depend 
We have never treated air raid precautions as a party matter in 
this House, though we on these benches have sometimes thought 
it our duty, without any party spirit, to say that we tl ought that 
the Government were making too slow progress and 'o express 
‘ww. i*. ‘An. W r. t/I nrmBncfciuu Wmdn Yney Snowed TorYnat 

J® 3500 f take the greater pleasure in saying that in recent months 
there has been a great improvement, and it would be foolish and 
— ungenerous not to recognise the progress which has been made 
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There are two aspects of air-raid precautions about which I feel 
anxiety. ... I admire in many of their aspects the plans that the 
Government have made for evacuation, but I do not believe that 
they are on a large enough scale, and I am certain that the French 
Army in us desperate fight has been greatly aided by the much 
larger -scale evacuation which the French Government had planned 
and carried out . . . The choice is not between evacuation or no 
evacuating There is bound to be a very large movement of 
populations, far larger than the movement for which the Govern- 
ment have planned The choice is whether you are going to have 
it planned or not planned . . . 

I am not proposing that the Government should make plans for 
the billeting of x millions more of refugees— they have not the 
time — but 1 hope that they have already made plans for dealing 
with a large exodus of people from the south of Britain I hope 
that they have planned the roads for one-way traffic I hope that 
they have made big stocks of food in the western parts I hope that 
they have moved or are moving anirrials, particularly cows and 
sheep, so as to keep up the food supply, apart from the other great 
advantages which would be obtained I hope they are building 
up stocks of simple equipment which will be required for making 
improvised camps If these things were done— I hope they have 
been— we could look forward to a very big movement of population 
without anything disastrous resulting from it 

The second thing to which I want to draw the attention of the 
Government very specially is that of shelters, of which both the 
Home Secretary and my hon Fnend the Member for North 
Cumberland (Mr W. Roberts) have spoken We have always, 
said on these Benches, we who have sat here in recent years, that 
the population ought to have the best bomb-proof shelter which it 
was practicable to give, that the cost should not be regarded as 
an objection, aDd that the Government themselves should pay; 
and many hon Members in all quarters of the House have agreed 
with us when we have put that forward I can quote my right hon 


vr 


ai ■ , 

average citizen was to stay downstairs at home until his house fell 
about his ears The first bomb in Spain blew that policy to 
pieces ; but the Government, in fact, clung to it until October, 
1938 Then at last the Minister responsible, who is now our 
Ambassador m Spain, said in the same Debate, in answer to the 
present Minister of Supply, that the experiences of the last twelve 
months bad changed his view and we must have a more compre- 
hensive shelter policy than had been contemplated in the past; 
and he went on to say that that policy must not only include blast- 
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proof shelter, but, where possible, bomb-proof shelter as well 
But I am afraid that the Government have never fully accepted the 
implications of that speech I think that, subconsciously at least, 
they have been guided by two principles First, that it would be 
too difficult, it would make too big a dislocation to provide what 
used to be called deep shelter — and I will say a word about “ deep " 
in a moment — for the whole population , and, second, that as you 


they concluded, you must aim at giving a minimum shelter avail- 
able to all These principles, if they were in fact accepted by the 
Government, either consciously or subconsciously, were, I believe, 
'utterly pernicious, and I want to urge upon the Government that, 
this moment of national peril, they should sweep them com- 
pletely away, should make a new start . . 

If they are to do that, they must really abandon another principle 
upon which their policy has been based That policy has been 
this They said that when a man was at work the employer 
must provide the shelter, and they made that a statutory obliga- 
tion , but when he was at home, he must provide it for himself 
The Government would provide it for him when he was neither 
at home nor at work , in other words, when he was in the street 
Therefore local authorities were allowed to provide 20 per cent , 
15 per cent , 12jr per cent of the population with public shelters 
m the street But when it was pointed out to the Government 
'that the individual could not provide a shelter for himself that 

■ * ' was too poor, 

• 1 ; • . 1 if he has less 

■ ■ ildren *’ , and 

they invented the Anderson shelter But anybody who has more 
than that minimum income still either has, in accordance with 
the principle of individual responsibility, to provide a shelter for 
himself or go without. 

I think that that principle was always wrong It was wrong 
in theory for two mam reasons First, most individuals, as we 
found out in practice, could not make shelters for themselves , 
and. even if they could, they would not They were too idle, 
too careless too busy I do not know whether the Parliamentary 
Secretary will think that I am helping the enemy if I say that 
he told me in private conversation the other day that he himself 
would have no shelter, if the Germans caught him m bed If 
be has not, how many other people above the £5 a week limit 
are without shelters n In the second place, the individual cannot 
make as good a shelter as the public authority can make except 
at a much higher cost per head A public authority can make 
a shelter for 50 people which will givp much greater protection 
at a given sura of money per head than the private man can obtain 
for himself and his family at that same sum For these reasons, 
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ihe thing was wrong m principle And it has certainly been 
proved wrong in practice, because unless the Government had 
departed from it, and had provided Anderson shelters would the 
Home Secretary have been able to give his figure of 20,000,000 
this afternoon ? Certainly not A very large proportion indeed 
of the shelter which has been provided consists of what the 
P_ ;*• '■••• ’ ' ■ > ” hope that the Government 

' ' ■ of personal responsibility 

■ ' . .1 want to put to the Parha 

mcntary Secretary about this general shelter situation The first 
is this The lack of shelter is perhaps worse where the danger 
ts greatest, namely, among the very poor, in districts where it is 
not possible even to have the Anderson shelter These are just 
the places where the houses give the least protection, where the 
congestion is greatest — in some parts of London it is 200 inhabi- 
tants to the acre — and where escape rs hardest The second 
thing is, as I have said already, that a very large proportion of 
our shelter, outside the factories, consists of the Anderson shelter 
I do not want to run that shelter down When it is properly 
erected it is pretty good I think that it would reduce casualties 
by at least two thirds, and perhaps even more, but it certainly 
has weaknesses One of them is the entrance, which is very 
seldom properly protected, though it can be by a very elaborate 
arrangement of sandbags The second defect is an extremely 
important one You have no protection against the noise , and 
I do not believe that the families of the workers arc going to stay, 
with only Anderson shelters for a prolonged period of bombard- 
ment I think they will either go to oth-r shelters or they will 
go away Th3t being so, I want to urge upon the Government 
that they should in the danger areas— and we all know what they 
are — press on with the provision of more and better shelters 
That means in practice erecting where they do not now exist 
either the strong brick shelter or the trench concrete shelter, such 
as the City of Westminster and many other places provide 
It means improving those shelters if you can do u , and l was 
very particularly glad to hear the Home Secretary say that he 
thought that could be done Experts tell me that many of these 
shelters, for example, the Westminster trench shelters could be 
improved enormously by very simple means You could dig a 
moat round the sides — what miners call a “give — so that the 

' * **■• — " * u “ shelters if there 

e roof and put 
you did that to 
i another 15 or 
ructOrcs would 

< ft*? f6 bomb 

The hon Member for North Cumberland very rightly said 
that a great deal of confusion had been introduced into this subject 
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by the use of the word “ deep ” Of course, if you want absolute 
protection against all bombs, either you have to go very deep 
into the earth or you ba\ e to have a very great thickness of concrete 
But not all bombs will be of the heaviest character Quite a 
light shelter will stand up to the 20-lb bomb, the so called 
“ personnel ’ bomb, which the Germans use for aerodromes and 
such places The Anderson shelter will certainly stand up to it 
if it is properly prepared But the bomb which the Germans 
ha\e used in by far the greatest numbers is their 50 kilo bomb, 
about 100 lbs If we could make a Jot of trench shelters to stand 
up against that, we should go very far in wiping out the effect 
which the Germans could hope to obtain by them air bombard- 
ments I think that many more good shelters could be quickly 
prepared in places which have not yet been used Every steel- 
frame building m the country ought to have a shelter in its base- 
ment In many such buildings a high degree of protection 

could be given In some, perhaps, the use of sandbags would 
be required , that might be done by voluntary labour, although I 
know the objections to that In any case, the basement and 
perhaps the first floor of every building in the country could be 
turned into a public shelter If the Parliamentary Secretary 
wants an example, there is an admirable one at the King’s Cross 
Garage \ 

I ha\e not understood, and I cannot find experts who 
understand, why the Government have not organised the under- 
ground railway stations as additional shelters Perhaps it would 
mean new entrances and exits, if so, then make ‘them I do 
not know why in some places tunnelling should not be earned 
out I know that at Luton it was not successful, because there 
was not a competent engineer on the job and there was not - the 
nght kind of soil But I am told that in Nottingham, Newcastle, 
Birmingham and perhaps 3heffield, tunnelling in the nsmg ground 
of the«e places could be carried out at a low cost per head, and 
that this would give a great deal of wry effective shelter I know 
that all these things could be done and done quite qutckly I 
was told the other day by the hon Member for East Woolwich 
(Mr Hicks) — I hope it is not still true, but it wasn't long 
ago — that 150,000 building trade operatives were out of work 
if it is still true, they could be put at once to work We have 
ample supplies of bricks and concrete • 

Mr QUIBELL (Bngg) Plenty 

Mr NOEL-BAKER • Plenty now, says my hon Friend, and 
he knows • I am criticising nobody, but I would like to suggest 
that the Government should take a new man of great dynamic 

Pr — * * " 
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nation’s freedom is worth that sura, and we can certainly afford 
it But I do not think the local authorities can afford it The 
Home Secretary said this afternoon that the financial factor had 
not obstructed the provision of shelters I beg him to believe 
that he is wrong I could give him dozens of examples which 
support the other view He said that the Government would 
pay 86 per cent in any case and that only 3 per cent would fall 
on the rates If they can pay 86 per cent why not pay 100 per 
cent ? It is no longer a question of making local authorities 
exercise due economy The trouble is that they are not spending 
enough money The Government now want to force them to 
do these things I am quite certain that the burden already 
thrown upon local authorities is as much as they should be 
asked to bear The Government used to tell us that the cases 
where more than 2d will fall on the rates will be rare But 
the expenditure on A R P in my own constituency has amounted 
to a Is 4d rate — and it was paid out of the rates— and on top 
of that there is to be another 6d for the provision of shelters for 
schoolchildren, towards which they will only get a 50 per cent 
grant 

I think the Governm-nt should pool our available resources 
and get on with the job Experience has proved our danger 
It has also proved that preparation pays Last winter I was m 
Finland and there I saw the shelters which the Government had 
made for the whole population Everybody bad a shelter and 
it was a police offence not to go to a shelter when the sirens 
sounded unless one had special exemption to stay in one s own 
home or above ground That policy enormously reduced the 
casualties which Finland suffered from Russian raids Two >ears 
ago, the Japanese burnt thousands of Chinese civilians in the 
worst of all recorded air raids agatnst the city of Chungking. 
The Chinese Government made tunnels in the rock} hillside and 
I am still getting letters from Chinese friends, written in these 
tunnels People work and if necessary sleep in those tunnels 
As a result, Chungking is still the capital of China and that fact 
has been of quite immense importance to Chinese resistance 
The preparations for which we ask w ill cost some money , will 
mean a great new effort , but may save many British lives and 
they may be a vital factor in the victory which we shall win 

Mr QUIBELL (Brigs) I think that most of us wh_» listened 
this afternoon to the statement made by the Minister of Home 
Security found it satisfactory It was a statement that gave me, 
at any rate, a good deal of confidence because a great deal of 
work of a useful character has been done and a great deal of 
progress has been made But I want to say — and I trust the 
Parliamentary Secretary will give us some assurance with r 
to it— that in some of the most vulnerable areas which ’ 

not a single bit of earth or covering of any kind is put 
Anderson shelters The Minister should know 
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may have given a large number of shelters to people who have 
erected them, many of them cannot be used id the case of air 
raids for the reason that there has been a lack of proper advice, 
either by the Home Department or by local councils, m connection 
with their erection Men have been told to dJS down three or 
four feet m the earth, and next morning they have found two 
feet of water in the place for the proposed shelter This is not 
a rare occurrence , 

With regard to the position of shelters, I think the policy of 
street shelters has been the right policy In my experience thev 
are very good shelters, and if we have to spend money, I would 
rather spend it in this way than on deep shelters which provide 
us with grave problems, particularly of that water supply I 
entirely agree that in parts of Sheffield, South Wales and other 
places shelters cut into hillsides would be the cheapest and most 
efficient form of shelter 

There is no truth in the statement that there is lack of proper 
labour for the provision of shelters . The fact is that so far 
as the Government are concerned they have never attempted to 
organise the skilled labour in the country for the purpose of 
providing these shelters I cannot understand why building 
contractors cannot be brought together to solve this difficulty 
It has been solved, so far as shelters are concerned, in Scun- 
thorpe 

Mr ELLIS SMITH (Stoke) . For years I have followed 
closely what has been happening on the Continent, and my special 
interest in the problem of providing adequate air-raid shelter 
accommodation has been increased by the growing realisation, 
as a result of recent international developments, that the people 
who suffer most in air raids are those resident m large industrial 
areas Recent events have proved that beyond all shadow of 
doubt J made a tour of a number of industrial areas and what 
I saw in that tour has created some uneasiness m my mind In 
order to ascertain who is responsible for the position and also 


was good enough to reply to those Questions and in addition 
to provide me with copies of all the circulars sent out by the 
Home Office during the past 12 months While, after examining 
those circulars, I am not satisfied with the Government’s policy, 
yet I say that had the advice tendered in those circulars been 
earned out, the position would be much better than it is at present 
I find that in one circular the Minister himself confirms my 
uneasiness - 

It is particularly for the people in the lower grades of income 
that I wish to speak I have read closely the trade journals 
which arc concerned with this matter, such as the Builder, the 
Architects' Journal, and publications of that character, and I find 
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that generally speaking adequate air raid shelter accommodation 
has been provided for those who are relatively well placed but 
this has not yet been done for the people in the lower grades of 
income I plead with the Parliamentary Secretary to see that 
immediate and energetic action is taken to have the advice given 
in those circulars earned into effect in certain areas which [ do 
not propose on this occasion to name We find, from the expen 
ence of Rotterdam, how essential it is that effect should be given 
to this plea 

The probability is that attacks will be made on great industrial 
centres m this country We have now reached a situation 
in which we ought to make provision for the worst eventuality 
that may occur 

If we are to be worthy of the spirit which is now finding expres* 
sion in the increased production of aircraft and of all the equip* 
meat which is so urgently needed, especially after the Dunkirk 
evacuation, we should take immediate steps in this matter Nothing 
ks too good for those men who are engaged in this class of pro* 
ductihn, and for their wives and children 

Mr R J TAYLOR (Morpeth) The Minister's speech 
raised, m my mind, a very serious question Some time ago he 
made an appeal for more voluntary workers, but the question 
of increasing the number of workers ts complicated to the extent 
that we arc also asking men to do their utmost to increase our 
production Consequently, it may not be possible to obtain the 
voluntary workers required in areas where there arc munition 
works I would point out to the Minister that, apart from the 
areas actually engaged in the production of munitions, wc have 
also to bear in mind those areas which are producing the raw 
materials It is no use denying that the miners are responding , 
to the call for increased output, but it is impossible to expect 
miners to put forth their utmost efforts in the mines if the previous 
night they have been doing ARP work 

Dr HADEN GUEST (Islington, North) I have some 

constructive suggestions to make this evening I want to ask 
whether the whole question of the organisation of Civil Defence 
has been re surveyed from the standpoint of the new knowledge 
of the enemy methods of attack which we have from recent 
campaigns, notably in Holland and Belgium The Home Secretary 
referred to these new methods and spoke of parachutists, but I 
do not think he referred to the troop-carrying aeroplanes The 
fact that numbers of parachutists and troops may, subject to our 
hostile attack, be delivered in areas in this country alters the 
Civil Defence problem and makes it necessary to reconsider a 
msvrriiar tsv p Atgoffd -ts* Ah? Aujpnsa.' ^vosnnnri 

and the functions which they shall carry out Are the present 
numbers of Civil Defence personnel adequate 7 It is a large and 
efficient army It is based upon voluntary service, which I hope 
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one of the most important factors in the new technique of invasion, 
and it is necessary that the Ministers in this country should learn 
that lesson In every country that has been invaded, before the 
mvasion took place, the Fifth Column specialised in an attack 
upon the real defenders of the people The hon Member on 
the Front Bench may smile, but in Austria Norway, Holland, 
Denmark and Belgium there was the same story When this 
question of Civil Defence was raised, a Bill was brought in by 
the present Ambassador to Spain That Bill trifled with the 
question and I, in association with the hon Member for North 
Islington and others, had the task of bringing home to the Minister 
and to the Government what the defence of the people really 
meant and the steps which should be taken to ensure it 

In the A R P we have many of our party members, but those 
who until recently were the very closest fnends of the Nazis are 
now making an unscrupulous attack upon the Communists 
There is a movement taking place to put Communists off A R P 
work If there is a Communist at an Ait P post his one and 
only concern is the defence and the welfare of the people in his 
area He is not concerned with profit, industrial undertakings 
or big financial enterprises . . . 

Mr TOMLINSON (Famworth) . A good deal has been 
said to day, and is being said in the country, about the loss of 
ARP personnel Is it to be wondered at that we have lost 
personnel ? In the months during which they were serving their 
country by waiting, they stood a good many slights at the hands 
of the public, they received insults from Members of this House, 
they were chided for taking up cushy jobs, and it was said that 
in paying them £3 a week we were overpaying them When 
that cut took place in the personnel we lost the best people We 
are appealing to them to come back on part time work A good 
many have done so in every district , but, with the demand for 
more and more output m industry, there is a limit to what can 
be expected , and there is a limit to the field from which you can 
draw ARP personnel 

Because of that, I am about to suggest a new scheme which 
would tap a source not yet tapped, and of greater value than 
any other at present I refer to the large body of young people 
between 14 and 18 adolescents, who have just left school If 
there is one person in this land for whom the war is being fought, 
it is the adolescent Could we not bring home to these 
young people the necessity for some trained service ? It should 
not be difficult to rouse the young people of the country to a 
sense of all that is at stake, and to get that energy which perhaps 
is being used m other directions devoted to this w ork Among 
the young people of 14 to 18, there are a vast number who could 
do most of the jobs that are to be done Messengers and telephone 
operators are needed, and a vast army of what one might call 
servants to the principal servants I see no better source for such 
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recruits than the adolescents Youths of 17i to 191 are now 
catered for in the * parashots ” That leaves a large body, however, 
of young folks who can be organised in these services 


The PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE 
MINISTRY OF HOME SECURITY (Mr Mabaot) I do 


ana at Uus time in every house in the country people are calcu- 
lating from hour to hour — one might say from broadcast to 
broadcast — the effect of the German advance upon the military 
situation by land and by sea and in the air So far we have been 
immune from air attack in this country, save for what vve might 
record, as trial flights 

This Debate has concerned itself with most aspects of the 
work of the Ministry of Home Security Perhaps I might first 
of all refer to some of the questions that have been asked on the 
subject of shelter It was a good thing that at the beginning 
of the Debate the Committee were reminded that it was really 
proper to compare shelter as it now exists with the programme 
originally set out towards the end of 1938 As the Minister 
indicated, broadly that programme has been completed, the 
objective has been reached We know that the butter is not 
spread evenly, but the shelter is there to that extent Both the 
hon Member for North Cumberland (Mr W Roberts) and the 
hon Member for Derby said that our objective ought to be more 
and better shelter I can say that that certainly is the objective 
of the Ministry of Home Security As the Minister indicated in 
his opening speech, the goal has receded as tune has passed, and 
vve are now seeking to fulfil a much largef programme than was 
our objective at the end of 1938 , 

Many hon Members have referred to the problem of bricks 
and bricklayers As the hon Member for Stoke (Mr E Smith) 
nghtly said, in the past the Department has been able to issue 
circulars to local authorities, ' ' • ' ■ ■ 

than that Now, however, s 

that further powers will be « ■ * 

intention of the Ministry to secure that shelter is provided at 
the greatest possible speed and then if we find that bricklayers 
are apparently not available for our purpose, we shall have to 
do what is the proper thing now and appeal to the Ministry of 
Labour who control these matters at the present time 

The hon Member for Derby set a vecy high objective lor us 
to reach He suggested thar everybody should have a shelter that 
would! provide a great deal more protection than, I gather, code 
shelters provide at the present time I must urge that the 
recommendations offered to the public in the booklet, * Your Home 
as 3n Air Raid Shelter” are extremely valuable and hkely to 
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improve enormously the protective qualities of the house if the 
instructions in the booklet are earned out 

Mr ELLIS SMITH I have read the book, and I think 
it is a very good book, provided you are living in a house where 
you are able to carry out the advice contained in it, but the people 
for whom I am particularly speaking do not live in houses of 
that character, and therefore, cannot carry out the advice 

Mr MABANE The hon Gentleman must remember that 
those with an income of less than £5 per week are entitled to 
have a shelter free, so the booklet really does not apply to them 

Mr NOEL BAKER Are the shelters which public authori- 
ties are putting up intended to be confined only to those m the 
streets or are they to be used for the population as a whole ? 
I ardently hope that the Minister will say they are to be used by 
the public as a whole, and that the Government will extend the 
number of these shelters so that an increasingly large number of 
people, especially in danger areas, can go to them and get shelter 
Otherwise, a great deal which has been done by local authorities 
is perfect nonsense The Eaton' Square shelter will hold 1,500 
people, but there will never be 1,500 people m Eaton Square 

Mr MABANE In many cases multiple shelters are expressly 
provided in order that people may go to them from their houses 
It is quite proper for them to do so, but, of course, shelters pro- 
vided for the public caught m the streets are intended for the 
use of people caught in the streets, and no oqe else It is not 
a penal offence for anyone to go in them It is, however, unwise, 
for the simple reason that they are probably too far away from 
where the people live 

Now I would like to deal with the pomt raised by the hon 
Member for Brigg (Mr Qutbell) I am happy- to be able to tell 
the hon Member that from yesterday, 11 June, it became an 
offence to fail to cover an Anderson shelter with the adequate 
amount of earth or to fail to erect it 

Many Members have referred to the personnel of the Civil 
Defence service The hon Member for Mansfield (Mr C Brown) 
asked whether the personnel was a changing personnel It would 
be difficult to say exactly, but my own experience in many parts 
of the country is that the personnel does not change unless people 
leave the district or go into another occupation— (hat is, the people 
who have never in any ffcal sense belonged to the service There 
is, of course, a large number of people who have enrolled but 
have never taken an active pan in the service In most parts of 
the country, however, those who have joined the service have 
remained extremely loyal 

There has been much interest shown in many parts of the 
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Committee over the degree of control that might be exercised 
Dver the personnel of the service I should like to make it clear 
that the demand for compulsory service in Civil Defence is by no 
means general There are many parts of the country where the 
service is perfectly happily organised on a voluntary basis and 
where there would be very much objection to an alteration of 
that basis As to control as the Minister said in his opening 
statement, there is now a regulation which enables an order to 
be made to provide a greater degree of control than hitherto has 
been the case as regards full time personnel 

The hon Member for Morpeth (Mr R J Taylor) said it was 
a great pity that full time paid personnel should be released from 
the service At the present time they are not being released unless 
they are required for the Army, or work of a greater degree of 
national importance The hon Member for North Cumberland 
asked me whether I could say something about the result of the 
appeal mdde during the past week Perhaps it is a little early to 
give any figures but I can say that in many places the response 
has been remarkably good Up to the present time 7 000 new 
volunteers have joined the service since 8 June as a result of the 
ippeal Those 7,000 are drawn from particular areas of the 
country 9 

Sir WILLIAM WAYLAND (Canterbury) Is there not 
competition in recruiting between the ARP and the Local 
Defence Volunteer Corps ? 

Mr MABANE Reports show that the interference has 
been nothtng like so much as might have been expected 

Mr G GRIFFITHS Could the War Department appeal for 
recruits from the same platform ? 

Mr MABANE Certainly I should like to refer, before 
concluding to one aspect of the work of the Department that 
has not loomed large in the Debate Efforts have been made to 
secure, by circulars and leaflets, that the public know exactly 
what to do Hon Members know that cards have been dis 
tnbut^d to every householder giving detailed instructions as to 
what to do, where the nearest warden s post is situated and so on 
Hon Members know too that stirrup pumps have been sent to 
local authorities throughout the country and thai they are getting 
together teams of householders who will be trained in the use of 
these stirrup pumps so that the danger from incendiary bombs 
will be much reduced 

Mr GALLACHER Is the Minister aware that some mem- 
bers of our party who have had the greatest possible experience 
in countering this danger as a result of their work in Spain, and 
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who arc giving their services to air-raid precautions, are being 
pushed out ? 

Mr MABANE Stirrup pump teams are being prepared 
throughout the country and m most parts of the country, I wish 
I could say in all public lectures are being arranged in order that 
as many people as wish — and I hope all will — may secure 
instruction from those who are trained in air raid action 

I have tried to deal with all the points which have been raised 
by hon Members in the Debate, and I hope I have not missed 
any point of major importance Thfl objective of the work ol 
the Ministry is to enable this country not merely to resist with 
calm courage an attack from the air, but to enable it also to 
proceed with the vital work of producing ever more and more 
material although that may have to be done m conditions of great 
stress and difficulty May I reduce to a phrase the object of the 
Ministry of Home Security? It is to reduce Hitler’s dividend 
when his bombers come In the year before the outbreak of 
war much progress was made That rate of progress has been 
greatly accelerated In the nine months since war began, and I am 
sure it is the determination of eyery one at the Ministry to See that 
that accelerated progress shall continue 

One last word Let it be cledr to all, and I am sure it is clear 
to hon Members that our preparations are not ba serf on fear Air 
raid shelters arc not funk holes The morale of our civilian 
population is high There are few who would not be willing tc 
accept an additional risk for themselves if by so doing they could 
put one more weapon into the hands of our fighting forces I do 
not believe that m this matter the civilian population are primarily 
concerned to save their own skins They take a bolder, a braver 
and if I may use the word, a more aggressive view They desire 
life, not merely for its own sake, but because they know that il 
any one goes, and some of us must, then there will be one less 
to bring defeat to the enemy and liberation to the world 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 

28 May, 1940 

Mr NOEL BAKER (Derby) We have lost a battle 

because of the enemy s advantages m treachery, m brutality in 
bombing aircraft and in tanks It is on the day when we have 
lost or may lose that battle that we should remember that tie 
greatest of all soldiers Napoleon said that in war the moral 
factor ““■**• *• * “ ' . * * ‘ 

WaVccy . 

and th ' 

hlS Vic 

Our ■ . . 

bring us victory in the end When we say ‘‘will power’ we 
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mean opinion— conscious, organised, articulate opmtaa founded 
upon truth It is, in Fact, the opinion in this country, in the 
_ countries of our Allies, m neutral countries and in Germany 
upon which the force, the duration and the outcome of the war 
will inevitably depend It is the task of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion to guide, form and express that opinion m this country, to 
give the neutrals the material upon which they can found their 
judgment, and to play a part, I think a very impostant part, in 
making the Germans understand what is the real choice before 
them In other words, the Ministry have to make our public, 
other nations and the German people understand what we are 
fighting against, what we are fighting for and our ability to defend 
our cause effectively to the end That is the substance of the 
Ministry’s work as we sec it , it is to make the world understand 
our moral principles and our material power 
Our criticism of the Ministry has been that up to now it has 
largely failed in carrying out that task Our own people, no 
doubt, have before them the principles in which they themselves 
believe We are very far from having convinced neutral 
countries that that is what we mean to do 


neutrals of the fact I am afraid that we have not really made 
them understand, and I do not think we have made our own 
people understand, what Nazism in practice really means 
Our people have not in their minds a living picture of the 
sufferings of Poland They have no idea of what Goering’s 
knock-out blow really means I begged the Ministry of Informa- 
tion last October to collect all the evidence they could get from 
every source and try to make a picture, which the world could see, 
of this knock out blow m practice— the annihilation of towns and 


of Poland was a stupendous and even a glorious military achieve- 
ment It was not anything of the kind It was a bestial crime 
against humanity, against the past, against this generation and 
against generations still to come 

To-dav the neutrals all talk about the lesson of Poland— I have 
argued it for hours in half a dozen neutral countries since the 
war begin— but there is not one who really understands the true 
lesson of Poland It is the lesson that unless the Nazis arc finally 
and totally destroyed there will be no freedom and no mdepen- 
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Now let me turn to the neutrals We all bate the word 
“ neutrality ’ nowadays The one good product of the war 
up to date is that it has shown that neutrality between right and 
wrong, between justice and aggression, does not bring peace or 
freedom to any nation m the world Our task now— the 
Minister’s task — is to persuade them that we are fighting for the 
right that our existence is the sole remaining obstacle between 
them and Nazi tyranny in their homes and that our cause in the 
end will triumph Are our efforts m neutral countries worth 
while 0 When I hear of Nazi toughs m South America breaking 
up cinemas where “ The lion has wings ” is shown, I am certain 
that our efforts are worth while. . . 

I am told that even our news service, meritorious though it is 
in many ways, is always later than the German, and that in 
consequence it loses the headlines, it is printed in smaller print, 
it comes last, and the public perhaps never get to it Half the 
public take their news nowadays in photographs and captions 
Our photographs are good, but again they arc always too late 
Two days after the Germans Captured Oslo, the American papers 
were carrying a double page German photograph of their triumph 
—two days We can do it if we want to It is only money, 
facilities and the necessary decisions that are required, and i 
hope the Minister will take them I hope that he will take that 
film “ Pastor Hall,” and I hope that he will add an introduction 
by a refugee, explaining it If he wants me to I will find him 
one who spent 14 months in Buchenwald and Dachau and who 
is perfectly ready to speak I hope above all that he will take 
over, organise and greatly extend the wireless work which we are 
doing in foreign countries I have nothing but admiration for 
what the BBC have done ip the last 12 months Within the 
limits of the present conception, their programme of 23 languages 
in 24 hours is a great achievement . 

Foreign news is no part of the proper function of the B B C , and 
in fact, allhough that news is going through the BBC, the 
organisation is working in vde conditions It has no proper 
office space, no studio space, no proper organising power, it is 
grossly understaffed, it has not enough real experts and very few 
of these people have radio^ersonahly I suggest to the Minister 
that he should take it over, rehouse it, strengthen it and, above all, 
give it more transmitter time I know of the difficulties about 
transmitters and I know that we are building them, but again we 
are always too little and too late 1 know or the difficulties about 
wave lengths, but there is a lot more which we can do if we want 
to ,l ■ • 1 hope that the Minister will get on with this job 
and that he will remember the peasants m the villages of Denmark, 
the squires m Hungary and th e journalists w Tortuga) and Greece 
who will be tuning in to night, for 10 minutes only, to hear the 
only news which they can believe 
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are millions of Germans who loathe and detest the crimes which 
are being committed In their name, and how many millions of 
Germans have themselves felt the iron grip of the despot's hand, 
judging by the mere fact that 500,000 have passed through the 
concentration camps and by the fact that every report from 
Germany this morning tells us that the smashing victories of 
Hitler’s army have produced no elation among the cml population 
of any country Let us realise, too, that these people who hate 
Hitler are largely helpless — or at least they believe they are 
But it is always true that we should be telling the German people 
ceaselessly, morning noon and night, by wireless, that only our 
principles can save them from this bloody bondage We should 
be telling them that Hitler’s victory will mean more war, more 
disease and more hunger stalking through their land, the triumph 
of enemies from which bombs and tanks can never save them 
We should be telling them that our victory will liberate them and 
that, if they wall help to smash Nazism and, what is even more 
important, to smash for good and all the Prussian militarism of 
the past, we will do all on our side to help them to make a different 
Germany with which we can live at peace We should tell them 
that the sooner they help us the less will be the price in blood 
and money, and other nations’ hatred, which they will have to 
pay I hope that the Minister wall give to enemy propaganda 
by wireless all the manpower, the money and the transmitter 
time that it requires 

We ask the Minister and the Government to day that in this 
task, as in others, they shall be worthy of the brave and generous 
people whom it is their destiny to lead 

THE MINISTER OF INFORMATION (Mr Duff Cooper) 
The speech to which we have just listened could not 
possibly have been bettered Let me in a few words, give my 
own view of the duties of the Ministry of Information First 
and foremost, its duty is to giveaccurate information to the people 
of this country with the minimum of delay Unfortunately, 
promptitude and accuracy are often at war with one another 
A report reaches the authorities it seems sufficiently welt 
substantiated, but it is not completely vouched for and it cannot 
be guaranteed as the truth Yet at the same time, if it is held up, 
the delay will cause great inconvenience, and above all, it mil 
cause this great danger, that the rumour will get about before the 
news That is the first of the difficulties and dilemmas with 
which we have to cope, the problem of deciding between the 
desirability of promptitude and the still greater desirability of 
accuracy. 

It is our duty abroad to encourage all those forces m neutral 
arrd enemy countries, forces, as the hon Gentleman has so rightly 
observed, which arc still upon our side, which sympathise with the 
cause for which we are fighting, and all those silenced voices but 
not deadened brains inside enemy countries which do not know 
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the things for which they have been compelled to fight It 
becomes ever more important that those forces should be 
stimulated that we should get to them through the various means 
at our disposal the truth which is being so assiduously and success- 
fully concealed and it is equally important that we should do 
our {jest to guide influence, lead and inform opinion at home 

Immediately the problem of this Ministry arises Shall we tell 
all the bad news 9 Shall we exaggerate m order to wake up the 
mind of the nation to the dangers with which it is faced 9 ""There 
is another danger in telling the news, and that is in assisting the 
enemy Every particle of news has to be carefully scrutinised 
with this view Is it something which the enemy knows already 7 
If so, it cannot help him or hinder us to disclose it But is it 
something which should be concealed from him, something which 
he is longing to know and which may help him to produce a larger 
supply of munitions or an additional corps of men? Those are 
the questions which one has to ask oneself first of all before 
releasing information 

Then you should also ask yourself Wilt this news, for which 
the country is perhaps not sufficiently prepared, come as too great 
a shock to the minds of the people f Or, on the other hand, is ft 
not wiser that they should know the full truth of the situation ? 
That they should know the full truth we believe to be essential at 
all times I am confident that the people of this country, knowing 
all the facts will never react towards those facts however dire 
and terrible they may be or may appear at first sight, save with 
confidence and courage All that we want to do is to ensure 
that in the minds of the ordinary man and woman, walking about, 
doing their duty and working hard, with little time to read the 
papers and to speculate upon the future or to study strategy, 
there should exist a true picture of the situation as it really exists 
. The hon Gentleman who opened the Debate said that 
my Ministry should endeavour as far as possible to centralise 
and control all the sources of information I entirely agree, and 
I am doing my best to effect that very centralisation so as to 
bring them, as 1 have succeeded m doing to some extent already, 
•under the control of one Ministry The policy of what the 
Ministry has to say should be decided by the War Cabinet, and 
above all by the Foreign Office in connection with what we 
should say in foreign countries But the means of conveying 
those views and those facts to the world should be under the 
Ministry of Information, and the necessary steps are being taken 
to arrange that there shall be a greater centralisation of agencies 
publishing news and centralising them all under one Ministry 

Sir PATRICK HANNON (Birmingham, Moseley) Does 
■frefi 'mean inai no lcfionrcfiian rft a*li will ‘De given "to the Tress ot 
to the public except by the Ministry of Information, that no 
officer or head of a Department can give a Press interview except 
through the Ministry of Information or my nght hon Fnend ? 
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Mr COOPER: It does not go quite so far as that, but we 
have arranged that all official announcements for the BBC 
should in future be communicated to them through the Ministry 
of Information in order to ensure that all their information is 
correct In these days there is a grave danger of our enemies, 
both within and without, attempting to spread false mformatipn, 
and we are now insisting that every official announcement on any 
question of policy or administration that reaches the B B C should 
come directly through the Ministry of Information By the 
.r.i .... .... «, ■ i bogus orders 

' ■ Of course, the 

' ‘ ■ , ‘he censorship 

‘ ' “ . . ' rmation We 

arc keeping tn the closest touch with the Press, who are most 
anxious to collaborate and to give us all the assistance they can 
They come daily to the Ministry, which is open day and night , 
they accept the information which we give them and also guidance 
as to the tone with which that information shall be conveyed 
•Die hon Gentleman very rightly said that we must remember 
the important dements in Germany who do not agree with the 
present regime or with their crimes I will do all in my power 
while I am at the Ministry to convey to that ever -existent, but 
crushed, minority withm the enemy country the views that we 
hold here and I shall encourage them to hope, as I hope myself, 
that when the war is over and a better regime exists throughout 
the world those people will also be given an opportunity of 
sharing to the full what prosperity remains to any of us That 
is the first message that we should send them The second 
message, to which I think the hon Member referred, should 
point out the certainty that m the end they must be beaten, and 
that, therefore, it is not only m accordance with their principles 
and policies to oppose the continuance of the war, but in accord- 
ance with the truest patriotism from the point of view of a good 
German for them to wish for the earliest possible peace because 
the sooner it comes the more there will be left for them and 
others to share in Europe and the less bitter will be the hostility 
and hatred with which they must expect to be treated when they 
‘come to the council table 


31 July, 1940 

EMERGENCY POWERS (DEFENCE) ACT, 1939. 

Mr SILVERMAN (Nelson and Colne) I beg to move • 

“ That an humble Address be presented to His Majesty praying that 
the Order in Council amending the Defence (General) Regulations, 
dated 29 May, 1940, a copy of which was presented to this House on 
4 June, be annulled • 
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I invite hon Members to give serious attention to this new 
Regulation, because unless I am very greatly mistaken, its effect 
will be to put the Minister of Home Security in a position by no 
means inferior, as regards the scope of his powers over news- 
papers, to that occupied by the distinguished Dr Goebbels in 
Germany That Regulation, in the hands of an unscrupulous 
Government or Minister — I do not say that the present Minister 
is unscrupulous, but one has to judge Regulations by the powers 
which they give and not by the use made of them by a particular 
Minister or Government at a particular time — would enable the 
executive to prevent the expression of any kind of opinion in any 
newspaper One has only to look at the wordmg of the Regulation 
to see that that is by no means, an exaggerated claim concerning 
the scope of the authority given It reads . 

“ If the Secretary of State is satisfied ” — 
that is the only condition — 

“that there is, m any newspaper, a systematic publication of matter 
which is, in his opinion calculated to foment opposiUon to the prosecu- 
tion to a successful issue of any war m which His Majesty is engaged, 
he may by order apply the provisions of this RegulaUon to that news 
paper * 

If he does so, it follows that, 

" No person shall print, publish or distribute dr be in any way con- 
cerned m the printing publication or distribution of any newspaper 
to which this Regulation applies ' 

In order to make quite certain that the newspaper or the persons 
associated with it shall not escape, the Regulation goes on to 
provide that 

“ A" o-drr cf *be S^rreMry rf under this Regulation specifying 
«■ i. r.;.: - .• V ’! hiw f.:.: not only with respect to any 
• r 1 i-i::.- but with respect to any news- 

f. :■! •.* i.\! : .‘rr • ■> <:"! er :• *r v if the publication thereof is in 

any respect in contmuauon of, or in substitution for, the publication 
of the newspaper named in the order *’ 

Those are very drastic powers It is not as though there were 
any kind of review of or check on the Minister’s opinion 
{ Interruption J I hear signs of approval in not unexpected 
quarters, but those quarters appear to approve — and I do not say 
they are wrong— of the particular Government and Minister 
We are living in extremely dangerous times m ‘which no doubt 
exceptional powers have to be vested in the executive, and where 
those exceptional powers are necessary, I do not know that anyone 
would grudge them or hesitate to afford them, but before agreeing 
to give a completely unlimited power of this sort, surely it is 
worth while examining w’hat powers the Secretary of State already 
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had and what use he made of them ... He had, first of all, 
Regulation 2a A systematic endeavour to foment opposition to 
the successful prosecution of the war would undoubtedly be 

“an act likely to assist the enemy or prejudice the public safety or 
the defence of the Realm or the efficient prosecution of the war ” 

Regulation 2a provides that if any person commits such an act, 
he shall be liable on conviction on indictment to penal servitude 
for life . But that is not the whole of the Secretary of State's 
powers . it is only the beginning Regulation 2c is specifically 
directed to the Press , it deals with the corruption of public 
morale, and jt has language which is very like the language of 
Regulation 2 d If it appears to the Secretary of State that any" 
person is concerned in the systematic publication of matter which 
is, in the opinion of the Secretary of State, calculated to foment 
opposition to the prosecution to a successful conclusion of the 
war, and that serious mischief may be caused — and one may 
imagine that senous mischief would undoubtedly follow such an 
attempt — the Secretary of State may, without going to any 
authority, without the leave of any court, without being subject 
to any appeal to the courts or to any check or control of any 
kind, serve a warning upon the person offending 

What follows upon that warning ? If anyone, after such a 
notice has been served upon him, continues to publish matter— 
not necessarily matter which was the subject of a warning, but any 
matter calculated to foment opposition— he then commits an 
offence for whtch he is liable to penal servitude for a term not 
exceeding seven years, or a fine not exceeding £500, or both But 
there is a saving clause, th3t the man upon whom notice has been 
served, and who is then charged with committing an act after the 
warning may prove, if he can, certain defences in court which 
would be an excuse It might be said that that is all very well. 


where an offence has been committed under Regulation 2c, to 
prohibit the use of that press unless the owner of n can satisfy the 
High Court that the use of the press ought to be continued ^ 

Tlus seems to me, and I hope it will seem to the House, to be 
ample power to prevent the mischief aimed at in the Regulations 
that I am attacking But they all have what is to my mind a 
saving grace, but which appears to the Secretary of State to be a 
fatal flaw, namely, that the offender, or man charged with an 
offence, has his right of appeal to the court Even then the 
Home Secretary does not have to prove that his original warning 
was jusufied He merely has to prove that the warning was 
given, and if after that warning, an offence is committed and 
matter is published — I repeat, matter which is not the subiect of 
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the warning but any matter calculated to foment opposition to the 
war — he has his action and the man has his defence Under 
Regulation 2 d it will be found that there are no more powers 
conferred on the Secretary of State than there were before He 
cannot interfere with anything with which he could not interfere 
before , but there is the vital difference that he becomes the sole 
judge in his own case, and that what was before a judicial matter 
becomes an executive act 

The morale of this country is good and it is high, and there is 
no widespread, systematic publication or matter in newspapers 
calculated to pre\ent us cairying on the war to a successful con- 
clusion But if there is, then I ask the Home Secretary what use 
he has made of the very drastic powers which he already has If 
they have proved inadequate, let him come and ask for more, hut 
if he has not used them, and if the reason is that it is not necessary 
to use them at all, I ask him what claim he has to unlimited powers 
of this kind which give him, as I said before, complete power over 
the whole Press of the country, and place him in a position no 
whit inferior to that of Dr Gocbbels in the control of news- 
papers 

From my point of view, and from the point of Mew of almost 
everyone in this House and in the country as a whole, tins is a war 
of ideas It docs not seem to me that you can wan a war of ideas 
if you put Colonel Blimp in sole charge, and it docs not seem to me 
that you can win a war of ideas if you allow the position of authority 
to be exercised by people who have not grasped what an idea is 
Whcri one considers some recent acts of the Executive, the Special 
Courts Bill, with which w’e were dealing a few weeks ago, where 
important concessions and obvious elementary concessions were 


pa> to maintain the rest 7 I say to the Home Secretary that we 
ought to reconsider this Regulation, and that he ought not to seek 
dicta tonal powers of this kind which may be exercised by other 
Governments and other Ministers in other circumstances, unless 
he is satisfied himself and can satisfy this Houre that only powers 
of this kind, subject to no appeal, subject to no review, subject to 
no check or control, are necessary to him ; and he canrot do that 
until the powers which he had, without these arbitrary powers, 
were proved inadequate in their use. 

Command ex KING-HALL (Ormskirk) : I beg to second the 
Motion. . . . 

I think that there will be general agreement, wh-ther we like 
the Regulations or not, that they go very far in touching the 
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liberty of the Press J hope I shall have the whole House with 


systematically publishes matter which jeopardises the successful 
issue of any war in which His Majesty may be engaged I find 
it difficult to see how one can define those all important words 
“ the successful issue of any war ’ 

To give a concrete example I will take the rase of the war in 
which we are engaged against Italy I do not think I shall be 
accused of being a friend of dictatorial methods but my concep 
tion of what is a successful issue of the war against Italy would go 
a good deal further than the conception in the minds of some 
other Members There is the practical question for instance as 
to whether the successful issue of the war against Itafy involves 
the restoration of Ethopian independence That being the case 
I find great difficulty in seeing the necessity for Regulations of this 
character which leave to the decision of one man the Home 
Secretary, however wise humane and far seenig he may be the 
decision as to what is or what is not to constitute a successful issue 
to the war He may, indeed change his opinion in this matter 
as the war proceeds Under the new Regulations which we are 
now praying to be annulled there is no appeal whatever against 
his decision m that matter In the present Regulations the 
Secretary of State has to give a warning and has to go to the courts 

Frankly I do not understand why the existing Regulations are 
not enough 

I beli»ve that the most important asset we have in what I think 
is a war of ideas— and I do not believe there is much difference 
between those who think it is a war of ideas and those who think 
it js a war to defend our lives— is the national spint of unity It 
is vital that we should rp 311113111 that umty and I am certain that 
as the war begins to go against the enemy in a material sense 



powers and that the existing powers are not adequate for his 
purpose 

Mr. GLENVIL HALL (Colne Valley) Shortly before we 
began this Debate some of us attended a meeting upstairs dealing 
with the freedom of the Press It was made evident there that 
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we do get to-day in periodicals presumably Conservative in out* 
look and colour, articles which in the eyes of many people would 
come under these Regulations It would, I suppose, depend on 
how the Home Secretary looked at it whether it came under this 


in the minds of many Members of the House and thousands of 
people outside that the Press may be put under control 

The SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE HOME DEPART* 
MENT (Sir John Anderson) I should like to make it perfectly 
cleat at the outset that, so far as I am aware, there is no difference 
between those who have risen to criticise these Regulations and 
the Government on one point It is the general principle that 
the fullest possible liberty consistent with vital national interests, 
should be allowed to the Press Several speakers emphasised the 
point that the war in which we find ourselves engaged is a war of 
ideas I fully accept that It is a contest, a moral combat, 
between the doctrjne of liberty and the doctrine of despotism, 
and one of the tenets most firmly held by those who believe in the 
doctrine of liberty is the tenet that freedom should be allowed to 
the Press to criticise the Government and to advocate ideas which 
may not be acceptable to the majonty The question, therefore, 
which the House has to decide is simply whether freedom for the 
expression of opinion should entail freedom to assist the enemy 
by the systematic pubbeauon of matters calculated to foment 
opposition to the prosecuUon of the war to a successful issue 
Arc wc to allow freedom for organised and persistent defeatist 
propaganda 7 

. The whole thing can be put in a nutshell The reason 
why it seemed, not merely to the Home Secretary hut to the 
Government, that a Regulation of this Kind, admittedly very 
drastic, was necessary is this the invasion, the over-running, in 
a very short space of time, of Holland, Belgium and part of Trance 
brought home to us in a way it had never been brought home to 
us before that we in this country were exposed to penis of a kind 
that most of us had never before imagined What wc have to ask 
ourselves, and what the Government had to ask themselves, before 
deciding to make this very drastic Regulation, was whether if the 
direst peril wc can imagine were to come upon us, if wt were to 


publication of mallet calculated to foment Qptjoiuvm to the 
prosecution of the war to a successful issue How could we, »n 
those circumstances — we have to face the realities— be content 
with the procedure of Regulation 2c? What docs it involve? 
How 
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Mr SILVERMAN Would the right hon Gentleman allow 


Sir J ANDERSON No I will not give way, particularly 
in the middle of a sentence What I was putting to the House 
was whether, m those circumstances of dire peril, we were to be 
content with the procedure of 2c, a Regulation for which I took 
full responsibility at the time and which I thought fully adequate 
What is the procedure under that Regulation 7 You must first 
give notice indicating the matters which, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of State, may bring the publisher within the ambit of 
the Regulation Until such notice is given, no question of a a 
offence against the Regulation arises If the publication of such 
or similar matter recurs, proceedings can then be taken in the 
courts If those proceedings result in a conviction, then, and 
only then, can executive action be taken by way of closing down 
the publication dealing with the offending matter 

I do ask, in all seriousness, whether such a procedure is wholly 
adequate for the requirements of the situation which I have 
pictured ? It is not a fanciful picture but one that may, sooner 
than we think, prove to be a grim reality I do not Uke these 
drastic powers but I say, frankly, that, so long as I am Home 
Secretary, I will not shrink from advocating in this House when 
critical circumstances warrant it the exercise of powers which, m 
ordinary times, I would regard with utter repugnance I say. in 
ail seriousness, that this is a matter in which the safeguards that 
are necessary must be found, not in the way in which we sought 
to find safeguards tn Regulation 2c, but in the exercise of vigilance 
by the House of Commons itself Surely the House of Commons 
will not hesitate to deal with a Minister who exercises wantonly 
and without proper justification such powers as this Regulation 
confers Therefore, I have no hesitation whatever in recom- 
mending the House to reject this Prayer 

Mr GLENVIL HALL Would the right hon Gentleman 
be good enough to answer the point that I tried to make, dealing 
with the word " systematic ” ? If I heard him aright, his view 
is that 2c, with us provision for warning and for action in the 


under 2c. 

Mr SILVERMAN Perhaps I might remind the right hon 
Gentleman of the point which l made, so that he might answer 
both together 

Sir J ANDERSON rose 
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Mr. SILVERMAN : I hope that the right hon. Gentleman 
will not get too impatient with me. We all have responsibility in 
this matter He complains that the procedure under 2c would be 
too long, but what prevents him from using 2d as it stands, taking 
to himself the power of executive decision instantaneously, and 
still preserving to the proprietor of the newspaper the right that 
he had under 94a, of his own initiative to go to the court, after the 
executive action had been urgently taken, in order to ask the 
court to review what had been done ? That would not interfere 
in any way with the right of the right hon. Gentleman to take 
action on the spot. Why could he not have done that ? 

Sir J. ANDERSON I do not think that is quite the point 
which was made by the hon. Gentleman in his earlier speech. 

Mr. SILVERMAN : It certainly was. 

Sir J. ANDERSON : Perhaps I might deal first with the 
point raised by the hon. Member for Colne Valley (Mr. GJenviJ 
Hall). If the question of systematic publication arises in the case 
of a newspaper to which Regulation 2d is applied, it would be 
easier for any executive authority to satisfy itself whether there 
had been systematic publication than in some other cases, such as % 
that in which a man makes a speech now and again. In any case 
the time taken to decide whether there is systematic publication 
has to be added to the time necessary to give warning, to launch 
proceedings, arid to bring them to a successful conclusion. I 
think that everyone familiar with the processes of the law will 
agree that, dunng the time inevitably involved between the dis- 
covery of publication of matter calculated to prevent the successful 
prosecution of the war and the bringing to an issue of proceedings, 
the greatest mischief might occur. The hon. Member for Nelson 
and Colne (Mr Silverman) asked why we were not content to 
take the powers conferred by Regulation 2d and then leave the 
issue to be determined by the court. 

Mr. SILVERMAN: Oh, no. I did not suggest that at all. 

Sir J. ANDERSON : I am very sorry. I have done my 
best to understand the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. SILVERMAN: I am sorry if I did not make myself 
clear. Let me tr> again. The right hon. Gentleman was explain- 
ing to the House that the reason why he needed the powers of 2d 
was that 2c was insufficient, in that they took too long, whereas 
he might have to act quickly. I say to him : Take powers under 
2d to a ci quickly, and stop publication, but leave to the owner of 
the Press the initiative, tf he chooses to take it— he might not 
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choose to fake it— the right which he had under 94 a, to go to the 
court and question wbai has been done Why not ? 

Sir J ANDERSON ' The hon Gentleman does an injustice 
to his own powers of exposition I understood perfectly what he 
meant, but I thought I put the point rather more briefly He 
suggests that we should take action under 2d and then leave it to 

the court, tf the court is move'* < » »« 

whether the action has been ■ 

that point in a word or two : . 
be taken, in the interests of . . 

Executive Government, it seemed to me and to those associated 
with me, that it would more properly be judged by the House of 
Commons than by any court [Hon Members * No ] For 
that reason, we took the powers conferred by this Regulation 

Mr PJCKTHORN To some of us, it seeps that the real 
danger in which our general liberties are involved at present is 
precisely that the Executive now controls some 99/100ths of this 
House If there is any danger to our Press— and we are now 
talking particularly about the Press— it is because of the fewness * 
of the hands in which the Press lies now, and because a consider* 
able proportion of those few hands belong to those who are also 
Members of the Government 

Major MILNER (Leeds, South East) Little by little 

in this House powers have been taken by various Government 
Departments not least by the Home Secretary to take executive 
" action the matter being left entirely in the bands of the Executive 
and there being no recourse to the courts and no appeal of any 
shape or kind We know that that action was taken in the case 
of aliens, and only recently has the Home Secretary been prevailed 
upon to adopt another course and set up a tribunal Here is 
another instance of precisely the same thing In all instances, 
zf it be necessary to take action, there must be a court of appeal 
or a form of recourse to the courts by which the correctness of the 
Executive’s acuon can be tested- . 

Sir RICHARD ACLAND (Barnstaple) I think in these 
recent discussions on civil liberties the House as a whole, has 
come to recognise — and X believe eventually Ministers will come 
to rccomusc — that in this matter there are two dangers and not 
one There js the one danger of which the Executive are aware, 
that they ma> have too small powers for dealing with threats to 
national morale or whatever it may be But that is not the Only 
danger The other danger is that the Executive may lave too 
great powers over the liberty of the subject Surely if our e>es 
have been opened to anything th3t has happened in France, they 
have been opened to the appalling dangers which arise when the 
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Executive have too great powers Was the surrender of 
Holland Belgium, or France m any way due to any surrender 
policy advocated in any newspaper? Surely not It was due to 
the fact that the Executive had too much power, and were able to 
disregard public opinion I submit that what can be done under 
these Regulations, as now drafted — so inaptly drafted for the 
emergency which the right hon Gentleman described to us— is 
much more serious Under the Regulations, as they stood origin- 
ally, the Home Secretary had power to warn, to prosecute, and, 
on conviction, to close the Press Now he has to express an 
opinion — no warning no appeal — and he can proscribe the paper 
and close the press That power is much too great . . . 

Mr LIPSON (Cheltenham) In spite of the controversial 
tone of the discussion, I believe that in the main there is con- 
siderable agreement on all sides, and that the issue is really a very 
narrow one It is over the question of appeal— not the whole 

principle of a ppea' * ‘ * ‘ ’ 

The Home Secrc " 

right of appeal 
of Commons V 

clearly so small, I appeal to the Home Secretary to give further 
consideration to the matter In a question of this kind the appeal 
to the law, the judicial appeal, may have more value than the 
appeal to the House of Commons, because of the circumstances In 
which my right hon Friend envisages these powers may have to 
be used and the mood of the House of Commons on these occasions 

Mr. KENNETH LINDSAY (Kilmarnock) : I rise to rein- 
force the appeal which has been so carefully put by the hon 
Member for Cheltenham (Mr L ipson) We had a meeting 
upstairs this afternoon, and It was very evident from the targe 
number of Members present, that there is a growing feeling that 
we arc not quite prepared at every point to trust the Executive, 
even though it has this new complexion I know, for instance, 
that warnings have been given to papers of very serious repute 
I also know that suggestions have lecn made that there should be 
something tn the nature of “ one paper” I know that these 
matters have not been raised on the rioor of the House, but wc 
have heard this afternoon enough to make us feel that the right 
hon GcitLman is being made the victim, time after time, of 
powers which he really does not want to use; ard in many 
instances we do not know the occasion on which he wants to use 
them Something might happen, which has not happened for a 
thousand years Will the right hon Gentleman a?/u« some form 
of judicial appeal to be riven n such cases? I think that the 
Debate has been narrowed down to that point 

Major MILNER- In the discussion on the Courts (Emerg- 
ency Powers) Bill a few days ago, the nght hon Gentleman said, 



and very properly, that, having once discussed with Members the 
content of certain Regulations, he would not think at a later date 
of altering those Regulations without having some consultation 
He would not consider himself an honourable man, he said, if he 
took advantage of the situation and, having once consulted hon 
Members, did not consult with them later if he desired to make 
alterations With esery respect to the nght hon Gentleman, has 
he not m regard to this particular Regulation committed a breach 
of the agreement or obligation which he undertook a week ago 7 
If he says “ No,‘ I will accept it at once. 

StR J ANDERSON I have certainly expressed the view, 
and it is the view that I held then, that where there has been 
consultation in regard to a subject matter, it is not right that 
action should be taken subsequently, without further consultation, 
which would involve a departure from understandings previously 
arrived at But the action taken in this case should be justified 
by the emergency in which it was taken 

Major MILNER Will the nght hon Gentleman now take 
advantage of the circumstances ? 

Mr GALLACHER (Fife, West) As one who is interested, 

I would like to say a word or two Everyone knows that under 
this Regulation the Daily Worker is in constant danger, but that 
is not because it systematically publishes matter that affects the 
successful issue of the war As an hon Member opposite said, 
there are different ideas of what constitutes a successful issue of 
the war My idea of the successful issue of the war is very 
different from the ideas represented by the Front Bench opposite 
My idea of the successful issue of tbe war is freedom— freedom for 
the people of Europe and for the Colonial people Is that the 
conception of the party opposite? No, Sir, far from it The 
’V—i — — -- -j — — — » poblica- 

* the war, 

■ ■ opinions 

You cannot encourage and stimulate a people by Regulations 
of this Kind The Daily florker was warned I will make this 
challenge I am prepared to go with the Home Secretary to any 
part of the country where there is a wide circulation of the Dally 
Worker, and I guarantee that we would find in that area there is 
no despondency There is strength courage and resolution, with 
great hope for the future because they understand that the old 
world is passing and that a new world is coming into being 
There is no despondency 

We are in the position that the Press can be closed down and 
the Home Secretary has not to explain why such action ivas taken 
If he gives a warning you have to think for yourself what you 
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have been doing wrong It is obvious that, if the Home Secretary 
believes a paper has published matter that comes under these 
Regulations he must know what that matter is If he knows, he 
should be prepared to say what it is but according to these Regula- 
tions he has not to say what is wrong with the matter, articles or 
news which comes under this Regulation I am of the opinion 
that power of that kind can be of the greatest danger if it is used 

The only justification which the Home Secretary has for this 
Regulation is that it has never been used and is not likely to be 
used That is not a judicial way to approach this question . . , 

l 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir Dosaid SoMrnvru.). 
Those who heard my right hon Tnend felt — as I certainly felt — 
that he made an unanswerable case for the power of rapid Executive 
action in circumstances in which we hope we may not find our- 
selves but in which we may find ourselves . I think there is 
a certain misconception of this idea of an appeal to the courts 
This is a power to be exercised when the Secretary of State is 
satisfied that there has been sjstcmatic publication of matter 
which, in his opinion, is calculated to foment opposition to the 
prosecution to a successful issue of any war in which His Majesty 
is engaged This is a power which can be exercised according to 
the political situation and circumstances in the country If jou 
•* •• • ••.*. *1 the first place, placing on 

■ • . 1 ■ ! ■• ■ \e any business to p’acc on 

■■ ’ a. . ,v, •••*.. of the hands of this House 

: ■ ■ " r v ■ * Home Secretary s action 

‘ , * ■ S’ tion under this Regulation 

in circumstances which the House may not feel was justified 
If you have an appeal to the court, it becomes sub JuJ ce, and no 
one can talk about it Supposing the court takes the view that 
the action was justified that precludes the House from questioning 
the action of the judge 

Major MILNER That surely u an argument for doing 
away with tbe Law Courts altog-thcr 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL No. the U« Courts d*al 
with disputes between private individuals, to be de-nd-d on rreog- 
nsed principles of law . . No right of apical is taken away by 
the new ReguLtion The hon Member, 1 th nk. agrees with that 

M* SILVER MAN. No. I do not. 

The ATTORNEY -GENERA I. It it so The r ct 
a-' peal u~der V4s to the oou't. which is a 1 ***i ed rig* \ »i I **ivt 
If action is talen under *Mb There is no p-croc- untto 2c to 
t jprms a newspaper at a!L What 2c addrnvei iuelf to u quite 
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a different problem and dots not m the least meet the situation x 
with which my right hon Friend dealt 2c ta effect comes to 
this, that before you can prosecute a newspaper for fomenting 
matter the newspaper has to have a warning It is not an action 
for suppressing a paper, but an action for seeing that it gets the 
warning before it can be prosecuted for producing matter of this 
kind It takes no power to suppress a newspaper at all The 
question the House has to consider is thts First of all May such 
a power be necessary? On that my right hon Friend, I think, 
has satisfied the vast majority of the House Secondly, assuming 
that such a po\<er ts necessary, is it appropriate to leave it to the 
courts of law to decide whether that Executive power has been 
properly or improperly exercised ? What I am suggesting is that 
it is not a legal issue, but a political issue 

Sir GEORGE HUME (Greenwich) I have listened to the 
Attorney-General with a good deal of anxiety because the issue 

. ■ "'7 ... , ' ‘ "*■ * * \ ! 


place to criticise the action of a Minister is this House I have 
always learned from constitutional history that we owe our liberties 
to the fact that the courts did act They even put up the theory 
that the King could do no wrong in order that they could get at 
the Executive for acts done claiming them to be acts done under 
the order of the King If the life and property of citizens of this 


for the Executive, or for the House of Commons to get un 
balanced If there is panic or prejudice you should be able 
to go to a body which is not panicked and not prejudiced l hope 
the Minister will consider the matter most seriously and not try 
to leave it to the House of Commons to have finally to decide on 
a matter so vital to private and individual interests 

Mr VERNON BARTLETT (Bridgwater) It seems to 

me that some hon Members arc thinking on the long term lines 
of defending the rights of individuals which is a vitally important 
issue, and that others are thinking primarily of the immediate 
measures of defence in this country, another vitally important 
issue 

Both issues are equally important The Home Secretary quite 
ngfnfy has to take info cortsuferaficm the qxwsooir of tt»Vr t «r»V 
happen m this country if an invasion occurs With great respect. 

I suggest to him, with regard to this particular issue, that if an 
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invasion occurs there will not be time for an appeal any way, but 
if an invasion docs not occur, surely after be has suppressed the 
offending newspaper it will be possible to devise some form of 
appeal The idea of an appeal to the House of Commons seems 
to me to be extremely dangerous But surely, we arc close 
to a solution The idea that there should be some form of appeal 
after a publication has been suppressed seems to be generally 
accepted Might not one suggest that this point should be post- 


possibility of an invasion, and to other hon Members who are 
thinking of the vital importance of not losing the liberties of the 
individual 

Sir JOSEPH NALL (Manchester, Hulme) • . .1 hope the 

Home Secretary will not give way on this matter For a long time 
hon Members have been bomb^ded through the post with most 
rtprehensivc publications containing subversive matter and every 
kind of disloyal statement, and this sort of thing has gone on 


and defeatist matter that is being circulated, 1 do not know ; but 
I hope he will I hope he wtU get these Regulations through, and 
that those hon Members who wish to see our war activities pur- 
sued without this constant attack from the publishers of sub* 
\ersive matter will support the Government on this occasion 

Sir HENRY FILDES (Dumfries)* . . The Executive have 

taken powers one after the other to deal with property, banks, and 
everything else, and there is no check to giving them control over 
everything m the country , and yet the right to question (he 
wrdotn of these decisions will be withdrawn from us If the 
Home Secretary is of the opinion that he does not hie wh.it it 
produced in a newspaper, he will have the right to fine u man 
hundreds of pounds, with the addition of seven years' imprison- 
ment These powers arc a negation of all the liberties for which 
we have struggled in this country for so many years . . . These 
matters are being placed outside the law, and we are placing 
powers of a son which we are supposed to be fighting to stifle and 
destroy in the hands of individuals n the Government . . . 

M* rDVU/VD HARVEY (Cor bined English UrivmKrei): 
I hope tlse Government will not fail to no* ice that the only ben 
Member who tus supported them is an h^n Member who has not 
been present throughout the whole of the dascumon On more 
than one oocaiscn the Government have shown tl- me Ives wi’Jt"* 
to m-ei deum that have been cipresied from d tJerect f*de* of 



the House . Would it not be possible for the Government 
to meet the essence of the very serious criticism which has been 
put before the House by undertaking to reconsider this matter 
and bring in the Regulation m a revised form which will take away 
- the objections which have been pointed out by more than one 
speaker 7 I am sure that it cannot be beyond the power of 
the learned Attorney-General to devise some way by which an 
appeal to law could be provided, not before the Minister acts but 
afterwards I think that would satisfy the great majority of those 
who urged reconsideration of this matter so strongly on the Home 
Secretary. . 

, Mr RALPH ETHERTON (Stretford) Surely, m his wisdom, 
the Home Secretary might reconsider the decision id this matter 


interfere in any way with the first and paramount objective of these 
Regulations Surely, when one gives these wide and enormous 
powers to the Executive, with no check and no right of appeal, 
one is losing one’s sense of proportion 

Mr THURTLE (Shoreditch) I would not for the world cast 
the slightest reflection on the great profession of the law I have 
a great admiration for the law, but I notice that there has been a 
great deal of unanimity among the lawyers, whose attitude is that 
if we have to choose between the law courts and the House of 
Commons, we should certainly choose the law courts Well, to 
the cobbler it is always leather, and apparently to the lawyer there 
is nothing like the law As a Member of the House of Commons, 
and as one who stands for the Parliamentary system on a great 
issue of public policy like this — that is the suppression of news- 
papers — l think the House of Commons is a far better tribunal of 
appeal than any court of law, and I hope the Home Secretary will 
stand firm 

Mr SHINYVELL (Scabam ) : I cannot understand why 

there should be such reluctance on the part of the Attorney-General 
and the Home Secretary to refer matters of this kind to a court of 
appeal Surely if we have to choose as between the House of 
Commons, however impartial it may regard itself, and however 
united it may be on certain issues, and an impartial judiciary, we 
would surely welcoirie the judiciary . 

I trust the House of Commons on certain issues, but when we 
have to choose in a panic situation, when it is not possible to take 
normal views, and at a time when we are faced by considerations 
which do not operate in peace time, between the* House of Com- 
mons expressing its final view on the opinions expressed in certain 
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periodicals and the court of appeal, f would have no hesitation in 
saying that the court of appeal is by for the best 

Mr WILFRID ROBERTS (Cumberland Northern! I 
do not agree with the hon Member for Seaham (Mr Snmwell) 
because what I hoped to see was both an appeal to the courts and 
the possibility of raising the case in this House If he made the 
concession oF an appeal to the courts it would still not be impossible 
to raise the case in the House after that appeal had been heard 
The appeal to the courts and the possibility of raising the matter 
in this House are two different things The courts cannot give an 
opinion on whether it is right to suppress a paper or not The 
courts can only say whether or not the Home Secretary has ex- 
ceeded his powers as laid down in these Regulations The Home 
Secretary may look as though he thought that was unimportant, 
but many of us feel that it is vitally important to put a check 
somewhere on the powers of the Home Secretary 

After all the real power conferred upon the Home Secretary m 
administering these Regulations lies in the threat that he witl use 
them and not the fact that he does use them That is a thing of 
which 1 am very suspicious 

If I understand the position rightly, what we ore asking is that 
there should be a power of appeal -over the Home Secretary’s head 
as to whether he has exceeded his powers or not, and I cannot see 
why the Home Secretary cannot give us that concession . . . 

The House divided Ayes, 60 , Noes, 98 


RESTRICTIVE REGULATIONS 

23 July, 1940 

Mr LINDSAY asked the Prune Minister whether he is aware 
that the policy of the formation of silent columns of the regulation 
relating to the spreading of gloom and despondency, oocf the 
arbitrary arrest and release of British citizens is diminishing the 
bracing effects of his own speeches and broadcasts and belittling 
the loyalty and intelligence of the British people , and whether he 
will take suitable action in the matter? 


Mr CHURCHILL: Sir, the movement of forming silent 
columns was well meant in its endeavour to discourage loose and 
ill digested talk of a depressing character about the war How- 
ever, when this idea was put down in black and white it did not 
lafftr by any mesas fo sitrseta tr sad seemed A? soggest that Kssmt 
able and intelligent discussion about the war between loyal and 
well-disposed people ought not to take place On the contrary, 
His Majesty’s Government are glad that the general aspects of the 
war should be understood and discussed, provided that there is no 
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breach, however inadvertent, of official secrecy, no precise refer- 
ences to the strength and disposition of our Forces, and no talk 
about future operations This movement to create a sdent column 
has therefore, passed into what is called in the United States 
innocuous desuetude 

Upon the second part of my hon Friend s Question I would 
observe that we have been and are still passing through a most 


extremely repugnant to all our ideas and some of which might 
tend to encourage ill naiured tale bearing and mutual suspicion 
in our midst In the circumstances 1 have asked the Home 
Secretary to base every sentence imposed by the courts for loose 
or defeatist talk carefully and Immediately reviewed and that it 
should be reduced or remitted wherever it is clear that there was 
no evil wish or systematic purpose to weaken the National Defence 
In the persons concerned His Majesty s Government have no 
desire to make crimes out of silly vapouring* which are best 
dealt with on the spur of (he moment b> verbal responses from the 
more robust members of the company They desire only to curb 
as it is their duty to do propaganda of a persistent organised and 
defeatist character As these sentences come to be revised and 
their revision »s made public as it will be the courts all over the 
country will hive n good guide furnished ibem as to what are 
the intentions of Parliament and the requirements of the State in 
rcjpcct of these war time regulations 


SWJNTON COMMITTEE 



Labour and trades union officials, and does be approve of the 
prohibition 

Mr SPEAKER * The hon Member must confine his Supple* 
nentary Questions to the subject of the Question on the Paper and 
the answer I cannot allow aJJ these Questions to be asked, 

Mr STRAUSS * May I ask. this Question, which, I submit, 
arises directly out of the answer given by the Prime Minister, who 
went into some detail ? May I ask him whether he approves of 
the prohibition which has gone out that no newspaper may mention 
this Committee without special permission ? 

The PRIME MINISTER . Yes, Sir. and I am rather sur- 
prised that the hon Gentleman persists in asking this Question. 
The Government have stated on their own responsibility that 
they do not think that it is in the public interest that this should 
be discussed. 

Mr. STRAUSS : Is the Prime Mrmsfch aw are that there it 
very considerable public uneasiness about this matter ? 


15 August, 1940. 

Mr MANDER asked the Pnmc Minister whether, in view of 
the fact that person s drawn from the ranks of the Conservative 
and Labour parties arc members of the Sw inton Committee, he 
will consider the advisability of appointing a Liberal ? 

Mr STOKES asked the Pnmc Minister whether he willgivc 
the names of all Members of this House who have been appointed 
to, or invited to, work with the Swinton Committee ? 

Mr. ATTLEE: I will answer these Questions together. 
Perhaps my hon I~ nends would be good enough to await the state* 
ment which my right hon. Friend the Prime Minister proposed to 
male at the end of Questions 

Mr* MANDER : Is it p'opcsed to deal with this particular 
Question which J have aikrd ? 

Ln.Vr — 

Tire PRIME MINISTER (M t. OmcwiA) ; I p-cposc. w.rft 
the permiu-on of the House, loukeadva-tageef tie Qtm-ticnvef 
the hen. Members for Last V-cIvezhamp'on (Mr.'Marder) and 
Ipswich (Mr S' oV.es) about the work ard composition cf the 
Sw.rton Ccm.ra.tice, to make 3 few general olvcmtcii «i the 
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subject I submitted to the House same time ago (he view that 
it was not m the public interest that Questions should be asVed 
and answered about this Committee or other branches of Secret 
Service work, or about measures to deal with Fifth Column 
activities It would be very wrong for a Government to plead 
the public Interest as a reason for avoiding ptblic and Parlia- 
mentary criticism and debate and person ily I would never do 
so I am always anxious to give the House of Commons the 
utmost possible information, and to welcome debate Therefort 


of Questions have been pul upon the Paper day after day quite 
disregarding the request which the Government made h would 



1/ ■ ■ * , • »■ s 

and I am very sorry that in a few cases ihu altitude has not been 
forthcoming 



Mr HOPKINSON With jour permission Mr Speaker I 
am endeavouring to elucidate from the Prime Minister the reason 
why 

Mr SPEAKER If the hon Member would ask a definite 
Question the Prime Minister would no doubt answer it Other- 
wise I cannot allow debate 

Mr HOPKINSON Why did the Prime Minister make such 
a mystery about it and refuse to give information which was 
perfectly harmless 7 

The PR IMF MINISTER If mv hon Friend had paid half 
the attention to the full /md very respectful statement which I 
have made to the House that he was accustomed to giving to 
obstructing my efforts to get this country properly defended 
before the war I would not have had to answer this Question 
at all 

Mr HOPKINSON I ask for your protection Mr Speaker, 
against this gross and lying innuendo 7 

Hon MEMBERS Withdraw 

Mr HOPKINSON May I ask the right hon Gentleman to 
withdraw that statement 7 He is perfectly well aware that no 
man in this country has done more than 1 have 
e 

The PRIME MINISTER Far from withdrawing what I 
said l will take the liberty of send ng the hon Gentleman a copy 
of one of his inters entions in Debate which I looked up only last 
night in which he did his utmost to discrcd t me when I was 
doing my utmost for the country 

Mr HOPKINSON I recently looked up the same thing 
myself and discovered that that intervention was justified up to 
the hilt 

Captain BELEENGER On a point of Order Wc have 
the greatest faith in the Prime Minis er but is it in order for the 
right hon Member who knows the customs of this House to 
make an attack on an hon Member who has no opportunity of 
replying ? 

Mr SPEAKER The hon Gentleman took advantage of an 
occasion to which he was not entitled and that is bow the trouble 
arose 

Mr STOKES Arising out of the Prime Ministers state 
tnent, may I ask whether he docs not yet realise that the real 
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concern in the country is about the composition of the coni' 
mittee ? Secondly, may I ask what conceivable public interest 
is hurt by our being told what Sir Joseph Ball and Mr Crocker 
are being paid ? That information was refused fast week, and it 
is quite unreasonable that we should not be told 

The PRIME MINISTER There would be no conceivable 
injury to the public interest in these two facts being known I am 
entirely indifferent on that subject But I think that if we are to 
have the Government cross questioned about this committee and 
Secret Service work and one point after another is brought out, 
and Members say, “ Why did you not tell us that before "> ’ that 
is a process which would be vitiating the measures of secrecy 
taken by the Government in this matter, and a right which is 
claimed by every other Government 

Mr MAXTON The Prime Minister has stated that this all 
arose out of our doubts and fears after the Dutch happenings 
Does he recognise that after the French happenings other doubts 
and fears began to arise? I accept, in general, what the right 
hon Gentleman his slid as to it being right and proper that 
Questions should not be put carelessly about things of this des- 
cription but if we accept what he has asked us to do, and put 
upon ourselves a self denying ordinance not to ask Questions 
about this type of thing can he give us an answer to the old 
classical question, “ Who watches the watchers ? ” 

The PRIME MINISTER The House watches the Prime 
Minister and the other Members of the Government and says 
whether it has or has not confidence in their general integrity and 
purpose, and then those Ministers and the Prime Minister watch 
the others to make sure that they keep up to the mark 

Mr STOKFS Will the Pnme Minister tell us what Sir 
Joseph Ball and Mr Crocker are paid ? 

Mr SPEAKER We cannot pursue this matter ahy further 

The PRIME MINISTER The main purpose of my answer 


should have thought that, having appealed to the House in this 
way, the Government might receive that consideration which they 
are entitled to claim 

, Mr A BEVAN On a point of Order As notice was given a 
little while ago that this matter was to be raised oa the Motion for 
the Adjournment, would it not assist— — 
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Mr SPEAKER This is not the Motion for the Adjourn- 
ment 

Mr BEVAN Yes Sir but would it not be desirable that the 
atmosphere should be cleared up at this moment so as to avoid, if 
possible any further discussion 7 Is it not the fact that the right 
hon Gentleman has inadvertently missed the whole point of the 
criticism No Questions have been put on the Order Paper, 
the answers to which would have injured the public interest 
[Hon Members Oh 1 ] The Prime Minister cannot pomt to 
any Question of that kind But there is widespread dissatisfaction 
in the country about the composition of this committee 

Mr STOKES I put a Question down about the payment of 
the members of this committee The Lord Privy Seal said that 
Lord Swinton and Mr Wall were paid nothing but that he was 
not prepared to tell us what Sir Joseph Ball and Mr Crocker were 
paid Now that we know that Lord Swinton and Mr Wall are 
not paid anything surelv we are entitled to know what Sir Joseph 
Ball and Mr Crocker are paid 

The PRIME MINISTER That is covered by the very 
careful and lengthy answer which I have given At any rate that 
is the position which the Government take up 

Mr THURTLE May I put this one point ? Has it escaped 
the notice of the Prime Minister that many of the Members who 
are pressing this Qu-stion arc rather luke warm about the prose 
cution of the war ^ 

Mr BEVAN On a pomt of Order Should not the hon 
Member who has made that statement make some distinction and 
indicate to whom he refers and is it not time that certain hon 
Members sbpuld cease to act us pimps of the Government 1 

Mr THURTLE May I ask you Mr Speaker whether it is 
in Order for an hen Member to apply a foul and offensive term 
to another Member 7 

Mr BEVAN When the hon Member indicates the persons 
to whom he refers and defends his indication I will withdraw my 
remark 

Sir WILLIAM DAVISON Is it desirable that at this 
critical time democracy should be made a laughing stock by such 
a frivolous attack upon the Prime Minister, whom the whole 
country desires to carry forward this nation to victory? 
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Mr SPEAKER: I think it is lime that this uncdifying incident 
ceased 

4 Police Domiciliary Visits 

- 19 September, 1940 

Mr G STRAUSS asked the Home Secretary whether he will 
take steps to stop the widespread Searches that arc being made in 
the houses of respectable citizens, and the removal of their books 
and papers without Adequate excuse or reason f 

Sm J ANDERSON* In time of war It is necessary that the 
police should be armed with wide powers of search, and, if there 
are grounds fop. suspecting some person of acts prejudicial to the 
public safety, the fact that he has hitherto enjoyed a good reputa- 
tion is not a reason for refraining from inquiries, which must 
sometimes include a search of his premises and examination of 
his papers Even if the result of the search is to negative the 
suspicions, it may be right that the search should have been 
made, if, m fact, there were grounds for such suspicion In some 
cases it is rot easy for the police to judge whether (he information 


me, I cause immediate inquiry to be made, with a view to satisfying 
myself whether the police had reasonable grounds for their action, 
and if my hon Fncnds knows of cases which have not already 
been brought to my notice, I shall be glad if he will send mo 
particulars In fairness to the police It should, however, be said 
that, in many cases inquiry shows tlicv arc carrying out with 
discretion a task in which the avoidance of grounds for complaint 
Is necessarily extremely difficult 

Mr STRAUSS Is the right hon Gentleman aware that, 
in some of these searches, the police appear lo behave quite 
■tltircasonably ? They take away the minutes of local Labour 
parties, books written by Members of His Majesty s Government, 
and, on one occasion, a book written by John Stuart Mill. 

Sm J ANDERSON There have been cases into which I 
have made inquiry, and I have taken the action which seemed to 
be appropriate 

ALLIED FORCES BILL 

21 \ugust, 1940 

The JOINT UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR 
(Sir Edward GricjG) . In lus stimng review of the 
situation yesterday the Trims Minister said that although their 
countries had been overrun, 

**the Cte-hs the Poles, the Norwegians, the Datwh. the Belgians are 
still In the field, sword in hand, recognised by Great Bntain and the 
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United States as the sole representative authorities and lawful Govern- 
ments of their respective States ” 

He added that we have also recognised in Genera! de Gaulle not 
a sovereign Government but an authority recognised as repre- 
senting the feeling and faith of free Frenchmen outside occupied 
France The object of the Bill is to enable those Governments 
to pfay the part which they desire to play 15 the war They are 
not to be regarded as merely refugee Governments Everyone of 
them wishes to share m the strain and sacrifice of the war as well 
as in the fruits of victory Every one of them in some measure 
commands the means to play its part in the war Some of these 
Governments command forces belonging to all three Services, 
the Navy, the Army and the Air Force , some have forces belong- 
ing to only one or two of those Services , but all of them command 
forces of some kind We might have sought to absorb these 
imlitaryMementa into our own services so that they would fight 
Under the British flag 

We are not fighting for British freedom alone, and therefore we 
are not fighting for a purely British victory We do not wish "‘to 
dominate the Governments that are allied with us, either now or 
hereafter We wish them to be our honoured partners m this 
enterprise, not only in winning the war but in budding up a better 
Europe after the war It is in that spirit and as a symbol of that 
aim that the Government is seeking, very gladly, to give legal 
sanction to the establishment of no less than six foreign Armies 
on British soil, to be trained under their own flags, under their 
own commanders, and under their own military law 

Mr LIPSON (Cheltenham) Will the hon Gentleman name 
the six ? 

Sir E GRIGG 1 Poland, Norway, Belgium, Holland, France, 
and Czecho Slovakia 

How will the command of these forces be provided for, in 
the course of operations, their disposition in this country, and 
so on? In principle, these foreign forces will be at all times 
under the British High Command in its character of the Allied 
High Command, but the forces will be used as far as possible 
as operational formations under the command of their own officers 
within that Higher British Command Where necessary we are 
detailing British instructors to familiarise these forces with British 
material and British practice The question of the command is 
also being dealt with in an article of the agreements which are 
to be signed 

I think that I have given a description of the mam points in 
the Bill and 1 feel the House may very well be proud to pass 
it, because a new birth of freedom is implicit in it It represents, 
I believe, the inmost aspirations of at least 100,000,000 human 
beings at present under the Nazi heef , . . 
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Mr LEES SMITH (Keighley) The speech which has just 
been delivered, by the Joint Under Secretary of State for War 
was very eloquent on the effects of the Bill At the commence 
mcn( of his speech he devoted some time to what is clearly the 
mam problem which has to be settled before any Bill Jike this 
can be brought before this House There was the alternative of 
taking these foreign forces and just lumping them into the British 
Army, without giving them any special national identity of their 
own t 

It was essential that these foreign Governments after 'being 
invited to come to this countiy should have thcjr own national 
armies here These armies are the symbol of nationhood to 
millions of people and to their enslaved countrymen throughout 
Europe I trust that when the time arrives to which the Prime 
Minister pointed yesterday and when there is a great resurgence 
in those countries these armies will be the spearhead of the Forces 
of liberation and Will see them through their present penis and 
trials So I accept the broad decision which the Government 
have made 

Mr MANDER (Wolverhampton East) I am glad that the 
Government are taking steps to organise in one common unit 
the various Allied forces on our soil who are willing and anxious * 
to play their part to the full in the struggle for liberty We have 
been rather* too much inclined in recent months to say in a way 
that is quite understandable We stand alone against the enemy ’ 

It rather grates on some of our Allied friends who have if not 
vast armies on our soil great possessions at any rate in different 
parts of the world We forget their feelings and it would be 
better if we were to go out of our way to emphasise that we are 
indeed not alone that we have the physical and spiritual support 
of gre3t nations and forces in different parts of the world — a fact 
which Is receiving recognition m the Measure n6w before us 

I hope and believe that it will not be very long before the 
* Emperor Haile Selassie is once again in his Dominions leading 
his people as part of an organised campaign rendering us the 


definite AlluS Turkey Egypt Irak who no doubt for a very 
good reason are not very active m the military sphere at present 
but who are trusted Allies and who no doubl will be prepared in 
due course to play the part considered most suitable for them 
I should hkc to go still further I believe that one of the finest 
things we can do in the way of friendship would be to make a 
whole hearted treaty of alliance with republican China There 
are portions of the British Empire where there are large numbers 
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of Chinese subjects, who would then come within the terms of 
the Bill 

I have in the course of the years that have passed from time 
to time advocated in this House the formation of an international 
force, and it is therefore, a matter of very great interest, and 
of some satisfaction to me, to feel that, 'under the disturbing 
events of this great war, such a force is now actually in being 
in this country, showing its practicability The small armies of 
different countries tn their separate national" units are all willingly 
coming ui under one supreme command That is an example 
of the spirit in which we are all going into this struggle together, 
and I hope that it may be a forecast of the sort of system which 
we may see in the world after the war, when mankind will feel 
that it is its duty to join together and insist upon the maintenance 
of peace from one end of the world to the other. 

Mr LEWIS (Colchester) I should have thought that the 
practical advantages of some kind of foreign legion as part of the 
British Forces, in which all other nationals in this country, who 
wished to do so, could serve, would hive been the better way of 
dealing with the problem In practice, it will be a little difficult. 
Wc are only a small island, and now we are to have seven armies, 
seven navies, and, I presume, seven air forces, all under their own 
separate codes, and all working in this island It does seem a 
little difficult, and there is the further practical drawback . There 
is no provision m this Bill whereby the German or the Austrian, 
oppressed by the Nazis and coming to this country full of hatred 
for them and longing to fight against them, can be included 
From these points of view it might perhaps have been better if 
the Government had elected to proceed by way of a special unit 
or units in our own Forces rather than providing facilities fot 
those foreign forces to be raised to work with us . . . 

. Mr WEDGWOOD (Newcastle under-Lyme) . . Let me 

bring the House hack to the real critical point about the Bill We 
must not pass it to day We must get an assurance from the 
Poles that they will not use the powers of their Government to 
force into their army, as the only escape from internment, a large 
number of Jews who have learnt from bitter experience what it 
ts to be under the Polish or the Nazi heel Secondly, we should 
learn whether General de Gaulle is prepared to allow those who 
no longer wish to belong to his army, who are not French citizens 
by bmb or by naturalisation, to leave Finally, we may well 
regret that wc have stuck to this ideal of its being a national war 
when it is really a religious war. . . . 

Ms SILVERMAN (Nelson and Colne) * . . . We must cot 
close our eyes to facts, even when they are unpleasant and 
embarrassing, and in what I am about to say I do not 



wish (o increase the awkwardness or the embarrassment; 1 
mention the matter merely in order that there may be an 
opportunity of removing the awkwardness or embarrassment. 
Everybody knows that in Poland before the war there was 
a great deal of the most bitter anti-semitism, \ That is a 
fact beyond any kind of dispute; and I state it purely as a fact. 
. . . There are Polish forces in this country. I do not want to 
exaggerate and, for reasons which I am sure will be understood, 
I do not want to refer to details or Incidents, but incidents have 
occurred, as the ho n. Gentleman knows I am certain that the 
Polish Government in this country do not approve of them or 
want them. I happen to know that quite recently General Sikorskj 
issued, in the standing orders to his forces, instructions designed 
to combat anti-semitism, which would be ridiculous in Polish 
forces in this country at this time 

Mr. WEDGWOOD : Or at any other time. 

* Mr. SILVERMAN : Yes, but it would be m an even higher 
degree wrong for this House to lend support, legislative, financial, 
or any other kind, to forces that were willingly encouraging that 
kind of thing and allowing it to persist. I am not saying that 
the Polish Government arc doing it. I am sure they are doing 
all they can to restrain it. I hope that that order will have some 
effect, and that it will be something more than a pious expression. 
The Government are in a position to make representations to 
those authorities where complaints can reasonably be made and 


class citizens, and we ought not, in legislation, to give authority 
to other people who happen to be in this country to do things 
which, without this Bill, they could not do, unless wt have some 
kind of Insurance that they any more than we will not countenance 
any division in their ranks. . . . 

* Sir E. GRIGG : The nght hon Gentleman and the ton. 
Member for Colchester (Mr. Lewis) jnadc a strong case for 
absorbing all these foreign fighting elements into our own Army 
rather than allowing them to form national forces of their own. 
I do not want to go into the military aspects of that question, 
and all I would say is that, after all, we are fighting for the freedom 
of these countries. We recognise their Governments as repre- 
sentative of free peoples, and if those Governments say that this 
is what they want who are we to deny it to them? Should we 
not be going against the very principle vye are fighting for if we 
were to say, “ No, much as you would like to have your own 
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forces we denv you the righj to do so" ^ We could not reasonably 
deny to a foreign Government on our soil the right which we 
have long conceded to the Domimons of the British Common- 
wealth The right hon Gentleman also raised the question 
of the treatment of Jews in the Polish Army and elsewhere 
I will read to the House the te?ms of an order which was issued 
nearly three weeks ago by General Sikorski, the Commander-m- 
Chief of the Polish forces 

The success of our arms and the establishment of our future national 
existence requires the co ordination of our efforts for our common aim 
In particular, in the Army unity must be firmly established , honest 
brotherhood of amis must rule and all squabbles be eliminated My 
principle is that a Pole who is now fighting for the common cause has 
thus given sufficient evidence that he is a Pole irrespective of his origin 
or religion 1 strictly forbid to show to soldiers of Jewish faith any 
unfriendliness through contemptuous remarks or anything humiliating 
to human dignity All such offences will be severely punished This 
Order is to be read on parade to all soldiers *’ 

Mr SILVERMAN Everybody will recognise the extremely 
reasonable and even generous spirit of that order, but the effect 
of it is likely to be weakened when it is compared with such publi- 
cations— I think the right hon Gentleman will know what I mean 
—as we have had brought to our attention recently, Polish papers 
published in this country by people who are ostensibly members 
of General Sikorski’s Government and, presumably, with the 
money which they have borrowed from us They tlo not read 
at all like that order I recognise that whereas one is a statement 
in a newspaper, the other is an order of the Commander*m*Chief, 
but we ought to be able to control the others, too 

Sir E GRIGG * We are engaged m negotiating agree- 
ments with these different Sovereign Governments, and we shall 

-1.1- .. — ..1 — , *■— , ^e legal power which 

.overnments arc not m 
■ this Bifl becomes law 

in which those forces 
would be used m the field, and it is desirable that questions of 
command and everything fcfse should be firmly established It is 
for that reason that we ask that all remaining stages of the Bill 
should be taken now 


INTERNEES 

. 9 July, 1940 

Mr. G STRAUSS asked the Minister of Shipping whether 
be has any statement to make about the loss of the Aratrdora Star , 
whether the ship was convoyed and had ample lifeboat provis on , 
how many of the Germans on board were known to be Nazis and 
how many came to this country as refugees , when will he be able 
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to provide the friends and relatives in England with the names of 
the persons drowned , and whether it is proposed to send internees 
abroad without convoy ? ' 

Mr SORENSEN asked the Munster of Shipping whether he 
will make a statement respecting the loss of the Arandora Star , 
whether the enemy alums on board or lost included those who 
had received B or C certificates or were recognised as friendly 
aliens or enemies from Nazi oppression , whether those in these 
categories were compelled to sail , whether the asailable next of 
kid both of the British crew and the internees who were lost 
have now been informed , whether, in the event of large numbers 
of hostile Nazi or Fascist prisoners or internees being transported, 
he will see that any minority British crew is afforded the protection 
they deem necessary , and whether he will keep distinct and 
separate enemy aliens of pro* and anti-Nazi and Fascist 
sympathies ? 

Mr CROSS In accordance with the usual practice m respect 
of fast ships the Arandora Star was not convoyed Lifeboats 
and life nfts more than sufficient to accommodate all passengers 
and crew were provided I am informed by my right hon Friend 
the Secretary of State for War that all the Germans on board were 
Nazi sympathisers and that none came to this country as refugees 
None had Category D or C certificates or were recognised as 
friendly aliens The Protecting Powers have been gnen lists of 
the missing passengers, in order that the next of kin may be 
nfonned The owners ha\c already taken steps to inform the 
ic\t of kin of the crew who were lost I am also informed by 
m right lion Friend the Secretary of State for War that adequate 
mlitary guard was provided in tfic case of the Arandora Star and 
Mil be provided in future in other ships similar!) used Every 
mdcavour will be made to separate enemy aliens of tyazi and 
fascist sympathies from those of anti Nazi and anti Fascist 
empathies The Admiral!) appl) to these vessels the same 
■ulcs as regards escort as to other British ships carrying passengers 
that is, the faster ones proceed independently and the slower ones 
n consoy 


13 August, 1940 

Mr MANDER asked the Prime Minister whether he will guc 
particulars of the action taken b) the Gosernment with respect to 
;hc sending of refugees and mtemees oserseas 0 

The LORD PRIVY SEAL (Mr Amn) In new of the new 
itrategte situation created by the enemy occupation of the Low 
Countries B Igmm and parts of Northern Trance, the Go\cm- 
nent came to the conclusion early in June that m the interests 
)f national security it was desirable to transfer overseas a number 
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of the enemy aliens then in internment m this country This 
was in order to reduce the general dangers which might arise 
if the enemy attempted to invade these islands, from having large 
numbers of enemy aliens concentrated tn a comparatively small 
number of camps m different parts of the country In pursuance 
of this policy some 9 120 Germans, Austrians and Italians were 
sent from internment camps in this country to Canada or Australia 
on various dates between 21 June and 10 July 


22 August, 1940 

Mr RHYS DAVIES (Westhoughton) It has been arranged 
that we shall to day discuss the problem of the internment of 
aliens in this country We must recognise the difficulties of 
the Government in handling this very important question It 
is no use dismissing it as though it were an easy one, because 
not only are we at war but there is a possibility of the invasion 
of this country, a possibility which has not passed away by any 
means But I do really think that the House of Commons has 
a legitimate complaint against His Majesty s Government for the 
way in which they have dealt with the aliens' problem during the 
present war In broad outline there are two types of aliens in 
this country There is the alien who came here long before this 
war broke out, and indeed long before the last war Some came 
here even before the South African War A large number arrived 
later, when they fled from Nan oppression They not only fled 
from oppression in Germany, some fled from oppression in Italy 
as well 

Let me say m passing that the latter class were received here 
with open arms because they were opposed to Nazi tyranny 
They were, in fact, elevated in the public mind here because they 
had dared to stand up against the tyrant in Germany and in 
Apstna About 60,000 or 70,000 people of that type arrived here, 
received, as I said, with open arms by everyone and, so far as 
I know, the Government put no obstacle in the way of their 
coming ’Later on, unfortunately, our Government made no 
distinction between the two categories I have referred to. They 
bundled them all in together, suspect and innocent Jew and 
Gentile, educated and ignorant, loyal and disloyal on the 
assumption I suppose that because they were foreign bom they 
must be enemies of our country 

Whilst I am satisfied that there was no cruel intention, the 
stupid part of it was that some of our alien population were put 
in exactly the same position as though there had been intentional 
cruelty Doctors, physicians, scientists and some of the most 
eminent scholars to Europe have beea put into camps and under 
restrictions Men who v. ereonce Socialist Members of Parliament 
in Germany, and who suffered physical and menial agony because 
they stood up against the growing tyranny there, have also been 
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interned I do not know whether there is anything significant 
behind this fact 


concentration camp, because this country has the prestige of 
giving asylum from time to time to victims of oppression That 
is the gravamen of the charge that we are making to*day It was 
not necessary’ that this internment policy should be earned out 
wholesale and without discrimination. First of all, the Govern* 

ment 1 

A, Bi s .... ; 

need ; ■ ■ 

when these categories were being dissected, one of the Departments 
came along, assisted by a great deal of criticism in the Press 
The Press howled from one end of the country to the other ** Intern 
the Jot ”... There were also \oiccs m tins House of Commons 
that spoke very nearly on the same lines The Government 
succumbed, and interned the lot Unless I am mistaken, some of 
the very newspapers then turned round, when those people were 
interned, and began to criticise the Government for having taken 
the very action they demanded That is a lesson to us all not to 
follow the dictates of the newspapers 
It is strange how man’s mentality works We remember the 
horror that sprang up in this country when Hitler put Jews, 
Socialists and Communists into concentration camps We were 
hornfied at that, but somehow or other we almost took it for 
granted when we did the same thing to the same people Of 
course, distance lends enchantment to the view, and vice versa 
I have heard it suggested that there are some m authority to 
this country with Fascist tendencies and that lhat is the reason 
why some of the Jews ha\e been put away I do not believe a 
word of that If I had to speak for this Government at any 
time, I would say that the reason why this has been done is really 
the fear of invasion c 

"Now let me come to the White Paper issued in July The right 
hon Gentleman ought to tell us to day what are the actual results 
of the publication of the White Paper I know it is very easy 
to say, as some people do, that the White Paper and its results do 
not mean anything beyond the fact that the admimstraUon has 
released from internment those persons who never should have 
been put inside at all That is the argument— that sick people 
wCre put inside w'no should neve? have gone, and that Rid the 
White Paper has done so far is to rectify those mistakes I shall 
be glad if he can tell us to day how many persons m fact have 
been released from internment camps since the issue of the White 
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Paper I have a feeling that in that Paper there is something 
a little too mundane and materialistic I think there is a para- 
graph which says, ‘ If these people on release can be of service 
to the national cause we will let them out “ That smells a little 
too much of Hitlerism for me These men should be let out of 
the intfinment camps because they are innocent and not because 
they are useful That is the test I am not one of those who 
think that a person ought to be allowed to go free during a war, 
if there is the slightest doubt about him When, however, a man 
is interned and put under lock and key he ought to be charged 
with his offence The right hon Gentleman shakes his head and 
I will leave the point there 

There is ^mother complaint Imagine all these people doing 
nothing I do not know what the cost of maintenance is, but 
then we do not bother about the cost of anything now But we 
have to remember that the families of these people who are 
interned will come on to public funds This brings me to another 
very serious point How on earth the Government conceived 
the idea of sending some of these people to Canada and Australia 
is beyond my comprehension The agony of the families in this 
connection is indescribable Imaeine the plight of a mother of 
whom I know with two sons She has not the remotest idea where 
they arc, but she presumes that they have been sent to Australia 
But then something else has happened When many of these 
men were sent to Australia their wives were asked, “ Are you 
prepared to follow them?” The wives said that they did not 
mind going to internment camps in Australia if they could join 
their husbands Of course, the women sold their homes and 
bought the necessary clothes with the proceeds, and when they 
were ready to go with all their luggage, labels and everything 
written out, word came along to cancel the whole thing I know 
of one woman who has had to turn to public relief because she 
has nothing left for her maintenance There are in this House 
business men and employers of labour conducting affairs on a 
large scale, and I am sure that if any manager of any firm ran 
his private business on those lines he would be dismissed his 
post right away 

Major CAZALET (Chippenham) I hope that neither false 
sentiment nor false emotion will govern anything I say. Rather 
I am animated, if I may say so, by a sense of decency and of 
due regard to the fair name of both my country and the Govern- 
ment that I support to day s 

We all know that what has been done has not been done de- 
liberately, with a desire to be cruel, m order to propitiate the 
•SiuoVit. mwritta xA omca'a Exattfiy the opposite is the case 
Officials have been more than sympathetic . Why is it that 
something has not happened ? lam afraid it is because of sheer 
incompetence and mismanagement I have no desire to ask for 
punishment, but I desire to see that similar things may not happen 
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in the future Of course, there has been exaggeration, but I 
would say, in extenuation of .some of the exaggeration of which 
perhaps hon Members of this House have been guilty how can 
you expect that there Wl not be exaggeration when it has taken 
over three weeks to get a letter from one party to another — [An 
Hon Member “ Longer than that ”J— a month in one case 
that I know of, when the " Oxford Book of English Verse ” has 
been decreed an unsuitable book for a refugee, when names 
have been lost, when people have disappeared? It is obvious 
that when those things occur you are bound to get an atmosphere 
in which exaggeration of statements will take place I know that 
the Minister is the first to admit that mistakes have been made, 
and I know that neither he nor his Department is responsible 
But I do not think that that is quite enough Horrible tragedies 
unnecessary' and undeserved he at the door of somebody , and I 
want the Minister, if he will, to say that he realises that these 
^mistakes which he has admitted hate in certain cases resulted in 
appalling and most regrettable tragedies We have, unwittingly 
I know, added to the sum total of misery caused by this war, and 
by doing so we have not in any way added to the efficiency of 
our war effort 

I know that the IJnder-Secrctary has visited various of these 
camps, and I believe that conditions m the great majority of 


Heath and Sutton Park Camps, saying that men of 65 and 67 are 
still living under canvas I do not know whether that is true 
or not, but if the Under-Secretary has visited these camps and 
is satisfied, either that the conditions are good, or that they are 
to be speedily changed, I accept the position at once But it is 
only right in a Debate of this kind, when we all receive these 
letters, that an answer should be given 

There must be individual cases which are not to-day, and will 
never be, covered by any particular category in any White Paper 
I want no refugee to be refused the right of being released simply 
because he does not come under any particular category I want 
there to be an individual committee, or whatever body it may be, 
who will examine the request of an individual on its merits We 
all know, in the individual cases which have been brought to out 
notice, how hard it is to put them in any particular category 
There is always some exceptional $ase Let us get ihe categories 
working, and get out as many people as possible but, as time 
goes on, surely, there must be another criteria .Innocence, 
loyalty, honesty— these must be the deciding factor? 



I say, let such a man out Give him his liberty to join with us 
in fighting for that freedom for which he might have been fighting 
for many years already I ask the Minister to recognise that 
speed is of the essence of the whole problem Frankly, I shall 
not feel happy, either as an Englishman or as a supporter of this 
Government until this bespattered page of our history has been 
cleaned up and rewritten 

Earl W INTERTON (Horsham and Worthing) ... I have 
been for two years the British Government representative and 
chairman of the Evian Committee, without whose existence a large 
number of these refugees would never have got out of Germany 
at all I have attended conferences in Pans, and at Washington 
under the chairmanship of the President of the United States of 
America, and I have, in a comparatively small house in London, 
nine refugees— seven Belgian and two German Jewish refugees— 
so that I hope I shall not be accused of approaching the subject 
with a natural bias of unfriendliness towards refugees . I am 
not attacking the Government’s policy , I am in favour of it, 
and I say deliberately that the right hon Gentleman is carrying 
out with great courage and efficiency the dictates and policy of 
the whole Government It has been constantly asked in Debate 


again in the countries on the Continent which were invaded by 
Germany it was found that refugees aided Nazis in their march 
The whole proof is there for anyone to see Anyone who listened 
to the broadcasts of one of our Ministers in one of those countries 
has that proof 

Now I would like to mention another point— I am convinced 
that cases did occur where Germans said to refugees, “ We are 
going to give you and your people a much worse time, but we 
will give you the opportunity, if you like, of going to other countries 
providing you will help us in any way you can No mesh, how- 
ever small, in the police system of any country could possibly 
prevent that, and when people talk about the provable loyalty 
of people from Germany, such a thing is a contradiction i a terms, 
and almost impossible to prove 

I wilt now tell the House something for wh ch I take full 
responsibility Perhaps I got the information not m a proper 
way It has never been made public, and I propose to make it 
public now The wholesale internment of aliens resulted largely 
from public pressure inside and outside the House Whether it 
was right or wrong, it was done, but my postbag was full of 
letters from people who said, “ We arc sorry for these people 
who have come from Germany, but we are more concerned with 
the safety of our State ” The statement I wish to make is that 
after these people were interned there was much less leakage of 
information from this country to the Continent than before they 



were interned If I got up before any public meeting of con- 
stituents in this country and asked. * Which do you put first, 
the safety, honour and welfare of tlus realm, or the interests of 
foreigners, however badly treated there would be one shout 
in reply, “ England ” 




meat of aliens is not a question involving only the interest of some 
thousands or tens of thousands of individuals but a matter which 
touches the good name of this country 
I made a statement on 4 September, at the outbreak of (he war, 
on the subject of the treatment of aliens particularly enemy 
aliens, and I enunciated what I think can fairly be described as a 
liberal policy It was a policy which took full account — this was 
its basic feature — of the importance of distinguishing refugees 
from Nazi oppression from other categories of enemy aliens 
The machinery was put into operation and the work completed 
within a comparatively short time and, as a result, the vast majority 
of the enemy aliens — those who were of enemy alien nationality 
as a matter of law and national status— were placed in category C, 
which meant that they were to be regarded as aliens friendly to 
this country, the vast majority of them being in fact refugees 
from Nazi oppression My statement on 4 September was a 
statement of policy which gave me personally the greatest satis- 
faction I thought it was in accordance with the best traditions 
of the country It was with the very greatest reluctance and 
regret that I departed from the policy which I enunciated, a policy 
which at the time commanded the approval of Members w all 
parts of the Nouse and the support of public opinion outside 
How did we come to depart from that polic> 7 It was a matter 
of military necessity The first significant step was taken on 
II May, after Norway had been overrun and when the attack lad 
already been launched on Holland and Belgium The military 
authorities came to me, late one evening, and represented that, in 
view of the imminent nsk of invasion, it was in their view of the 
utmost importance that every male enemy alien between 16 and 70 
should be removed forthwith from the coastal strip which w their 
Mew was the part or the country likely, if invasion took place, to 
be affected I listened to the representations of the military 


l explained how deeplv I regretted the necessity for the step 
Hon Members might like to look back at the Press of Monday, 
13 May— I saw the representatives on the Saturday— and sec the 
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line that was taken then The hon Member for Westhoughton 
was challenged in various quarters when he said the Press with 
one voice called for the internment of all enemy aliens I think 
perhaps he put it a bit high But there was not a responsible 
newspaper on 13 May who did not applaud what had been done » 

Mr WEDGWOOD It was not internment. 


Sir 3 ANDERSON It was the internment of e\ery enemy 
alien between 16 and 70 years of age at that time in a certam 
coastal strip Three thousand were then interned I do not want 
to be controversial , I want only to make the position as clear as 

I can, not in my interest or in the interest of the Home Office or 
the Government, but in the interest of the country, so that, as far 
as possible, we may get rid of misapprehension There was 
not a single newspaper that did not accept the policy, and some 
asked, “ Why need the Home Secretary come here and apologise ; 
why docs he not do more ? ” That was the attitude at that time, 
and it was reflected in the House My postbag was full of letters 
urging me to go further I held back because I wanted to go only 
so far as real military necessity might dictate But the enemy s 
march was rapid As I have said, the first step was taken on 

II May Then there was the collapse of France, profoundly 
altering the military problems which confront us in this country. 
On 21 June, after the fullest and most earnest consideration, the 
policy of general internment was decided upon 

It is not altogether easy to present the complete case for the 
action that was taken, because there are considerations which it 
would not be in the public interest to set out fully in pubtic Debate , 
but I think I can make sufficiently clear the kind of considerations 
we had to weigh We are thinking now only of the very large 
category of technical enemy aliens who have been classified as 
friendly — the ‘ C ” category — aliens who have a perfectly clean 
record and about whom nothing adverse is known The question 
is why cannot they be left at liberty ? Can we be sure that m the 
60,000 “ C ” category aliens there is not a proportion — it may be 
a small proportion — who are enemy agents deliberately intro- 
duced by a very determined and resourceful enemy? I cannot 
answer that question in the affirmative 

The next point is, is it not the case N that a fair proportion of 
those friendly aliens still have friends and relations in Germany, 
still have material interests in Germany, and as a result might be 
subject to pressure which would lead them, perhaps at the hour 
of our greatest peril, to take action, on an impulse it may be, 
which afterwards they might greatly regret ? Further, is it not 
(he case that these enemy aliens include quite a large number 
who, perhaps because of the experience they have gone through, 
are fundamentally defeaust, who, if it appeared that the enemy 
was making progress m an attentpt to land on our shores or by 
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parachute, would lose heart would be a source of weakness and 
would tend to lower the morale of the people around them and 
might be tempted in the last resort to try to make terms ? If it is 
impossible for the Home Secretary or any responsible authority 
to give a satisfactory answer to those questions what is to be 
done? 

I will pass now to the White Paper, because I think there are 
misapprehensions about it The White Paper was never intended 
to set out a complete policy of alleviation It was published in 
accordance with pledges given m this House merely as a record of 
the instructions which had been given to the police in the last stage 
of carrying out a policy of general internment When I told the 
House that the White Paper was to be published I also g3ve details 
of the arrangements which were being made to ensure that as far 
as possible (he categories of people who were to be regarded as 
eligible for relief might be extended That is I hope only 
the beginning Within the limit of a policy of general internment, 
which for the time being must be maintained I hope that sub 
stantial numbers of people will be released My hon and 
gallant Friend the Member for Chippenham (Major Cazalet) 
referred to the Pioneer Corps I hope that art opportunity will be 
afforded to all young men pnma facie ehg ble to join the Pioneer 
Corps I have a poster with me which is being put up m the 
camps explaining to men between the ages of 19 and 50 what 
they should do if they desire to apply 
“There is one matter which I know has exercised the minds of 
hon Members a good deal The policy of general internment, 
as has been pointed out more than once inevitably resulted m 
the internment of some of the bitterest and most active enemies 
of the Nazi regime Our difficulty there has been to invent some 
fest to decide the genuineness of (he alleged hostility or opposition 
to that regime if possible some objective test At my request the 
Asquith Committee have given careful consideration to that 
matter and on the recommendation of the committee I have 
decided to adopt a new category in the following terms 


Any person as to whom a tribunal appointed by the Secretary of 
'State for the purpose reports that enough is known of his history to 
show that by bis writings or speeches or political or official activities 
he has consistently over a period of years taken a public and prominent 
part in opposit on to the Nazi system and is actively friendly towards 
the Allied cause 


I propose to appoint without delay a suitable tribunal for (his 
purpose 


Mr G STRAUSS (Lambeth North) 
number of tribunals 1 


Will there be a 
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pected of agreeing with Mussolini or Hitler? To say that 
everybody who has expressed views which we now regard with 
abhorrence should now be interned is inconceivable 

The argument in favour of locking these people up must be 
based on their being dangerous and that is what the Noble Lord 
who generally represents the most extreme Conservative views in 
this House explained If they are -dangerous in the first place 
how is it that under one of the categories those people who occupy 
key positions are to be released 7 The sort of arguments which 
are put forward in defence of this policy are quite illogical 'jlf 
they are dangerous keep them in , if they are not dangerous let 
them out and if you do not know whether they are dangerous or 
not put them in key positions where they are able to do any 
amount of damage I Consider those who are left out who may be 
a little more dangerous There is Prince Stahrcmberg. an Austrian 
an qxpert aeronautist who uses his machine to run away whenever 
there is danger You leave him in the key position of driving one 
of our aeroplanes withour money He apparently is not dangerous 
enough to intern I should have said that there are a great many 
people m the Fascist movement in high positions who are far 
more dangerous than many of the people who are interned 

If you Sir were enlisting members of the Secret Sen jcc— 
which of course is in no way one of your functions— m order to 
obtain a clear insight of what was going on in Germany, 'would 
you send to that country people who talked but imperfectly the 
German language? Nearly all these aliens although some of 
them have been here for about six years, speak such English that 
in many cases I cannot understand them Nobody would ever 
mistake a refugee for anybody but an alien Even if Hitler loved 
the Jews he would not employ such incompetent spies and agents 
Still less would he employ them in conjuncuon \\ith the Nazis m 
this country his real agents Incompetent as spies hostile by 
every instinct they have knowing full well that whatever we lost 
by a German victory they would lose far more there is one body 
of people in this country who are essentially safe so far as hating 
Haler is concerned safe so far as protecting this country from 
invasion is concerned 

Mr. PICK.THORN (Cambridge University) The part 

of the subject to which I wish to draw particular attention because 
—I have not my notes and papers here — it is the part which I have 
best in my head is m connection with the Arandora Star 
The mam point that I want to make about the Arandora Star is 
that, on the day after the sinking we were told by the Minister of 
Shipping who described himself as authorised by the Secretary 
of State for War to tell us that there were no Germans in the 
Arandora Star who were not known to be Nazi sympathisers It 
seems to me to be a case of very gross incompetence that that 
announcement should have been made But to announce 
categorically that there were none seemed to be a quite unforgivable 
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piece of administration, the more so, when one comes to Inquire 
into some of the individual cases concerned 

r coutd give a very tong list of some of the people I know very 
wcJJ , many are intimate friends of mine, for whom I have as 
much personal affection as I ha\c for my own relatives There 
was one case, that of a man of the utmost scientific distinction 
who was doing work, in connection Ivith war wounds, which 
nobody else m the world can do The War Office 1 suppose, 
sent him off to Canada two or three days before the Home Office 
decided that he might be immediately released without a statu on 
his character I can tell the House of the casd of a young 
man whose father was murdered by the Nazis and whose mother 
and young sisters became naturalised tn this country He himself 
was not naturalised owing to a senes of technical accidents He 
had done his best to get into combatant service before the war 
started, and he was a person of great academic distinction, for 
whom every sort of guarantee could be found Again he was one 
of the people who was sent overseas I could quote 1 2 or 15 cases 
from my own personal knowledge, as I have no doubt could many 
other Members in this House, but I do not want io do that All 
I want to do is to indicate these cases in order to show that I have 
as much profound sympathy with the human cause as any bon 
Gentleman here Dut l also have profound detestation of the 
administrative incompetence which 1 think undoubtedly there has 
been I can see no reasonable grounds tor criticising general 
policy, and if I may say so as an insignificant speaker from the 
back benches, I think the Secretary of Stale this afternoon made 
an admirable speech and an extremely strong case I think that 
he was unjustly tr&alcd when he was accused— because in this 
House it is on accusation— from the Front Bench opposite of 
being a good advocate I think the goodness of his case was not 
so much because of his advocacy as in the plain statement that 
there was fundamental consideration of the problem , . 

Sm RICHARD ACLAND (Barnstaple) I hope that 

some of us are quite mistaken in thinking lhat the Home Secre- 
tary's words may mean that it is only the rather prominent anti- 
Nazi workers and writers who are to be released I hope that 
the humble trade union secretaries and trade union members are 
also to be released Indeed. I am sure that must be so, but if it 
is so, then the Home Secretary must realise that he will be con- 
fronted with a flood of applications for release on this ground, and 
his machinery must be capable of dealing with those applications 
It seems to me to be Inevitable that he must have more than one 
— * T - - * »■ - C — ’ s— ' '*••**•- •— — 's •-« - - 


that the people who are put on the tribunals will be anti Nazi in 
that sense Might I also suggest that the proceedings belbre the 
tribunals could very usefully be held in the German language 
whenever possible 9 

But I greatly fear that, in spite of all the categories great numbers 
of innocent people will be kept in internment throughout the whole 
of the war because they Cannot prove their innocence There is 
one thing I want to ask Recently, I asked the Prime Minister at 
Question Time whether he would establish a German university 
in this country When I put my question to the Prime Minister, 
he replied * Oh no we have other things to do ’ Does not the 
Prime Minister suppose that Hitler has something»on his mind at 
the moment ? Yet Hitler has time to establish an independent 
Breton university to allow Breton culture to flourish in Bnttany 
at this time And so we have the extraordinary position that the 
enemy of culture is able to pose as its friend Cannot we do 
something to redress the balance with these Germans who are 
now in our midst 7 > 

Now I wish to come to my mi ■ 

sible for all the thiags that have ' ' 

just to dismiss all these things • 

to talk about mistakes and muddle It is far too big for that 
What 1 am about to say is perhaps not,true of all camps, but it 
comes from internees and friends of internees, and, although one 
incident or another may be an exaggeration, the sum total of what 
one hears represents a picture which is too black to be dismissed 
with, “ Oh it was a mistake " It has gone on too long There 
is I think a theoretical standard of feeding which these refugees 
are supposed to have I have heard from to5 many refugees that 
they have only two pieces of bread with marmalade for breakfast, 
soup and potatoes for lunch, and a little bread and cheese for tea 
That may be more than some of our own people are getting, but 
it is a great deal less than we give to German prisoners of war who 
come to us as our enemies 

This is a terrible indictment against the Government 
Thousands of C cases have been deported to Canada and 
Australia and nobody has any idea of what is to happen to them 
I would like to know whether it is true that when it was found 
there were only a few prisoners of war the Government decided 
to send B and C cases ? Who decided that C category aliens 
should be put on the ships 9 That is not a thing that happens by 
accident It is not the responsibility of a camp commandant 
Was it decided by the Home Secretary 9 If so he must bear the 
responsibility Was it decided by the War Office ? df so, they 
must bear the responsibility Was it decided by some cavil 
servant acting without authority 1 If so, we ought to know 
Finally, we have the case of Sutton Coldfield Docs not that 
case utterly destroy all the assurances which Ministers give us 
or can give us on this matter? Who gave the order to send 
several hundred people, mainly over 50, to this marshy, heathery, 
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‘mosquito-} ” stv-wnp, where the'e was absolutely nothing roe 
them except tents and ground sheets— no mattresses— and where 
they had to march for about It miles, many carrying their belong 
ings, because somebody did not know that buses had been sent 
to meet them at the station or because they had gone to the wrong 
station ? YV ho ins responsible for tint 7 Did the Home Secre- 
tary order these people to go to Sutton Coldfield 7 If not, who 
did ? . . 

These things do not happen because of the weather or because 
of some inevitable incident. In the first week or two or the first 
three or four weeks after a sudden change of policy— and we arc 
OOt challenging that — one can plead emergency muddle or diffi- 
culties, but one cannot go on pleading that Somebody or other 
has eilhcr willed that those things should happen or has not willed 
that they should stop, nnd m fairness to the Home Secretary we 
must know whether it was he, because if so he must bear the 
responsibility. If it was not he, who was it 7 . . 

Ms PEAKC (Us-DER-SresnwRY or Statz tor tv* Uom 
DepartmSVT) Members who have had an opportunity of 

investigating conditions in the last week or two will agree that 
those conditions have enormously improved, and that the letters 
which described conditions in the early part of July arc now quite 
irrelevant On 5 Augus* we found two camps of a temporary 
character which were internment ramps One is Sutton Coldfield 
*nd the other is frees Heath Sutton Coldfield is extremely un- 
satisfactory, and we have arranged to vacate it to morrow Frees 
Heath wall similarly be evacuated at as early n date ns sve can 
arrange for alternative accommodation This problem is a serious 
one We hope that we shall be ab’e to find additional accommo- 
dation We hope to get by the end of September additional 
iccommodation >n the Isle or Man We also hope that as & result 
of the policy which we arc pursuing the internee population will 
jtcadily diminish There are three channels which, I think, will 
rapidly achieve some diminution in the internee population They 
ire these First of all, the releases under the categories laid down 
In the White Paper Tbe Home Secretary gave the figures so 
far announced, and with tbe lowering of the age to 63 there will 
obviously be a substantial number who will qualify for immediate 
release In the second pLice, we hope that very substantial 
numbers will bo recruited in the next few weeks for the Pioneer 
Corps I have always thought nwxc’f that it is quite impossible 
to justify having young men of a* cn ongm hang ng about with 
nothms much I > d » jvrhapsyourmartists wrong pianists or young 
lawyers or som-thing of that sort, when Pntish boys are being 
taken away from their families to serve overseas . Then: is a 
tbfrd channel by whuh the intenve population will be rapidly 
diminished, and that is emigration overseas. As a result cf the 
situation in tbe war It is now obrmsslv impcmdde for emigrants 
to ps from Ge'runy to the United States, It foPows from that, 
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that as we are starting a new quota year for immigration into the 
United States the chances of persons of German and Austrian 
origin in this countty to day of securing visas for the United States 
will be very greatly enhanced 

I \Vant to say a word about the transfer overseas which took 
place in the months of June and early July The detailed arrange 
merits in regard to these shipments with the exception of the last 
one to Australia for which the Home Office had a joint responst 
bility were made by the War Office but I want to persuade hon 
Members if I can that there was a very substantial number of 
internees in the camps in Categories B and C who were wilting 
and indeed anxious to go to the Dominions owing to the situation 
in which they found themselves As regards shipment to 
Australia which is the only shipment for which the Home Office 
1 $ directly responsible there is perfectly conclusive evidence that 
90 per cent of those who went there were anxious to go there 
The Australian authorities have informed us that a considerable 
number of those who are on their way are those whom they have 
been refusing to admit for many years past 

1 am most anxious for the welfare of these people I am most 
anxious to get on with an improvement in general policy .and 
anxious to get many of them released as speedily as possible 

I have not had time to cover all the ground It is little more 
than a fortnight since the Home Office look over this responsi 
bility for the management and control of the camps We took it 
over with a headquarters staff which had to be improvised in two 
or three weeks in order that there should be unified control in 
regard to alien policy Much has already been done by the 
military authorities We get the most remarkable tributes from 
internees themselves to the efforts made on their behtlf by the 
staff of the camps concerned I should bke to read this one from 
a hrge internment camp in the Isle of Man 

No effort has been spared by the command of the camp to obviate 
these difficulties The British officers attached to the comp have 
strained the rules to the utmost m our favour and perhaps even over 
stepped them sometimes for the sake of humanity There is not one 
amongst us who will not remember them in days to come with lasting 
gratitude t 

Thd Home Office has a tradition for humanity in handling the 
aliens question and I can assure hon Members that we shall try 
to be worthy of it 


CHAPTER V 

BLITZKRIEG 

20 August, 1940 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mr Churchill) Almost a year 
has passed since the war began and it is natural for us, I think to 
pause on our journey at this milestone and survey the dark, wide 
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field It is also useful to compare the first year of this second 
war against German aggression with Jts forerunnera quarter of a 
century ago Although this war is in fact only a continuation of 
the last, very*great differences m its character are apparent In 
the last war millions of men fought by hurling masses of steel at 
one another “ Men and shells ” was the cry, and prodigious 
slaughter was the consequence In this war nothing of this kind 
has yet appeared It is a conflict of strategy, of organisation of 
technical apparatus, of science, mechanics and morale The 
British casualties in the first 12 months of the Great War amounted 
to 365,000 In this war, I am thankful to say, British killed, 
wounded, prisoners and missing including civilians, do not 
exceed 92,000, and of these a large proportion are alive as ■ 
prisoners of war Looking more widely around, one may say that 
throughout all Europe for one man killed or wounded in the first 
year perhaps five were killed or wounded in 1914-15 

The slaughter is but a fraction, but the consequences to the 
belligerents have been even more deadly We have seen great 
countries with powerful armies dashed out of coherent existence 
in a few weeks Wc have seen the French Republic and the 
renowned French Army beaten into complete and total submission 
with less than the casualties which they suffered in any one of 
half a dozen of the battles of 1914-18 The entire body— it might 
almost seem at times the soul — of France has succumbed to 
physical effects incomparably Jess terrible than those which were 
sustained with fortitude and undaunted will power 25 years ago 
Although up to the present the loss of fife has been mercifully 
diminished, the decisions reached in the course of the struggle 
are even more profound upon the fate of nations than anything 
that has ever happened since barbaric times Moves arc made 
upon the scientific and strategic boards, advantages arc gained by 
mechanical means, as a result of which scores of millions of men 
become incapable of further resistance, or judge themselves 
incapable of further resistance, and a fearful game of chess pro* 
cccds from check to mate by which the unhappy players seem to 
be inexorably bound 

There is another more obvious difference from 1914 The 
whole of the warring nations are engaged, not only soldiers, but 
the entire population, men, women and children The fronts 
are cveryw here The trcnches are dug in the towns and streets 
Every village is fortified Every road is barred The front fine 
tuns through the factories The workmen are soldiers with 
different weapons but the same courage These are great and 
distinctive changes From what many of us saw in the struggle of 
a quarter of a century ago There seems to be every reason to 
believe that this new kind of war is well suited to the genius and 
mb -resources oi ih'c B?itisn'nanbn ana Lfib u?nc>n’-^ r ' 
once we Eet properly equipped and properly started, a war of 
kind will be more favourable to us than the sombre mass s 
of the Somme and Passchendaelc If it is a case of 
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all its arsenals and vast masses of military material converted or 
convertible to the enemy’s use , a puppet Government set up at 
Vichy which may at any moment be forced to become our foe , 
the whole Western seaboard of Europe from the North Cape to 
the Spanish frontier in German hands , all the ports, all the air- 
fields in this immense front, employed against us as potential 
springboards of invasion Moreover, the German air power, 
numerically so far outstripping ours, has been brought so close 
to our Island that what we used to dread greatly has come to 
pass and the hostile bombers not only reach our shores in a few 
minutes and from many directions, but can be escorted by their 
fighting aircraft Why, Sir, if we had been confronted at the 
beginning of May with such a prospect, it would have seemed 
incredible that at the end of a period of horror and disaster, or at 
this point in a period of horror and disaster, we should stand 
erect, sure of ourselves, masters of our fate and with the con- 
viction of final victory burning unquenchable in our hearts Tew 
would have believed we could survive , none would have believed 
that we should to-day not only feel stronger but should actually 
be stronger than we have ever been before 

Let us see what has happened on the other side of the scales 
The British nation and the British Empire finding themselves 
alone, stood undismayed against disaster No one flinched or 
wavered , nay, some who formerly thought of peace, now think 
only of war Our people are united and resolved, as they have 
never been before Death and ruin have become small things 
compared with the shame of defeat or failure in duty We 
cannot tell v hat lies ahead It may be that even greater ordeals 
lie before us We shall face whatever is coming to us Wc arc 
sure of ourselves and of our cause and here then is the supreme 
fact which has emerged in these months of trial - 

Meanwhile, wc have not only fortified our hearts but our 
Island Wc have rearmed and rebuilt our armies in a degree 
which would hive been deemed impossible a few* months aco 
We have ferried across the Atlantic, in the month of July, thanks 
to our friends over there, an immense mass of munitions of all 
kinds, canncn, rifles, machmc-guns, cartridges and shell, all safely 
landed without the loss of a gun or a round (The output of our 
own factories, working as they have never worked before, has 
poured forth to the troops The whole British Army is at home 
More than 2,000 000 determined men have rifles i\nd bayonets In 
their hands to night and three-quarters of them are in regular 
military formations We have never had armies like this in our 
Island in time of war- The whole Island bristles ag3inst invaders, 
from the sea or from the air. As T explained to the House in the 
•nuW/it-ifi Vimt, “fits -tftrungei uur hrmy tfi 'mm it, ‘fire 'larger wtrk 
the invading expedition be, and the larger the invading expedition, 
the less difficult will be the task of the Navy in detecting its 
assembly and in intercepting and destroying it on passage ; and 
the greater also would be the difficulty of feeding and supplying 
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the invaders tf ever they landed in the teeth of continuous naval 
and air attack on their communications All this is classical and 
venerable doctnne As in Nelson % day, the maxim holds, “ Our 
first hoe of defence is the enemy’s ports ” Now air reconnaissance 
and photography have brought to an old principle a new and 
potent aid 

Our Navy is far stronger than it was at the beginning of the 
war The great Row of new construction set on foot at the out- 
break, is now beginning to come in We hope our friends across 
the ocean will send us a timely reinforcement to bridge the gap 
between the peace flotillas of 1939, and the war flotillas of 1941 
There 1 $ no difficulty in sending such aid The seas and oceans 
are open The U boats are contained The magnetic mine is, 
up to the present time effectively mastered The merchant 
tonnage under the British flag, after a year of unlimited U-boat 
war, after eight months of intensive mining attack, is larger than 
when we began We have, in addition, under our control at 
least 4,000 000 tons of shipping from the captive countries which 
has taken refuge here or in the harbours of the Empire Our 
stocks of food of all kinds are far more abundant than in the days 
of peace and a large and growing programme of food production 
is on foot 

Why do 1 say all this ? Not assuredly to boast , not assuredly 
to give the slightest countenance to complacency The dangers 
we face are still enormous, but so are our advantages and resources 
I recount them because the people have a right to know that there 
are solid grounds for the confidence which we feel, and that we 
have good reason to believe ourselves capable, as I said in a very 
dark hour two months ago, of continuing the war “ if necessary 
alone, if necessary for years ” I say it also because the fact that 
the British Empire stands invincible and that Nazidom is still 
being resisted, will kindle again the spark of hope in the breasts 
of hundreds of millions of down trodden or despairing men and 
women thrqughout Europe, and far beyond its bounds, and that 
from these sparks there will presently come a cleansing and 
devouring flame 

The great air battle which has been in progress over this Island 
for the last few weeks has recently attained a high intensity It 
is too soon to attempt to assign limits either to its scale or to its 
duratton Wc must certainly expect that greater efforts will be 
made by the enemy than any he has so far put forth Hostile 
air-fields are still being de\ eloped in France and the Low Countries, 
and the movement of squadrons and material for attacking us is 
still proceeding It is quite plain that Herr Hitler could not , 
admit defeat in his air attack jan Great Britain without sustaining 
most senous injury If after all his boastings and blood curdling 
threats and lurid accounts trumpeted round the world of the 
damage he has inflicted, of the vast numbers of our Air Force he 
has shot down, so he says, with so little loss to himself if after 
tales of the panic stricken British crouched in their holes cursing 
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the plutocratic Parliament which has led them to such a plight , 
if after all this his whole air onslaught were forced after a while 
’tamely to peter out, the Fuhrers reputation for \eracity of state- 
ment might be seriously impugned We may be sure, therefore, 
that he will continue as long as he has the strength to do so, and 
as long as any preoccupations he may have in respect of the 
Russian Air Force allow him to do so 

On the other hand the conditions and course of the fighting 
have so far been favourable to us I told the House two months 
ago that whereas in France our fighter aircraft were wont to inflict 
a loss of two or three to one upon the Germans, and m the fighting 
at Dunkirk, which was a kind of no man’s land, a loss of about 
three or four to one, we expected that in an attack on this Island 
we should, achieve a larger ratio This has certainly come true 
It must also be remembered that all the enemy machines and 
pilots which are shot down over our Island, or over the seas 
which surround it are either destroyed or captured , whereas a 
considerable proportion of our machines, and also of our pilots, 
are saved, and soon again in many cases come into action 

A vast and admirable system of salvage, directed by the 
Ministry of Aircraft Production, ensures the speediest return to 
the fighting line of damaged machines and the most provident 
and speedy use of all the spare parts and material At the same 
time the splendid nay, astounding increase in the output and 
repair of British aircraft and engines which Lord Beaverbrook has 
achieved by a genius of organisation and drive, which looks like 
magic, has given us overflowing reserves of every type of aircraft, 
and an ever mounting stream of production both m quantity and 
quality The enemy is, of course, far more numerous than we arc 
But our new production already, as I. am advised, largely exceeds 
bis, and the American production is only just beginning to flow 
in It is a fact, as I see from my daily returns, that our bomber 
and fighter strength now, after all this fighting arc larger than 
they have ever been We hope, we believe that we fhall be able 
to continue the air struggle indefinitely and as long as the enemy 
pleases and the longer it continues the more rapid will be our 
approach, first towards that parity, and then into that superiority 
in the air, upon which in a large measure the decision of the war 
depends 

The gratitude of every home tn our Island, in our Empire, and 
indeed throughout the world, except in the abodes of the guilty, 
goes out to the British airmen who, undaunted by odds unwearied 
tn their constant challenge and mortal danger, are turning the 
tide of world war by their prowess and by their devotion Never 
m the field of human conflict was so much owed by so many to 
so few AH hearts go out to the fighter pilots., whose brilliant 
actions we see with our own eyes day after alay, but we must 
never forget that all the time, night after night, month after 
month, our bomber squadrons travel far into Germany, find their 
targeta m the darkness by the highest navigational skill, aim their 
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attacks, often under the heaviest fire, often with serious loss. 
With deliberate careful discrimination, and inflict shattering blows 
upon the whole of the technical and war-making structure of the 
Nazi power On no part of the Royal Air Force does the weight 
of the war fall more heavily than on the daylight bombers who 
will play an invaluable part in the case of invasion and whose 
unflinching zeal it has been necessary in the meanwhile on 
numerous occasions to restrain 

. We are able to verify the results of bombing military targets in 
Germany, not only by reports which reach us through many 
sources, but also, of course, by photography I have no hesitation 
m saymg that this process of bombing the military industries and 
communications oftGermany and the air bases and storage depots 
from which we are attacked, which process will continue upon an 
ever-increasing scale until the end of the war, and may in another 
year attain dimensions hitherto undreamed of, affords one at 
least of the most certain, xf not the shortest of all the roads to 
victory Even if the Nazi legions stood triumphant on the 
Black Sea, or indeed upon the Caspian, even if Hitler was at the 
gates of India, it would profit him nothing if at the same time the 
entire economic and scientific apparatus of German war power 
lay shattered and pulverised at home 

The fact that the invaston of this Island upon a large scale has 
become a far more difficult operation with every week that has 
passed since we saved our Army at Dunkirk, and our veiy great 
preponderance of sea power enable us to turn our eyes and to turn 
our strength increasingly towards the Mediterranean and against 
that other enemy whom without the slightest provocation, coldly 
and deliberately, for greed and gain stabbed France in the back 
in the moment of her agony, and is now marching against us in 
Africa. The defection of France has, of course, been deeply 
damaging to our position in what is called, somewhat oddly, the 
Middle East In the defence of Somaliland, for instance, we had 
counted upon strong French forces attacking the Italians from 
Jibuti We had counted also upon tjre use of the French naval 
and air bases in the Mediterranean, and particularly upon the 
North African shore We had counted upon the French Fleet. 
Even though metropolitan France was temporarily overrun, there 
was no reason why the French Navy, substantial parts of the 
French Army, the French Air Force and the French Empire 
overseas should not have continued the struggle at our side. 

Shielded by overwhelming sea-power, possessed of invaluable 


land . 
of Fn 
course. 
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here to the end it would also have been their duty, as I indicated 
in my speech of 4 June, to provide as far as possible for the Naval 
security of Canada and our Dominions and to make sure they 
had the means to carry on the struggle from beyond the oceans 
Most of the other countries that have been overrun by Germany 
for the time being have persevered valiantly and faithfully The 
Czechs, the Poles, the Norwegians the Dutch, the Belgians are 
still in the field sword in hand, recognised by Great Britain and 
the United States as the sole representative authorities and lawful 
Governments of their respective States ' 

That France alone should lie prostrate at this moment, is the 
crime, not of a great and noble nation, but of «h at are called 
“ the men of Vichy ” We have profound sympathy with the 
French people Our old comradeship with France is not dead 
In General de Gaulle and his gallant band, that comradeship 
takes an effective form These free Frenchmen have been 
condemned to death by Vichy, but the day will come, as surely as 
the sun will rise to morrow, when their names will be held m 
honour, and their names will be graven in stone in the streets 
and villages of a France restored in a liberated Europe to its full 
freedom and its ancient fame But this conviction which I feel 
of the future cannot affect the immediate problems which confront 
us m the Mediterranean and in Africa It had been decided some 
- . • - • ■ “ •• ctorate 

• • . h gave 

• 1 ' guns, 

Weie uiuckcu uy uu me iianan uuups, ncaiiy two uivisious, which 
had formerly faced the French at Jibuti, it \va$ right to withdraw 
our detachments virtually intact, for action elsewhere Far 
larger operations no doubt impend in the Middle East theatrf, 
and I shall certainly not attempt to disebss or prophesy about their 
probable course We have large armies and many means of 
reinforcing them We have the complete sea command of the 
Eastern Mediterranean We intend to do our best to give a 
good account of ourselves, and to discharge faithfully and 
resolutely all our obligations and duties in that quarter of the 
world More than that I do not think the House would wish me 
to say at the present time 

A good many people have written to me to ask me to make on 
this occasion a fuller statement of our war aims, and of the Kind 
'of peace \\c wish to make after the war, than is contained in the 
very considerable declaration which was made early in the 
Autumn Since then we have made common cause with Norway, 
Holland and Belgium We have recognised the Czech Govern 
mem of Dr. Benes, and we have told General de Gaulle that our 
success will carry with it the restoration of France I do not 
think it would be wise at this moment, while the battle rages and 
the war is still perhaps only in its earlier stage, to embark upon 
elaborate speculations about the future shape which should be 
given to Europe or the new securities which must be arranged to 
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spare mankind the miseries of a third World War. The ground 
is not new, it has been frequently traversed and explored, and 
many ideas are held about it in common by all good men, and all 
free men But before we can undertake the task of rebuilding 
we base not only 'to be convinced ourselves, but sve have to 
consince all other countries that the Nazi tyranny is going to be 
finally broken The right to guide the course of world history 
is the noblest prize of victory We are still toiling up the hill, 
we have not yet reached the Crestline of it, we cannot survey the 
landscape or even imagine what its condition will be when that 
longed-for morning comes The task svhich lies before us 
immediately is at Once more practical, more simple and more 
stem. I hope — indeed I pray— that we shall not be found 
unworthy of our victory if after toil and tribulation it is granted 
to us For the rest, we have to gain the victory That is our task 
There is, however, one direction m which ne can seen little 
more clearly ahead We have to think not only for ourselves 
but for the lasting security of the cause and principles for which 
we are fighting and of the long future of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations Some months ago we came to the conclusion 
that the interests of the United States and of the British Empire 
both required that the United States should have facilities for the 
naval and air defence of the Western hemisphere against the 


ment of the United States that wenvould be glad to place such 
defence facilities at their disposal by leasing suitable sues in our 
Transatlantic possessions far their greater security against the 
unmeasured dangers of the future The principle of association 
of interests for common purposes between Great Britain and the 
United States had developed even before the war Various 
agreements had been reached about certain small islands in the 
Pacific Ocean which had become important as air fuelling points 
In all this line of thought we found ourselves in very close harmony 
with the Government of Canada 
Presently we learned that anxiety was also felt in the United 
States about the air and naval defence of their Atlantic seaboard, 
and President Roosevelt has recently made it clear that he would 
like to discuss with us, and with the Dominion of Canada and 
with Newfoundland, the development of American naval and air 
facilities in Newfoundland and in the West Indies i There is, of 
course, no question of any transference of sovereignty — that has 
never been suggested — or of any action being taken without the 
consent or against the wishes of the various Colonies concerned, 
but for our part, H|S Majesty's Government are entirely willing 
to accord defence facilities to the United States on a 99 years’ 
leasehold basis, and vve feel sure that our interests no less than 
theirs, and the interests of the Colonies themselves and of Canada 
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and Newfoundland will be served thereby These are important 
stepi Undoubtedly this process means that these two great 
organisations of the English speaking democracies, the British 
Empire and the United States, will tone to be somewhat mixed 
up together in some of their affairs for mutual and general 
advantage For my own part, looking out upon the future, I do 
not view the process with any misgivings I could not stop it jf 
I wished no one can stop it Like the Mississippi, it just keeps 
rolling along Let it roll Let it roll on full flood, inexorable, 
irresistible, benignant, to broader lands and better days 

Mr LEES-SMITH (Keighley) ' The speech of the Pnme 
Minister is apt to tum the rest of the Debate into ah anti-climax' 
He has spoken for a united nation, and he has spoken in the name 
of free men in every country in the world He has announced 
two very far reaching decisions which I merely mention, because 
it is not necessary, in view of the spint of the House, to enter into 
any discussion in regard to them He has announced the decision 
that we shall not flinch in exercising the full strength of our 
blockade, and he has announced the decision that we shall afford 
to the United States full facilities for acquiring the bases she 
needs for the sccuhty of her nation Both these decisions repre- 
sent decisions of a united nation, and public debate in the House 
of Commons gives an opportunity to state that fact . . 

The Pnme Minister uttered one sentence which I should like 
to use as a text bearing on certain results appearing from this air 
battle He said that this war is a conflict between totalitarian 
uniformity on one side and tolerance and variety on the other 
I think what has happened in the last eight days is a very good 
test of the different military results or the two systems . . . 

Every now and then I listen to broadcasts from German stations, 
and a few nights ago their claim was this, that the size of their 
Air Force is so many multiples greater than the size of ours that, 
if they go on and on — and as the Prime Minister said, it u the 
German temperament to press things to the end . they will not 
stop, that is not their method of warfare — then finally, whatever 
their losses they will«be able to destroy our Air Force and have 
some surplus at the end, and that even thbugh it were a small 
surplus it would give them the mastery of the air » That was the 
prospect, but, as the Prime Minister has pointed out. that prospect 
has been, I presume, completely falsified, all their calculations 
have been falsified, by, as he said, the astounding increase in our 
machines during the new Administration which was brought into 
being as the result of the last public debate in this House upon the 
war That indicates to me that this House is not only the most 
jwalvua* Aru^ .ip .tiiav Juv‘ Ahr .top/.* .Gistmdivhtp jaynw 

of war, far more formidable than the Nazi system ; and this 
House will see ihis war through as, for hundreds cf years, it has 
ice the wars of this country through to success 

If Herr Hitler does not beat us by physical invasion in the next 
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month there is no doubt he will turn to the other alternative, 
which to many people has always seemed a good deaf more dan- 
gerous, the alternative of trying to defeat us by his blockade, 
trying to defeat us by sinking our merchant ships The figures 
there arc not as satisfactory as the figures of the air war . . 

We overcame the submarine menace some months ago, but at 


pointed out, the ports of France are now at the disposal of Ger- 
many Brest and others he to the west of Plymouth, and we 
cannof meet the submarines from those ports as they go out They 
can go out to the west of the Irish Coast where, I imagine, most of 
these sinkings must be taking place 1 think it is worth while 
pointing out to neutral nations what we are paying for our prin- 
ciples Why cannot we deal with those sinkings off the Coast of 


realise what we are paying for our principles There is no doubt 
of what Herr Hitler would do under those conditions, and the 
world can now see the spectacle of this country watching every 
month scores of ocean merchant ships being sunk and thousands 
of British seamen drowned, because the Navy cannot use ports 
Within our own Commonwealth, the ports of Ireland, which but 
for the Navy would be where Belgium, Holland and Denmark are 
now. 

The Prime Minister spoke of the Mediterranean, and the 
Eastern Mediterranean in particular It is clear that that is a 
vital theatre of war I therefore say that i welcomed the 
Prime Minister’s statement that large armies and means of rein- 
forcement arc at present in the Eastern Mediterranean and that 
we intend to discharge our obligations It is obvious that one of 
the great prizes of the war waits cither for the Axis powers or for 
ourselves C 

There arc two features relating to our machinery to which I take 
this opportunity of calling the attention of the Prime Minister. 
He appointed a committee to inquire into certain aspects of our 
Secret Service and Intelligence Departments It would be well 
if he probed more deeply into the Secret Service and the Intelli- 


as the weakest of the arms with which we are fighting this war 
It is well worth considering whether the Secret Service should not 
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be handed over to another Minister Lord Beaverbrook has been 
mentioned There is a Member of this House sttttng on an 
opposite bench now who, I think, would be better attuned to meet 
Nazi methods than Lord Halifax or Lord Swinton I make that 
suggestion 

I have one other suggestion to make I am getting the view 
that wc have no machinery for what I would call long-distance 
strategy and phnntng as distinct from the task of grappling wtth 
the immediate difficulties of the war The chiefs of staff, and the 
Cabinet have no time for this long-distance work I believe 
that, from time to time certain officers arc appointed and told to 
concentrate upon something, but I am told also that, after a short 
time, they are roped m, owing to the urgency of the general 
problems of the day, and then there is no machinery for the pur- 
pose for which they were appointed Wc are now talking of the 
war continuing until 1941 or 1942, and wc must form some picture 
of what the course of it is likclv to be Piepnations for the 
future involve commitments, and preparations for months and 
perhaps for a year ahead There is this defect in our macffincry, 
and I should like to see it closely considered * . 

Sir PERCY HARRIS (Bethnal Green, South West)' - * 
think wc should exploit to a greater extent the degree«.of help 
which we are receiving from our Allies in Furope and in the New 
World, and particularly from our own Dominions They have 
come to our aid from all parts of the globe They have 
given us, too, from their supplies of food and raw materials, and 
they still have immense productive power which has not yet been 
fully exploited That applies equally to India which has vast 
resources in men and war materials yet to be fully used in a war 
in which India li3S a material interest 

In the last war the help given by the Dominions were expressed 
m the existence of the Imperial War Council I expected that 
something of that kind would be brought into being in the early 
months of this W’ar 

Mr HORE-BELISHA (Devonport) . No more forrrud- 
~ - i this or in any other war. 

By repelling so frequently 
■ fighter pilots have indeed 
■ ive definitely checked the 

unbroken sequence of Hitlenan victories, and have disproved the 
legend of Hitler’s invincibility At the same time, our bomber 
pilots have been doing most effective work o\ er a widespread area , 
and we have learned this afternoon that our production is such as 
to entitle us to the hope that, within a measurable time, we shall 
enjoy command of the air Throughout this war, by endurance 
and sacrifice, our Navy has maintained command of the seas 
Will it be sufficient, for us, however, when we have supremacy in 
both these elements ? I thmk not 

My right hon Friend spoke so encouragingly of the future that 
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one was almost compelled to forget the slight reverse which we 
have had m British Somaliland It is as well to face the position 
candidly The Itaban victory is part of a great design It brings 
to our enemy certain advantages although one must not exaggerate 
them It cuts off Jibuti from us on the landward side — and we 
might need at some future date to advance up the railway to 
Addis Ababa It removes to a greater region of improbability 
the long awaited Abyssinian revolt and blunts the sword which 
we held into one of the Italian flanks Undoubtedly the 
defection of the French has placed us in a difficult position The 
difficulty of that position arises chiefly on land Therefore I hope 
that the Go\ eminent are planning to create a large army — very 
much larger than we should have found adequate if the French 
had remained in the conflict We must have a striking force not 
only to recover what \\c have lost but to hit the enemy at a con 
venient time on European territory That army must be equipped 
in a way which embodies all the lessons of our recent experience 
In particular it ought to have its own air arm 

The creation of an army depends upon supply We cannot 
hope to defeat the authoritarian powers who are waging total war 
and who have the whole of their populations mobilised unless we 
rapidly mobilise ourselves They have great armies they have 
great air forces and they have expanding fleets In addition, 
they have kept their industrial organisations concentrated on the 
war effort We are not doing that There is no time to lose 
You cannot win a war with 800 000 unemployed The winning 
of a war js a conscious process You must reduce the manufacture 
of goods which arc not necessary, and turrf over jour production 
to the war effort It is no use relying on appeals You have to 
do that as a deliberate act People speak as if >ou could maintain 
an export trade m an unlimited manner Surely your export 
trade must be kept at as low a level as is compatible— in addition 
to your other resources— with paying for the goods you must im 
port The whole of your industrial machine must be concen 
tinted primarily on the war effort We must act quickly 

and wc must obtain as many friends as we can by our diplomacy 
Diplomacy is as essential a part of war as are armies navies and 
air forces We cannot claim in this war to ha\ e won many friends 
However, what my right hon Friend has said about our new 
relations with America atones for many diplomatic omissions If 
that should lead to the same kind of relationship as we hoped for 
m the case or France and to eventual common citizenship the 
evils of this war will have been almost worth while 

Mr BEL1XNGER (Bassctlaw) I say without fear of 
contradinon that the forces that Vie had in this country up to the 
time when the campaign was .started an .May were not adequately 
trained The amount of training which was done in this country 
during the eight months preceding the campaign in May was 
ludicrously small compared with the forces that were mobilised 
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We are approaching another winter, and it would be a tremendous 
mistake if we allowed our Army, which has reached considerable 
numbers, to slip back into the apathy which was widespread— let 
the House mark this — among commanding officers, high com- 
manders and men during the last winter • . 

I am glad to hear from the Secretary of State for War that he is 
utilising the experiences of junior officers who have come close to 
the enemy and have experienced enemy tactics and have even 
countered enemy tactics with home-made methods . We cannot 
entirely rely upon the professional soldier to win the war tor us 
It is a civilian Army in the main that we have now mobilised, anu 
why should not more of the good brains which were very successful 
in peace time in various businesses be utilised in the higher circles 
of command ? The right hon Gentleman the Secretary o 
State for War knows very well the difficulty of men of tnat 
calibre rising even to the rank of a battalion commander, tvery 
hon Member of this House will know that it is on the battalion 
commanders that the Army really depends If you have baa 
battalion commanders, any amount of brilliant Staff work wul 1 not 
bring victory We want a combination of the two — good atan 
work and good regimental commanders If you can get them 
and I believe you can, if you search for them in a much wader 
field than has hitherto been done — I believe that we shall have 
some chance of victory • • • 


Lrem- -C olonel MOORE-BRABAZON (Wallasey): . . . I 
think the speech from the Prime Minister this afternoon will give 
to the whole country great encouragement because there were 
hints lying in that speech of future initiative and enterprise 
abroad I wanted to say a word about Lord BeaverbrooK. 

I have some knowledge of the difficulties inside the Air Ministry 
and supply therein, and I think he deserves the greatest praise 
from this House and the whole country The way he has cut 
through red tape and “ got a hustle on ” is really quite extra- 
ordinary There is no doubt about it that when you hurry to tne 
future by long range planning you have to pay for it, but suu in 
defence of this country was of paramount importance, and he nas 
played a valiant part m that We have to remember that we no\ 
have split the Air Department into two parts There are the Air 
Ministry and the Ministry of Aircraft Production How are they 
getting on together We are told that the production of the air- 
craft is to be stupendous in the near future and even more so in 
the New Year How is training getting on 7 I hear that *n tne 
early spring personnel will be behind production, and there is this 
point that I want to press upon the Secretary of State for Air i 
ask him not to think it is possible to tram in this country the vast 
number of pilots we must get It is absolutely impossible * 
have no doubt that some aerodromes have been chosen outside 
this country, but all initial training must take place outside Great 
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Mr COCKS (Broxlowc) . , . This is the first time since the 
invasion of Holland and Belgium, and the fall of France, tliat 
the House has been given an opportunity to take a survey of the 
war situation I welcome that opportunity I am glad the 
Government base given it to us, because surely to day more than 
ever, far more than when the words were first written, we are 
“ the one voice in Europe, and we must speak.” We must speak 
freely and frankly to the world We must speak to France, to 
Spam, to Russia, to Japan and to America To Germany we shall 
only speak with guns To the people of France we speak with 
sorrow and sympathy They have been broken by treachery and 
betrayed by corrupt and faithless leaders But the soul of France 
is not dead and can nc\cr die The French people, who once 
showed “a light to all men ” and * 4 preach'd a gospel all men’s 
good,” will one day with our help, and perhaps before long rise 
against the persecutors and betrayers and proclaim agajn to the 
world the triumphant principles of the French Revolution . 

In the nrantime German anti-British propaganda is being 
carried out effectively amongst the French people Every effort 

■ i. " • and with 

• • ' ropaganda 

■ . ■' ' " nation and 

' . , ■ * . ‘ s not had 

many successes to us credit in recent years, and 1 hope that no 
tenderness in that quarter for Marshal Petam or General Wcygand 
or any fear of the possible consequences of a popular rising in 
France will deter the Government from appealing to the demo- 
cratic instincts of the French people and supporting General de 
Gaulle in his efforts to place the real responsibility for the sur- 
render and collapse of France on the shoulders of the valitu- 
dtmnans of Vichy » 

Now I will say a word about Italy I anew with some concern 
the attitude which has been adopted, since the war started, by the 
Foreign Office towards Inly One of the greatest mistakes of 
the war, In my view, rs the fact that nr did not send an ultimatum 
to Mussolini to tell him that, unless he gave us concrete pledges 
that he would remain neutral, he would be subject to immediate 
attack I believe that if this had been done, and he had chosen 
the second alternative, Italy would have been knocked out long 
ago, Frapce might still have been fighting and Somaliland would 
still be ours, and why are we dithenng about Abyssinia? A 
successful revolt in Abyssinia might disconcert the Italian dc- 
S i B ns — and they are formidable designs — tn the Middle East 
Why did wc not promise the Abyssmians their independence and 
help them to rebel? The Government have been asked to do 
this,, and this is their reply 

** Hi* Ms jest v s Government have let it be known that. In view of 
Italy’s act of d« liberate aggression In resorting to war against thit country, 
thev feci entitled to reserve complete liberty of action in regard to 
any com mt men is entered into ta the rasl with the Italian Government 
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relating to the North and East African and Mediterranean areas. Thu 
declaration covered the dt jure recognition under the Anglo Italiar 
Agreement of 1938 of Italy s conquest of Abyssinia * 

We ask for i clarion call to the Abyssinian people, and all we 
get is the muffled muttering of mealy mouthed mediocrity 

Now I should like to turn to Spam Here again is a delicate 
situation which I will endeavour to deal with delicately Here 
the Prime Minister is reaping the tares sou-n by past politics, an 
agricultural proceeding of which he himself had considerable 
doubt at the time Spam at present under Nazi influence has 
ceased to be neutral and has become non belligerent, as Italy did 
a few months ago The pressure of the Axis upon General 
Francos Government is increasing Anti British propaganda in 
Spam has been increased and it is said that General Franco has 
voiced the desire for the return of Gibraltar It is rumoured, it 
was stated in The Times jesterdav, that Spam may enter the war 
on the opposite side to us In these circumstances I hope that no 
futile policy of attempted appeasement wall be pursued by our 
Ambassador 

What might have been done under British leadership*^ now 
being done under Nazi leadership Germany very anxious not 
to impede the flow of food and raw materials from the Balkans to 
the Reich by any conflict m that area has used her influence to try 
to bnng about a Hunganan-Bulganan Rumanian agreement 
Negotiations are now proceeding and certain concessions are to 
be made by Rumania both to Hungary and Bulgaria The effect 
of that agreement will be to weaken very considerably the pos uon 
of Yugo Slavia and Greece It goes without saying that, if 
Greece is attacked by Italy we shall come to her assistance, and I 
hope Turkey will do the same, because an Italian conquest of 
Greece would make the position in the Near East one of extreme 
danger 

I have no illusions about Russian policy I have not any 
delusions eith-r Russian policy is dictated entirely by self- 
interest, and she is not the only country of which that can be said 
The Russian Government have no love for u*, and they have no 
love for Germany either Once the tide begins to turn and it is seen 
that we are getting the upper hand, there will be some hope of 
the Soviet Onion coming into the conflict and helping us to bnng 
the war to a swifter conclusion. In the meantime there is no need 


thing this time I trust that the negotiations for a trade agree- 
ment will be pressed forward as rapidly as possible In the 
meantime, we ought to cuiliv?’* dc most amicable relations 
possible with Russia although J ^cther Lord Halifax, who 
has visited Hitler and Goenng \ noted in Russia — 

but he has nev- r a to Mos to accomplish this 
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has justly earned great praise, but there are other matters in 
which there has begun to appear again the same element of absence 
of positiveness the same element of indecision, which led to some 
of us voting against the last Administration in a critical Debate , 
and it is right that this should be said at the end of a week when 
we rightly think that we have won a great victory against our 
enemies abroad . 

Let us take the question of finance We listened to a Budget 
announcement of great length and great ability, but on both 
sides of the House a note of criticism came from the Front Bench 
opposite and from the speakers on this side Who supported the 
Government There did seem to be m the mind of some of us 
a complete comiction that the fundamental problem was not being 
dealt with at all that the Budget was not a Budget designed to 
meet the long range problems which we had to confront at a time 
when « was very important that we should do so 

Then I come to a more delicate matter, as to which I must 
tread even more wanly — the question of the Army My nght 
hon Friend the Secretary of State for War has appointed a Com- 
mittee to go into the organisation of the War Office A great deal 
has been said about the Army One thing demands to be said at 
the outset The men are splendid, and the officers are deter 
mined to do their duty , any criticism levelled either at the men, 
the N C Os or the officers at any rate in my experience, has not 
been justified But again things are not all they should be In 
the first place it is an undoubted fact that if you compare the 
morale of the Air Force the Navy and the Army at the moment, 
the morale of the Army is not as high as that of the other two 

Mr OWEN EVANS (Cardigan) On what grounds does the 
hon Gentleman say that the morale of the Army is not as high as 
that of the An: Force ’ 

Mr HOGG I know it is true I am in the Force and I have 
' seen irfairly extensively I know that the men as a whole do not 
say as the Air Force boys say or the Navy boys say, 4 We are 
absolutely the best of the three * 

Mr McKIE Has the hon Gentleman made an extensive 
canvass’ 

Mr. HOGG No, but I have my ears and eyes open, and 1 
know what my brother officers say I am not grumbling at all, 
but I am sajmg what the House had better know, because it is 
true Now that is not as it should be, and it is something which 
could be put right easdj 

The serving officer and the serving man have a grievance 
There is no delegation of authority where there should be deJeg3- 
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tfon of authority. There is no trusting them with money, when 
they should be trusted with money. These things clog up the 
machine, and when they happen the best men m the world wilt 
not get a move on It is time that these things were said by 
someone who docs not care a fartlung what happens to him 
personally 

CoLOsn. ARTHUR TVANS NS hen the hon Member 
challenges the morale of a Torcc, the suggestion is that he challenges 
the fighting morale of tliat Force 

Mr HOGG I never challenged the fighting morale of the 
Force What 1 said was that the ofliccrs and N C Os and men 
all did their dul> It is a complete misrepresentation of my* 
remarks to say that 1 had susmested anything of the kind which 
the lion and gallant Member alleges One is always accused of 
Nile* unwarrantable things when one sajs such things as I have 
said , 

RcAR-AnviRAL DRAM IS 1 1 I would ask the hon and gallant 
Member how he has arrived at the rank of captain after nine 
months* service 

Mr HOGG Hlppi!), it was not 1 who promoted mvsclf 
If someone else wants to promote me, it is well within his power 
to do so Ido not care wlnt rank ! hold if I can serve my country 
in the sphere in which it is thought that I should serve That 
sort of suggestion ought not to be made I wart to put the 
matter simply, plairlv, in a few words Tlic Prime Minister 
commands my undivided loyalty, but there arc signs that this 
Government arc losing their first wind, that nan> of their sup- 
porters arc people of such complacency that they cannot allow 
cm usm to be uttered That must not go on Tl ere is one 
great and significant division in this country at the moment. 
It is the division between vouth and age I or mv part, I wo Jd 
rather stand with those who are my contemporaries as well as 
in) compatriots. 

Mr &TOM 5 (lpswuh) While I accept that it is 

impowjh'e to talx. about peace until the Germans have b~en 
shoart that the) are not invincible I cannot understand why it 
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each and everyone that we were completely neglecting the most 
modem and one of the most efficient war weapons On this 
score alone the United States output could be vastly increased 
The Senator said that if we could only influence public opinion 
through the radio to a greater extent it would be possible for 
America to grant many of the things we are now denied You may 
guess what I meant It assists the President to do more and 
justifies what he has already done 

The ether is a colonial world where channels 3rc the Colonies 
When Clive was reproached for his interest in India it was because 
in those days England did not understand the importance of 
India We smile when we think of it But to day England does 
not understand the value of the ather colonial world There are 
still colonies to occupy England rules the waves but Germany 
rules the tether waves 

The technique which has been used by Germany in invading 
the various conquered countries is by advance occupation by 
radio In war radio has become the advanced cavalry of occupa 
tion 

There are two or three things which can be done and should 
be done We should create in Great Britain a great number of 
freedom stations That is a term which I will explain When a 
country is conquered and its broadcasting stations are conquered 
there is no reason why another broadcasting station should not 
be established across the Channel* manned preferably by the 
nationals of the conquered country, and impossible with the actual 
operators of the old stations * 

It is most important to give moral support to the people who 
are still in the conquered country and it is not nearly so expensive 
to give moral support as to give physical support Broadcasting 
is very cheap , it does not cost much more than about £60 an 
hour and it does not risk the life of one man Freedom 
stations <* - le 24 hours of the 

day ' " two to Denmark, 

two to ■ ■■ ly four or five to 

France ■ es a time to the 

inhabitants of the occupied countries are not good enough It is 
important to create an audience I have had a certain amount 
of experience in creating audiences from one country to another, 
and it is impossible to create a large audience to a broadcasting 
station unless you broadcast for at least three or four hours in 
the language of the country concerned Supposing I were to tell 
hon Members that to morrow the Norwegian station at Oslo 
would broadcast every day for 15 minutes in English Is there 
aryone here who would tune m regularly to that particular 15 
minulcs ? 

It is said that we should pass to the offensive We cannot stage 
an offensive on the sea because the Italians stay in harbour We 
^cannot stage an offensive in the air because we have not sufficient 
’wopianes and we cannot yet stage an offensive on the land 
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But we could certainly stage at once an offensive on the aither 
platform We have the means of doing it and we could establish 
the necessary stations If the position were reversed, if we dis- 
posed of 170 stations and the Germans had only 16 stations, think 
of the superiority we could possess over them, with their internal 
dissension, their occupied countries, their various races . . 

The SECRETARY OF STATE FOR AIR (Sir Archibald 
Sinclair) .... My nght hon Friend the Member for South- 
West Bethnal Green (Sir P Harris) raised the question of Imperial 
representation in the War Cabinet I think it is the wish and 
judgment of Parliament that so far as possible the size of the 
War Cabinet should be kept small How far it is possible to keep 
down the size of the War Cabinet must be a matter for the Prune 
Minister's judgment, but I think it would be difficult to include 
in the War Cabinet representatives of all the Dominions of the 
Crown IT it Le 'aid, “ Then choose one,” I would point out 
that it would be difficult to make tho choice 

We have an admirable method of associating, as my right hon. J 
Friend wished us to associate, the Dominions with the decisions 
and with the framing of policy on which the War Cabinet pro- 
ceeds We have here from the Dominions men of standing and 
influence in their own country, men who are well known here in 
Xondon, and they are in the Closest association with Ministers and 
bear from the Secretary of State for the Dominions, who is present 
at nearly all important Cabinet meetings, all that is passing in 
the War Cabinet We have also our own High Commissioners 
in the Dominions In these ways the closest association is main- 
tained between the Government here m the United Kingdom 
and the Governments of the various Dominions 

The Prune Minister m his great speech this afternoon gave 
the House good, sound reasons for confidence in the situation 
in which the country finds itself now, and for confidence in the 
future, but he warned us that greater ordeals might well lie ahead 
of us I think he said that this was not a time to boast Since 
the very beginning of war, since even before thejvar, I have 
frequently referred to this war as a giganticand hazardous under- 
taking And it isa hazardous undertaking on which we are engaged 
But, looking back over the last three months, it does seem to me 
that there are sure grounds of confidence in the future What 
strikes me, looking back over that period is, first of all, the power 
of the British Navy, which is not only unbroken but is a greater 
menace to Germany than it was at the beginning of the war. 
There is the proficiency and the dogged fighting spint of the 
British Army, as shown in the epic struggle outside Dunkirk, 
there is the superb prowess and audapty of the pilots and fighting 
crews of the Royal Air Force . . . 

, The House may wish to know roughly what the result 
recent fighting has been Certainly the truth bean no 
to the German claims I cannot help thinking 
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lying lhat Haler and Goebbels do must defeat us own ends before 
long I noticed the other day that they had been giving out 
an account of the number of warships that we had lost, and if 
the German claims had been true the British Navy would now 
hate consisted of four submarines 63 destroyers, minus three air- 
craft earners minus 21 cruisers, and minus 17 battleships They 
certamly put up a wonderful defence of our coasts So, if the 
German claims m the air battles which have been going on over 
the country had been true, I should have had to tell the House that 
we had lost no fewer than 878 aircraft AU I can say is tliat 
I should not hate looked quite so confident and cheerful as I 
think I do now, if that had been the position of affairs I certainly 
could not have made the statement I made just notv, that our 
front line is thicker than before these operations began < 

Let me now give the House the true figures Our gunners 
and other ground defences, including the machine gunners — and 
the Royal Air Force are always particularly glad to note the 
successes of the gunners and the searchlights, because the co- 
operation between us is very close and we take pride in each 
other’s achievements— have notv shot down 55 German air- 
craft since S August Including the 55 aircraft shot down by the 
ground defence sj-sfem, the whole system of defence has, mainly, 
of course through the prowess of our fighter pilots, accounted 


aircraft , 

But if one takes the comparable figures for losses of pilots and 
crews, they are still more remarkable Taking the fighter pilots 
alone, casualties in the air over this country and over the sea 
round our coast have been 90 of our fighter pilots since 8 August, 
against more than 1,500 of the pilots and crew's of the German 
fighters and bombers If one includes bomber crews which we 
have lost over Germany, our figure of losses is much less than 
300, and the German figure of losses is as I have said, a great 
deal over 1,500 These are conservative figures, because, of 
course, the figures I have given of our losses arc confirmed, whereas 
the figures I have given of the German losses take no account of 
the very substantial number which our pilots are convinced they 
have shot down, but which they have not seen actually break 
up m the air or crash on the ground or on the sea, and the con- 
siderable number of other German aircraft which have gone away 
in a condition in which our pilots did not think they would be able 
to get home to their bases . . 

We arc fighting a conspiracy of two gangsters, both Germany 
and Italy, ‘against the liberties of Europe and the decencies, 
restraints and moral values of our civilisation I do not know 
why the hon Member for Broxtowe (Mr Cocks) thinks that wc 
base any weakness or sensitiveness towards the Italian Fascists. 
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I can assure him (hat we are hitting them as hard as we can and 
that we shall continue to do so ; but we have no quarrel with 
the peoples of Germany and Italy. We shall never use our 
powers in the air as an instrument of mass terrorism Our blows 
are, and will continue to be, directed against the enemy’s aero- 
dromes, aircraft factories, aero-engine factories, and other centres 
of his military industry and supply But wherever the instru- 
ments of cruelty and bppression are forged, wherever the materials 
of war are made and converted into munitions, wherever there 
are factories or oil storage plants, refineries, aircraft factories, 
air-engine factories, there the strong arm of the Royal Air Force 
will reach out, and is reaching out this very night, and there we 
shall break the fetters with which Hitler seeks to bind the peoples 
of Europe 


AIR-RAID PRECAUTIONS. 

9 October, 1940 

Mr AMMON (Camberwell North) • I have been asked tc 
call the attention of the Ministry to the fact that people are some 
what disconcerted at what they deem failure to intercept as muct 
as they would hope the attacks on London from the air I raist 
the question, not that J feel competent to criticise from a technica 
point of view, but in order to give the hon and gallant Gentlemar 
whom I see on the front Bench on opportunity to give the House 
some information concerning it- Some of the perturbation arises 
from the fact that there have been frequent occasions when a 
warning or an alert, whatever you may call it, has synchronised 
with the falling of the bombs, and sometimes the bombs have 
arrived first, , . . 

That brings me tcj another aspect of the case When I Iasi 
spoke on this question I made reference to the fact that the 
people were greatly encouraged by the increase in the barrage 
that had been put up in order to check attacks, but I think it 
has noiv been found that we appear to be back m lery much the 
same position as we were prior to that date I want to ask. Have 
we sufficient anti-aircraft guns? One notices that many of the 
guns which are being used m the barrage are not what would 
normally be called anti-aircraft guns but some large naval guns 
which have been called into service, possibly because of their 
greater power, but also possibly — and this is whai one fears — • 
because there is a real shortage of anti-aircraft guns We would 
like, if possible, to have some reassurance on that point . . 

I am not concerned now about the controversy as to any merits 
of deep shelters and other sorts of shelters. Although there may 
be some satisfaction in saying “ I told you so,” that is not the 
highest form of satisfaction It is true that Members pointed out 
the need for shelters, ajid that we might have been very much 
better situated had their advice been heeded some time ago ; but 
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I want to suggest now to the Home Office and to the other Depart- 
ments immediately concerned that the urgent need is to strengthen 
and improve the existing defences before advancing m other 
directions 

There are numerous cellars and basements and other types 
of shelters which need strengthening and better accommodation, 
both for sanitation and sleeping, and that should be done at 
once After my speech on the last occasion some Members 
suggested to me that I was very optimistic if I thought that this 
Government would interfere with private property by making 
people lend their basements for the defence of the public I hope 
that I shall be proved right and my critics wrong m that respect 
I might remind the Munster that there is serious ground 
for complaint in London because many of the above ground 
shelters are without roofs They have been m that condition for 
a long time although application has been made again and aggm 
for supplies of cement 

Does the cement ring still dominate the position ? Up to a 
short time ago it controlled the whole of the cement^ trade, and 
smaller companies were put out of business Going about the 
country, one could see large numbers of relatively small cement 
factories which were unoccupied or not in full production Is 
any stand being made against the cement nng, and are any efforts 
being made to bring those small concerns into production again ? 

It is not a question of a lack of supply Private firms can get 
as much cement as they like in order to build shelters for people 
who are prepared to pay the price for them for their private use, 
but we are unable to get it for the local authorities I hope that 
wc shall be given an assurance that this sort of thing will be 
remedied immediately 

I now want to come to the position created by people who 
have been rendered homeless by the bombing of London In 
one place in my own constituency I know of people who have 
been 17 or 18 days in shelter, and there does seem a tremendous 
delay m finding the necessary billeting accommodation for people 
m these circumstances There is no excuse for it, and the matter 
is partly bound up with the inordinate delay taken in dealing 
with unexploded bombs and keeping people out of their houses 
longer than is necessary , 

Something ought to be done with regard to quicker evacuation 


s-ums*v>-o\s pvt «vr to the broadcast talk which Mr 3 R Tncstley 
pve last Sunday when he called attention to this scry fact from 
nis own experience Cannot something be done to get relatively 
Poor people out of the danger areas 7 .. . 



With regard to provision made in the shelters themselves, 
from my own experience I have been in shelters and have taken 
my share in the work being done in them and I admit that a 
good deal has been done to meet the needs of nursing and medical 
attention A good deal, however, remains to be done, particularly 
with respect to children Something must be done to invoke 
the Education Act for the children in these shelters , they are 
running loose all day, causing a good deal of disturbance to their 
elders who have been kept awake and have lost their homes and 
are worried 

There is another matter to which I wish to call attention I * 
have seen with a good deal of concern that after houses have 
been bombed and destroyed, furniture and effects have been 
allowed to stay outside for weeks We have had a long spell 
of fine weather, but now it has broken, and a large quantity of 
bedding, clothing and furniture has been destroyed If enough 
assistance cannot be obtained from local authorities, then it is 
quite plain that instead of waiting some higher authority ought 
to be invoked and the unemployed brought in to do this work 
of excavation of furniture and effects and, possibly, bodies which 
might yet be in the debris 

1 bring these matters before the House, as I have said, m no 
spirit of antagonism to the Minister I know that he has a very 
difficult job because this country is now faced with something 
which it has not had to face for nearly a thousand years We 
are fighting a war on our own soil under conditions which are 
quite foreign to us and unknown in our experience These are 
conditions which call for improvisation and cofnpel us to suffer 
many things to which we are unused I am bound to agree 
that there is n good deal to be said for the view that there has 
not been as much foresight as there might have been Many 
things were foreseen by private Members of this House and 
brought to the notice of the Government, and if attention had 
been given to them by the Government we Would probably be 
m a very much better position to day But there is not much 
use in mourning over these things Here is the fact In all 


i 


The MINISTER OF HEALTH (Mr Malcolm MacDonald) 

I quite agree that a great many people have stayed in the 
centres far too long and much longer than is desirable The major 
factor in producing that situation has been the continued presence 
day after day, and in some cases even one week after another, 
of an unexploded bomb in a street of bouses It was undesirable 
to take these people out of the centres and billet them — it was 
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not worth doing it Every day the local authorities hoped that 
the bomb would be disposed of and that the people could go bach 
I entirely agree that one of the things which we want to do most 
to reduce this homeless problem is to speed up the disposal of 
these bombs but it cannot be done by anybody It has to 
be done by trained engineers However, I can assure the House 
that the number of Royal Engineers who do this type of work 
in the London Region is being very greatly increased, and that 
that particular improvement will go on day by day 
Then there is the second class of persons coming into the 
centres These are the people who are there because their houses 
ha\e b-en damaged Their houses however are perfectly easy 
to repair in a short space of time, and they stay in the centres 
until the repairs have been done Again I do not think that 
work has been proceeding as rapi(" “ 1 1 *' ~ rr ‘ 

— as it might Once more it is ' ' i 

What we are doing now is to t . ■ • . ■ ■ 

other sources and to create a central pool of that labour in the 
London Region The labour will be put under one centra! 
authority so that that authority can send it out to one borough 
one day and to another borough the next day as the need requires, 
to supplement local labour engaged on repair work I hope that 
we can speed up the whole work of getting this first-aid repair 
work to houses done more quickly, and that as a result that second 
great category of people in the food and rest centres will be sent 
back to their own homes more quickly than hitherto The third 
cl^ss of people m the centres arc those whose houses arc so 
damaged that there is no likelihood of their returning in the near 
future These people arc re settled in various ways, many of 
them find their own billets by going to their friends or relatives 
In the case of those who do not hnd their own billets a local 
billeting officer has the duty placed upon him of putting the 
people into alternative accommodation Local billeting ofl cers 
in many of the boroughs have succeeded in doing an immense 
amount of work 

The situation to-day is that we ha\c far more empty houses 
furnished and ready to receive homeless people than we have 
homeless people ready to move into them There is a great 
reluctance on the part of many oT these people to lease treir 
own boroughs and to go to other distant boroughs where there 
arc these requisitioned houses 

Mr SH INWELL Does that nvan that at the present time 
there are no homeless people 7 

Mr Macdonald no 

Mr SH INWELL l understood the nght hon Gentleman 
to say that there are more houses requisitioned and ready for 
homeless people than there are homeless people who wish to 
occupy them Therefore, there cannot be any honvd-ss. 
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Mr, MacDONALD : Perhaps the House will understand, if 
I have not made it clear, when I say that we have more houses 
requisitioned and ready to receive homeless people m certain 
boroughs as, for instance, m the West End, than we have home- 
less people witling to go into these houses The homeless people 
refuse to move to these boroughs One of the great features of 
the situation is that the dogged insistence of the great majesty 
of these people is such that they wish to stay in their own boroughs 
near their own homes' among their own friends and with their 
own families 

Mr KEY (Bow and Bromley) Is it not that they wish to 
remain near their work? 

Mr MacDONALD That is so, but it is first a matter of 
sentiment with them The hon Member knows more about it 
than I do, and I give way to him on that question, but there 
is a great deal of sentiment in it People are not willing to leave 
their own localities if they can possibly help it This strong 
sentimental tie exists among people who are not tied for economic 
reasons I agree that, apart from sentiment many people cannot 
leave their localities because they must stay near their work 
The hard core of the homeless problem consists in finding homes 
for the considerable numbers of people who are homeless and 
who have to stay in boroughs where their work lies but which 
have not sufficient housing accommodation by themselves 

That is a picture of the position to-day, and I do npt pretend 
for a moment that it is a picture every feature of which is satis- 
factory There are still some improvements to be made, there 
are still faults to be corrected But I can assure the House that 
the authorities concerned, including those of us who are working 
at this problem in the Ministry of Health, will not allow our 
energies to slacken until we have given that proper care to the 
homeless people which their plight and their hardship deserve 

Sir PERCY HARRIS (Bethnal Green, South-West) I 
should like in this public Session — we had an interesting Debate 
in private Session, though as I said at the time I wished it had 
been public — to say how much I admire, as I feel we all admire, 
the magnificent spirit of the people of London I get letters from 


raid warnings, London is very much as usual and that is due to 
the magnificent patience and good temper of the people of London 
Especially would I pay a tribute to the women, the young women, 
the workers in the factories and offices, who daily experience 
terrible discomforts First, there is the job of getting to work, in 
overcrowded trams, packed like sardines, never knowing when 
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they will arrive at their destination, sometimes not sure that they 
will even get into the tram I have been travelling with them tn 
various parts of London and have been amazed at their good 
temper in these trying circumstances It cannot be noised abroad 
too much that London is carrying on magnificently 

On the other hand, do not Jet us under rate the misery and the 
hardships of this great population of 7,000,000 people In many 
cases they have had to face worse conditions than soldiers in the 
field I have heard of soldiers coming bach from their training 
who have admitted that it was far more unpleasant to be in London 
than to be in the worst camp or centre in the country, and tn 
London some of them have heard artillery fire for the first time. 
Therefore while wc pay a tribute to our people, do not let us 
underrate their difficulties This is only the beginning As the 
Prime Minister quite rightly pointed out, we are faced with long, 
cold dreary winter nights and even if the attacks decrease condi- 
tions will be far more unpleasant and far more difficult to bear 

I do not want to revive the very controversial question of deep 
shelters It is always supposed that one school is in favour of 
deep shelters and another is in favour of dispersion These 
schools are supposed to be antagonistic, but there is need for both 
kinds of shelter * 

I am in favour of using tubes as deep shelters, but I do not want 
to see a complete reversal of policy The ordinary street shelter 
ought, however, to be made more comfortable I received a 
letter to day from a constituent of mine in which it states that, in 
one shell®, the rain has been pouring through every night when 
the weather was wet Fortunately the weather has been largely 
fine, but what experience was tn prospect for them during the 
coming winter the writer did not like to contemplate The 
Government would be doing good service if they appointed 
competent inspectors to survey shelters all over London, in order 
to make quite sure that the shelters come up to the necessary 
standard 

I have one final thing to say, and here I am afraid I may be 
talking to deaf ears because another Minister comes in This is 
a question of transport The transport problem is intinutefy 
connected with the problem of shelters, as with everything else 
We are all ^e: ‘ " ’ , 

Transport au “ ■ ■ 

as they like, • ■■■ . 

ditions I c. ! ; • _ ■ 

tube and the District Railway were paralysed I do not wish to 
criticise the staff , on the contrary, they showed good temper and 
guided the passengers from one platform to another and from one 
JitUinp.trvanftths; •mu’ .Huy j! u 1 dlvu - ,wn tL ■veil’ JfrSh.-Jutf-SWUtin 
• • • ' ■ ■ , ' ,m y with 

■ 1 ■ ■ ■ s well, 

. ■ ‘ .■»;■■■ . • work 

would be prevented 
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Mo U'ortDS (Finsbury) We have never advocated deep 
shelter I. recommend those in office aM*«P and , |hl g 

■ 1 , . * _ , . ■ rguments 

ic of the 

objections .tot' we're 

evploded by expertenM Oto «r the obgon^t ^ 
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no need Tor them 'to rush °““X“schemi his "now by pracueai 
ments which were used against suen a send*, 
experience proxed inxalidateo considered in the light 

l ash that the question shou “ ** JSponsS Mm.stcrs should 
of practical experience, and schemes recommended by 
?± what some borousta have done. 
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compulsory evacuation of every child in London I know that 
that is strong language, but if the children stay in, not only the 
Tilbury shelter, which is now notorious, but in a d02en shelters 
that I know of they are going to get a measure of potsomng They 
cannot go on sleeping m a church crypt throughout the* winter 
That is no place for them, nor for old people It needs a very 
convincing Minister to do it I believe that if my right hop 
Fnend the Home Secretary/were in charge of it — which he is now 
—he could do it It must be somebody who knows London, 
who is trusted by the Cockney, who could tell them that they h 3 d 
to get out 

What about the shortage of labour ? The Minister said this 
afternoon that there is a shortage of labour in London There 
are unemployed miners in the Midlands, whose job it is to do this 
sort of thing Someone says that the Ministry of Labour would 
come in That is about the seventh Ministry of which we have 
heard London is at war , it has a wonderful population If 
you go round the shelters at night you ne\cr hear a “grouse" 
You always get a smile Why, I do not know sometimes, con- 
sidering where the people are I do not want to appear wise after 
ftie event No one foresaw that people would ha\e to sleep in 
shelters during the whole winter. I appreciate that some steps 
have been taken The people base pushed the Government into 
a great many things already. It is not that Communism has 
caused the people to be allowed to go into the Tubes — I have 
heard that too often — but that the people wanted to get away from 
noise and obtain some form of security An old couple might 
sleep m the Anderson shelter, but the young people want jollity, 
perhaps with an accordion, as is the case on a Friday night in 
Mile End, so that they may have a proper concert They arc 
going to do it all through the winter and they are going to stick it. 
and I ask the Government to match this unconquerable spirit of 
the people of London The only way of doing it is by proper 
regional government. Get nd of the Commissioners if they arc 
not doing their job Have one man in charge and have an O C. 
Transport, an O C Food and an O C Evacuation There should 
be food for the people when they come out of shelters and food for 
them before they go in at night. Who wonders that people stay 
three weeks in a rest centre l With three hot meals a day, why 
pot 7 The rest centres are becoming hostels and if you do not 
set up hostels the people will The people living in London are 
sticking to their jobs and are going to see it through, but I think 
they want a Government which is worthy of their spirit 

Mr SORENSEN (Leyton, West) * ... I do not believe there is 
any real conflict between those who have advocated deep shelters 
and those who say, “ Let us do the best we can with what we 
have” It is true that hardly anyone anticipated the present 
national situation Hardly an>one a few months ago anticipated 
that we should have to say to hundreds of thousands of people 
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that through this coming winter they must dwell in the semi- 
darkness for hours at mght rather than in their homes In those 
circumstances we can absolve a certain number from not adopting 
deep shelters but there is no reason why now that the blitz 
kneg * in all its fury is upon us we should not consider a whole 
variety of means of coping with the situation Thus where there 
is rising ground and miners can be imported to drive tunnels or 
shafts into the soil — where that is possible it should be done It 
is still not too late Though surface shelters have been of value 
yet hundreds -of people have come into my area from Poplar and 
West Ham who search out underground shelters in preference to 
surface shelters in their own areas because of the fiendish noise 
that they can endure no longer 

Let us take a comprehensive view of the situation Let us have 
underground shelters where that is still possible Let us aim at 
the maximum cleanliness and sanitation for if we do not infection 
and disease will spread like wildfire during the coming winter 
Before it is too late let us see that disinfection and ventilation are 
drastically applied not merely to the inner London area or the 
London County Council area but to areas such as my own I 
want the House to visualise what is happening Decent men and 
women go down into a shelter at half past six at night They sit 
on a narrow plank, with irregular cement vails behind them 
unable to sleep or only dropping off to sleep for a little time By 
two o clock in the morning the atmosphere is fetid through lack of 
circulating air People become sick depressed and haggard 
through lack of amenities I want the House to visualise that 
situation and then to think what will happen m a few months 
time or even a few weeks time unless seme drastic action is taken 

The PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE MINIS 
TRY OF HOME SECURITY (Mr Madane) I am sure 
that all connected with the services are delighted at this keen and 
vital interest in the problem provoked by Ihe circumstancesagainst 
which the provision was made and at the clear determination 
shown in the House to day that nothing shall stand in the way of 
action necessary to make adequate provision particularly m 
respect of shelters to meet as nearly as possible the circumstances 
which now face us As was so wisely said by the hon Member 
for Bow and Bromley (Mr Key) and by many other hon Members 
we an- now facing a new problem— the problem of sleeping in 
shelters While it may not be entirely true to say that nobody 
thought this problem would have to be faced it is true to say that 
it was not contemplated that it would have to be dealt with in this 
form The problem we are now facing is that of people having 
to sleep m shelters under continuous bombardment with in 
addition the noise from our own barrage 

So far as that existing shelter programme is incomplete it is 
incomplete because of the difficulty of securing materials for the 
construction of shelters and for strength"'" • T w. 
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all know the great need for steel for the active defences We 
know too that relatively early this year the construction of 
Anderson shelters was stopped We regretted it because we felt 
sure that the Anderson shelter would stand up to the kind of 
treatment to which we said it would Experience shows that it 
has stood up to that kind of treatment, but we cannot urge our 
claim in face of the more urgent needs of the Fighting Services 

When we had to drop the Anderson shelter we were immediately « 
able to produce plans which we had ready for shelters constructed 
of alternative materials which in the view of our expert advisers, 
would provide an equal degree of protection to the Anderson 
shelters They are constructed mainly of brick and cement 
Shortly afterwards there came an additional strain on the supplies 
of cement We have seen up and down the country the uses to 
which the Army has put cement and we know of many other 
purposes for which cement is needed by the fighting services 
Therefore our shelter programme fell behind There can be no 
doubt that now, in present conditions, more cement will be 
available 

The hon Member for North Camberwell asked one or two 
specific questions about cement, and other hon Members also 
referred to it He asked whether the cement ring was preventing 
cement from being produced in the fullest possible quantities 
whether there were not small producers who might be brought 
into production Whatever may have been the case tn the past 
I have the fullest assurance that the cement producers are doing 
their best to bring back into production all the small producers 
who have recently gone out of production 

Mr J GRIFFITHS Is that assurance from the cement 
nng? 

Mr MABANE I refer to* an assurance given to me since 
the Debate started by my advisers, which confirm my own view 
in the matter 

Mr J GRimTHS Do I gather that the advisers are quite 
sure that all available productive capacity is being used 0 

Mr. MAB\NE No but they are satisfcd that those who 
are in control or the cement industry are doing their best to bring 
into production as rapidly as possible the small producers referred 
to by the hon Member who opened this Debate 

The hon Member for Kilmarnock spoke with fervour and 
passion about the conditions that he has seen in London He said 
that the matter is nobody’s business As I said earlier in m> 
Speech, that is certainly not true and this House knows whose 
business it « and where to tejr the blame I think, if I may m’er* 
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prct the general tenor of the speeches in the House, that the House 
has recognised that this problem is extraordinarily difficult, and 
hon Members have recognised also that in war, and particularly 
m conditions such as we have had to endure recently from air 
bombardment, there is bound to be difficulty, dislocation, and 
suffering There is also bound to be that risk of disease which is 
the inevitable accompaniment of, war But I can assure the hon 
Member and the House that this problem of shelter had not been 
neglected, is not being neglected and, I am quite certain that 
under my right hon Friend who has just become Secretary of 
State for the Home Department and Minister of Home Secunty, 
it will not be neglected in the future 


10 October, 1940. 

Mr JAMES GRIFFITHS (Llanelly) The first reference I 
want to make is to the appointment of my right hon Friend to 
his new post as Home Secretary I speak for Members in every 
quarter of the House, and m fact for the whole of this nation on 
this point I say that without going into any of the political 
differences attaching to some of «the other appointments My 
right hon Friend is a great national figure, but throughout the 


for his own personal sake — I know that that does not count— but 
for the sake of this country, to tell the Prime Minister that some 
of the duties associated with this office ought to be taken away, 
and given to somebody else 

The other day 1 sat here at Question time and listened to roy 
right hon Friend being questioned about some of the problems 
that the Home Office have to meet, including the important and 
urgent problem of aliens, of which we have made such an awful 
muddle I do not think that my right hon Friend ought to bc^ 
asked to turn aside for a moment to deal Hath a problem of that’ 
kind We have Ministers for the Army, for the Air Force and 
for the Admiralty, but not the biggest army of all — the civilian 
army, which is the army that will decide the fate of this country. 
We have not a Minister Tor civilian defence 1 therefore beg of 
the Minister — and if the Prime Minister were here, I would ask 
him too — to let this be the first job It is a fuJJ time 24 hour job 
for any man to organise the defence of the millions of civilians in 
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thts country, and such a Minister ought not to be troubled with 
all the other matters of the Home Office 

I want to speak about the necessity of revising completely the 
original plan that was drawn up by the Home Office for Civil 
Defence outside London and in the country as a whole The 
original plan was drawn up on the assumption that, if and when 
we became involved in war with.Germany, she proceeded to use, 
as she is using now, her air force with which to defeat us, France 
would stand, and that consequently the German Air Force, in 
bombing this country, would have to set off from bases in the old 
German territory itself and approach this country in that way" 
That was a perfectly sound assumption to make, and upon that 
assumption this country was divided up into three areas — vulner- 
able areas, including London, the larger cities and the East Coast, 
neutral areas, and reception areas All the plans for Civil Defence, 
ARP schemes, everything we did in this House in the months 
before war began, and in the early months of the war itself, were 
l ased on that assumption That assumption has now gone 
France has fallen, and it is sign ficant that the areas which had to 
meet the first onslaught of the German bombings were the recep- 
tion areas The whole of thfc country is a vulnerable area The 
whole of the civilian population are being bombed It is true 
that the extent of the attack varies, but tha; is not in our hands 
No one would guarantee that this attack might not on any day be 
moved from London to any other provincial town or area I ask, 
yierefore, that the whole of the classification of the country into 
vulnerable, neutral and reception areas and all that sort of thing, 
should be wiped away completely and everything that follows 
from it Whatever services are provided in this country, the 
local authorities should be treated alike, because they arc having 
to meet the same problems in the same way 
. . . T want to put in a word or two for the people at the other 
end, whose point of view has not always been expressed in the 
House, the people who have to do’ the job of receiving Io the 
mam they are working-class people Ask any local authority 


My right hon Friend the Minister of Home Security is under- 
taking a new job, and I make this suggestion to him If the 
military see a place which they want, they take it Why should^ 
the Ministry of Home Security m similar circumstances have to 
say, “Please can we have it?” If there are country mansions 
which can be used for this purpose, why not take them over? 
You go to the wife of a collier who already has two children of 
her own and two children billeted on her and you ask her how 
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many more children, say, from Camberwell she can undertake to 
look after Is it any wonder that people say, “ Look at the big 
house on the hill. They have not anybodj tn it " I am sure 
that my right hon Friend the Minister of Home Security will for 
his part, do what 15 necessary to see that there is equality of sacrifice 
in this matter 

Miss RATHBONE (Combined English Universities) Is the 
hon Gentleman aware that a great deal of the difficulty to which 
he refers arises from the snobbery and weakness of the local 
billeting officers who have not the courage to stand up against local 
grandees who refuse to take m any children ? 

Mr GRIFFITHS f think that as a nation we shall have to 
choose between snobbery and winning the war I believe that 
wc arc going to win this conflict We are going to win it, m my 
view, because of the fortitude and courage of the common people 
I hope that fortitude and courage will be well led and that the 
people who arc showing those qualities will receive the protecton 
which they have a right to demand 1 hope that the nation will 
show itself deserving of the loyalty of the people both in London 
and the provinces The Prime Minister the other day said that 
we would, some day, rebuild these old cities and rebuild them as 
more beautiful chics We shall rebuild this Britain some day 
and make it a Britain more worthy of the fortitude and courage 
of us people 

. The SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr Herbert Morrison) My hon Friend has 

referred to a number of milters He w ill appreciate the fact that 
J am in the disadvantageous position of having only occupied this 
"abnormal place ” for a fLvv days I will certainly look into this 
matter of the specification of the areas I think the House will 
agree that there is no point in having full time ARP personnel 
in areas which have not jet felt the b'ow to any material extent 
This, however, is a changing situation and whai is an area of good 
fortune to*day can be an area of consistently bad fortune the day 
after to morrow One must keep one s mind open and retain 
elasticity and adaptability to deal with the situation as one goes 
along I scree with my hon Friend on that point and will 
certainly keep it well in mind 

With regard to the Anderson shelters, they certainly seem to 
have come through the earlier critical Debates with something 
like fljtng colours In this connection, may I sa) that the general 
organisation of the Civil Defence services of the country are, 

I think, on right principles and right lines and my predecessor u 
entitled to a very great deal of credit for the soundness of the 
structure which he laid down, where it has been no more severely 
tested than it has been ... 1 will certainly seek, with every 
insistence of which lam capable, adequate steel supplies for the 
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additional provision of Anderson shelters , I may say that some 
have already gone to certain towns in South Wales and a number, 
I admit a limited cumber, have gone to other areas in South 
Wales 

I fully appreciate that it would be quite wrong to ignore the 
needs of the Provinces or Wales and Scotland in all these matters 
I had perhaps better give an assurance to hon Members from 
constituencies outside the London region that, although it is the 
case that, on my appointment, the Press did feature my London 
experience, which is always a matter I will not say of suspicion 
to hon Members from other places but perhaps of a little 
apprehension, I fully realise that in this task I am the servant of 
the whole House, a Minister discharging responsibilities over the 
whole of Great Britain, and I will certainly not forget the needs 
of and my responsibilities towards every part of the country 

Mr BUCHANAN (Glasgow, Gorbals) : Including Scotland 7 

Mr MORRISON : I did include Scotland I have travelled 
very well over the country spreading the gospel, and I know 
Scotland well The question of priorities is, of course, one with 
which I am very familiar It affects steel, cement, and bricks . . . 
There must be argument, and there js argument, sometimes fierce 
argument, for these supplies ; and somebody must make a balance 
between the needs of aircraft, for example, which Jt must not be 
forgotten are actively fighUng the enemy and Without which our 
casualties would be much greater than they are ; the needs of 
anti-aircraft, which is also fighting the enemv, and without which, 
again, we should be m a much weaker position and there would 
be more casualties , and the needs for Civil Defence which are 
exceedingly important and exceedingly great. After inter- 
departmental discussion agreement is usually reached . 

As to big houses, certainly I shall have no scruples in this 
matter There are one or two difficulties Sometimes they are 
earmarked for military purposes — and the soldiers must be some- 
where — and often they are earmarked for emergency hospitals 
There are rival claims for them, but on the point as to whether 
I will let them off because they belong to particular people, 
certainly that will not be the case even though officially the matter 
is in the hands of ihe local authorities themselves who have 
powers to take these properties . . . 

There is a desire of the people to come together — and we all 
understand it— and to be together in great masses in big communal 
shelters Do not let us discourage the idea of the dispersal of 
families in their own shelters and in the surface shelters, as to 
■WV- U “— T - ’ 

so . ■ , ■ .... 
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ar 

the family shelter and the street communal shelter, organised if 
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possible on a domestic basis, because the more dispersal there is 
the better it will be All shelter is good, whatever it is, if it 
provides some protection The individual shelter, the street 
shelter, basements and tubes must all play their part and we 
ought to have no prejudice about them I only make the point 
that there is a little tendency to forsake the Anderson shelter for 
the sake of company and a little tendency to forsake the street 
shelter because now and again one gets a direct hit Still more 
terrible things might happen if some other things got direct hits. 
Do not let us encourage the idea that there is safety in great 
numbers There is greater safety in dispersal m reasonably 
good conditions 

I ought to tell the House of the action that has been taken, for 
which my predecessor is necessarily largely responsible, with 
regard to shelters since the ‘ Blitzkrieg ’ started The position 
was that the local authorities could not, except by the procedure 
of requisitioning which could be difficult and pneky, take base- 
ment shelters Powers have now been given to the local authorities 
to take o\cr additional accommodation without requisitioning the 
whole building which they do not want They can now require 
any suitable premises to be made available as shelter for the public, 
and that covers existing basements not already used There is a 
fair amount of basement shelter now available in the City of 
London 

There was a decision at the beginning of the war that the tube 
railways should not be used as air raid shelters It was under- 
standable, because everybody will, I think, agree that whatever 

get lo 
vhich is 
ordially 
dc used 
traffic. 

Indeed, I gave a decision last Saturday morning that some 
additional tube provision in the East End of London should be 
opened to the public After that, I hope nobody will say that I am 
prejudiced against deep shelters, because that was quite deep . . 

There is the problem of the possible flooding of Anderson 
shelters, certainly in the winter Appropriate advice the best wo 
can give, has been issued to local authorities, in order that they 
may pass it on to individual householders I have told the House 
about cement 

Now let me deal with the steps which have been taken about 
basements, in the new circumstances I have given instructions 
that there shall be rapidly accelerated action with regard to the 
provision of suitable basement shelter, w herever it may be avail- 
able That is why I want these additional powers to be fully 
used A good deal of basement shelter may be available, and we 
must get it It may be that money has to be spent upon it to 
strengthen and improve it, and if so we must spend that money, 
and it must be found. This matter os going ahead . . , 
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Whatever may be said about deep shelter, I think everybody 
will agree that it cannot be regarded as an immediate and complete 
remedy for this situation The time factor would inevitably be 
long The possibility of providing deep shelter for the whole 
of the people of a great city like Liverpool, Glasgow or Greater 
London is very doubtful, and certainly impossible within any 
limitation of time You might have a great deal of competitior 
for the deep shelter — you have some of it now — and some difficulty 
with the people who did not get it To spread the idea that all 
that has to be done is for the Go\ eminent to wave a wand and 
deep shelter will be there for everybody, is foolish jit is a wicked 
idea to put into the minds of the general population, and some 
of those who are doing it know exactly what they are doing and 
why they are doing it They are serving the welfare of then 
country not at all and, indeed, are liable to be helping the enemy 
On the other hand, so far as deep shelter can be provided, 01 
shelter that might not be deep but which is noiseless — which bat 
qxute a lot to do with it — it shall be done . ~ t t 

in’ 

< 

everybody War is not a comfortable business, and wc civilians 
are now experiencing what war is actually like We cannot expect 
a comfortable life none of us is getting it, and we shall npt gel 
it What I do promise the House and the country is that I will 
do everything I can to limit the trials and sufferings through 
which the people in all patts of the country are going, and I 
do everything I can to help them and to make life easier than 
otherwise it might have been 

Mr WILFRID ROBERTS (Cumberland, North) Broadly 
speaking, I suppose there are three practical problems There 
are the problem of shelter, the problem of evacuation and the 
problem of the Services, which may be grouped together With 
regard to shelters, I think there is still a great deal to be said I 
may not have many opportumUes of speaking in the near future, 
and I feel justified in saying to day that we have warned the 
Government, and all those who have had experience of war in 
Finland, Spain, Poland and elsewhere ha\e warned the Govern- 
ment, and our warnings have been absolutely justified, about the 
experience here in London Take the story of the tubes Two 
years ago the question of the tubes was raised, but nothing could 
be done They were not safe They might flood The people 
of London decided to use the tubes, and the Home Office sent 
their police to put them out The people of London, m their 
good natured, good tempered way, settled the problem, and they 
are there, but really the discomfort in the tubes at night might 
have been avoided We welcome the bunks, but it is a waste of 
energy for people to be resting there insufficiently as they do If 
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they had had bunks for the last month you would have got 
better work out of the people Thetr nerves would have been 
rested We arc going to get them now, and thank goodness for 
that, but I hope that sort of negative attitude is not going to 
continue I very greatly welcome not only the new Minister 
himself, but the fact that there is a change in the Ministry, because 
of that negative attitude to the whole problem of shelter 

I hope to see the new Minister and his assistants give a real lead. 
It would be wonderful to have a Minister who did things before 
being pressed to do them It would be wonderful to be able to 
say on opening one's morning paper, “ My goodness he has gone 
and done it, and a grand job he has made of it," instead of having 
to come here and press for action and then get only half the 
job done 


CHAPTER VI 

BRITAIN OATHERS STRENGTH 

This volume of Penguin Hansard closes with Mr ChurchtlFs 
analysis of the war situation of 5 November A new phase of the 
war had begun with the Italian Invasion of Greece, shortly to be 
followed by the British campaign to drive the Italians out of Egypt 
and complete the mastery of the Mediterranean In that new phase 
the United States of America were to play an increasing part On 
5 November the American Presidential election was held The 
return of President Roosevelt was a momentous event in the history 
of the struggle of the democracies for their future Though no 
official declaration of war aims had t become possible, the dis- 
cussion of 15 October, here included, shows that many minds were 
anxiously at work upon the ultimate meaning of the war 

5 September, 1940 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mr Churchill) The memorable 
transactions between Great Britain and the United States, which 
I foreshadowed when I last addressed the House, have now been 
completed As far as I can make out, they have been completed 
to the general satisfaction of the British and American peoples 
and lo the encouragement of our friends all over the w-orld. It 
would be a mistake to try to read into the official notes which have 
passed more than the documents bear on they face The 
exchanges which hate taken place are simply measures of mutual 
assistance rendered to one another by two fnendly nations, in a 
spirit of confidence, sympathy and good will These measures 
arc linked together in a formal agreement They must be accepted 
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exactly as they stand Only very ignorant persons would sugge^.i 
that the transfer of American destroyers to the British flag 
constitutes the slightest violation of international law or affects in 
the smallest degree the non belligerency of the United States 

I have no doubt that Herr Hitler will not like this transference 
of destroyers and I have no doubt that he will pay the United 
States out if ever he gets the chance That is why I am very 
glad that the army air and naval frontiers of the United States 
have been advanced along a wide arc into the Atlantic Ocean, and 
that this will enable them to take danger by the throat while it is 
Still hundreds of miles away from their homeland The 
Admiralty tell us also that they are very glad to have these 
50 destroyers, and that they will come in most conveniently to 
bridge the gap which I have previously explained to the House, 
inevitably intervenes before our considerable war time programme 
of new construction comes into service 

I suppose the House realises that we shall be a good deal 
stronger next year on the sea than we are now although that is 
quite strong enough for the immediate work in hand There 
will be no delay in bringing the American destroyers into active 
service , in fact British crews are already meeting them at the 
various ports where they are bcirtg delivered You might call Jt 
the long arm of coincidence I really do not think that there 
is any more to be said about the whole business at the present 
time This is not the appropriate occasion for rhetoric Perhaps 
I may, however very respectfully, offer this counsel to the House 
When you have got a thing where you want it, it is a good thing 
to leave it where it is 

The House has no doubt observed— to change the subject— 
that Rumania has undergone severe territorial mutilation Person- 
ally, I have always thought that the Southern part of Dobrudja 
ought to be restored to Bulgaria, and I have never been happy 
about the way in which Hungary was treated after the last war 
We have not at any time adopted, since this war broke out the 
line that nothing could be changed in the territorial structure of 
various countries On the other hand we do not propose to 
recognise any territorial changes which take place during the war* 
unless they take place with the free consent and good will of the 
parties concerned No one can say how far Herr Hiller s empire 
will extend before this war is over, but I have no doubt that it 
will pass away as swiftly as and perhaps more swiflly than dul 
Napoleon’s Empire, although, of course, without any of its 
glitter or its glory 

The general air battle of which I spoke the last time we met 
together, continues, in July, there was a good deal of air activity, 
but August has been a real fighting month Neither side has put 
out its full strength but the Germans have made a very substantial 
and important effort to gam the mastery, and they have certainly 
put forth a larger proportion of their total air strength than we 
found it necessary, up to the present, to employ against 
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them Their attempt to dominate the Royal Air Force and our 
anti aircraft defences, by daylight attacks, has proved very costly 
for them The broad figures of three to one m machines and 
six to one in pilots and crews, of which we are sure, do not by 
any means represent the total injuries inflicted upon the enemy 
We must be prepared for heavier lighting in this month of 
September The need of the enemy to obtain a decision is very 
great, and if he has the numbers with which we have hitherto 
credited him, he should be able to magnify and multiply his 
attacks during September 

Firm confidence is felt by all the responsible officers of the Royal 
Air Force in our ability to withstand this largely increased scale 
Df attack, and we have no doubt that the whole nation taking its 
example from our airmen, have been proud to share their dangers 
and will stand up to the position grim and gay Now is the 
chance of the men and women in the factories to show their 
mettle, and for all of us to try to be worthy of our boys in the air 
and not make their task longer or harder by the slightest flinching 
That, I know, is the temper of the nation, and even if the average 
attack is doubled or trebled— which last is most unlikely— and 
howeier long it continues, we believe that »e can stand it and 
that we shall emerge from it actually stronger in the air than we 
were before 

Our Air Force to day is more. numerous and better equipped 
than it was at the outbreak of the war, or even in July and, to the 
best of our belief, we are far nearer to the total of the German 
numerical strength, as we estimate it, than we expected tb be at 
this penod in the war I asked that the German claims of British 
aircraft destroyed during July and August should be added up 
1 was curious to see the total to which they would amount I 
found them to make the surprising total of 1,921 British aircraft 
destroyed That total is rather like the figures we heard about of 
losses among our Fleet, many ships of which have been sunk 
several times over The actual figure of British losses, which we 
have published daily, for these last two months is 558 Our 
loss in pilots is, of course, happily very much less I do not 
know whether Herr Haler believes the truth of his own published 
figures I hope he does One is always content to see an enemy 
plunged m error and self-deception How very differently this 
air attack which is now* raging has turned out from what we 
imagined it would be before the war More than 150,000 beds 
have stood open and, thank God, empty in our war hospitals for 
a whole year When the British people make up their minds to 
go to war they expect to receive terrible injunes That is why 
we trted to nmam at peace as long as possible So far as the air 
attack is concerned, up to the present we have found it far less 
severe than what we prepared ourselves to endure and what we 
are sliU ready, if necessary, to endure One thousand and seventy- 
five civilians were killed during August in Britain, and a slightly 
greater number seriously injured Our sympathy goes out to the 
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wounded and to those who are bereaved, but no one can j. ' 
that out of 45,000,000 people these are losses which, even u 
multiplied as they may be two or three times, would be serious 
compared to th» majestic world issues which are at stake Apart 
from minor or readily reparable injuries, about 800 houses have 
been destroyed or damaged beyond repair I am not talking of 
what can be put right very quickly or what is worth while to put 
tight, but 800 houses were actually damaged beyond repair out 
of a total in this island of 13 000,000 houses 
This, of course, is very different from the estimate of damage 
which was given to the War Committee which considered and 
decided against the possibility of an insurance scheme against 
airraid damage to property tit would, in my judgment, be 
worth while for a further examination of such a scheme, par- 
ticularly as it would affect the small man, and to make this 
examination in the light of facts which we now know and also of 
future possibilities about which we are in a far better position to 
form an opinion than we were before the war began I have 
therefore asked my right hon Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to consider the best way of making such a review in 
the light of the facts as they arc to-day It is very painful to me 
to see, as I have seen in my journeys about the country, a small 
British house or business smashed by the enemy’s fire, and to see 
that without feeling assured that wc arc doing our best to spread 
the burden so that wc all stand m together Damage by enemy 
action stands on a different footing from any other kind of loss 
or damage, because the nation undertakes the task of defending 
the lives and property of its subjects and taxpayers against assaults 
from outside Unless public opinion and the judgment of the 
House were prepared to separate damage resulting from the fire 
of the enemy from all those other forms of war loss, and unless 
the house was prepared to draw the distinction very sharply 
between war damage by bomb and shell and the other forms of 
loss which arc incurred, wc could not attempt to deal with thtf 
matter; otherwise we should be opening up a field to which 
there would be no bounds If, however, wc were able to embark 
upon such a project as would give complete insurance, at any rate 
up to a certain minimum figure, for every one against war damage 
by shell or bomb, I think it woufd be a very solid mark of the 
confidence which after some experience we are justified in feeling 
about the way in which we are going to come through this war. 

In the meanwhile, my right hon Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who has to give so many halfpence and take so many 
kicks, and upon whose wisdom and practical good sense those 
who have been his colleagues have learned to rely — and I can 
assure the House that it ts no mere flattery in. order to get the 
money out of him — has agreed to the following arrangements, W 
addition to* the satisfactory provisions which have already been 
made in respect of the personal injuries and immediate needs of 
those smitten. At present in cases where the income of the 
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claimant’s household does not exceed £400 a year and his 
resources are limited, payments are made to cover damage to 
essential household furniture up to a maximum of £50, and 
simdar payments are made in respect of personal Clothing up 
to £30, subject to income limits of £400 where there are 
dependants and £250 where there are no dependants It is now 
proposed to abolish these upper Iimitsof £50 and £30 respectively, 
so that payments for damage to the furniture or clothing of 
persons of limited means will now be made up to 100 per cent of 
the damage, whatever that amount may be Hitherto there has 
been no provision to enable workmen to replace tools which are 
their personal property and the use of which is vital to their 
employment It is proposed to remedy this hardship by making 
provision for payments for these purposes, subject to the same 
income limits which apply in the case of the clothing advances 
Similar payments will be made to professional people within the 
same limits of income Finally, there is the case of the small 
retailer who is not insured under the Board of Trade Commodifies 
Insurance Scheme Here payments up to £50 will be made 
within the same income limits as for clothing and tools, m order 
to enable those retailers to replace stocks essential to the con- 
tinuance of trade I may say that in all these three cases 
appropriate mitigating measures will be taken m the border-lme 
cases lying just above the income limits 

Then there is the case of the coast towns which have been 
declared to bo evacuation areas for the purpose of the Defence. 
(Evacuated Areas) Regulations Upon this a number of Members, 
as was their duty, have made representations to the Government 
The Ministry of Health will be prepared, upon an application 
from the authorities of these areas, to make advances out or 
Exchequer funds to enable the authorities to meet liabilities for 
which collectable rate revenue will not suffice These advances 
will be free of interest The term “ advances " in this case is 
understood to mean that the Government retain the right to call 
for repayment, but the question how far this right will be 
exercised will be considered after the war in the light of the 
financial circumstances then prevailing bofh in the areas interested 
and la the country generally These advances must be con- 
ditional upon the examination of the estimates of expenditure 
and of revenue, and for th if purpose my right hon Friend the 
Minister of Health will arrange for officers of the Ministry of 
Health to visit the towns concerned and to confer with the mayors 
and principal officials — very pluckv fellows, some of them , one 
is proud to meet them Such conferences will afford an oppor- 
tunity for advising and assisting the local authorities upon the 
best means of securing reasonable economy consistent With the 
maintenance of essentiaf sen ices, and they will also advise them 
about the collection of revenue These local author! ocs will not 
in the present circumstances be required to increase their 
existing rate of poundage as a condition of financial assistance It 



is recognised that the shortage of rate income will imolve a deficii 
in the sums collected by rates levied for meeting county council 
precepts U is understood that some of the local authorities arc. 
in fact proposing to limit their payments tn respect of countv 
precepts to that proportion of the total rate which represents the 
county rate which they have been able to collect The Govern 
ment propose to recognise and validate these arrangements, ana 
if in any case an unreasonable burden was thereby thrown upon 
the country s resources the Government would not refuse to 
consider the possibility of extending to the county council some 
measure of assistance ' 

I think the House will see that we have been endeavouring to 
meet the cases both of individuals and of local authorities as they 
are affected by the conditions into which we have moved We 
must expect for some time to come to have to live our lues and 
to carry on our work under these strange conditions, but they 
are conditions to which the fortitude and adaptiveness of the 
British people will not, we feel be found unequal If, as was 
suggested in a recent oration, there is to be a contest of nerve 


than anything that can be got*out of the most efficiently enforced 
mechanical discipline 

In the light of what we have learned so far with regard to the 
arrangements for air raid warnings — here I come to the point on 
which I have been asked by the hon and gallant Gentleman 
opposite me— we have come to the conclusion that the arrange 
ments for air raid warnings and what is to be done when they arc 
given which appears to be another question, require very 
considerable changes There is really no good sense m having 
these prolonged banshee howlings from sirens two or three tunes 
a day over wide areas, simply because hostile aircraft are flying 
to or from some target which no one can possibly know or even 
guess All our precaution regulations have hitherto been based 
on this siren call, and I must say that one must admire the 
ingenuity of •' . * * ' * ' 'arm. 

Indeed, most i ishen 

he stopped t ■ ,■ had 

himself tied up firmly to the mast of duty 

Now that we are settling down to the job, we must have different 
arrangements from those devised before the war It is right 
that everyone should know now that the red warning is more W 
the nature of a general alert than, a warning, of. Kbn. imminence of 
danger to any particular locality In many cases it is physically 
impossible to give the alarm before the attack. Constant alarms 
come to be something in the nature of no alarm Yet while they 
give no protection to very great numbers of people, who take no 
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notice of them, they undoubtedly exercise a disturbing effect 
upon necessary war work AH our regulations, and much preach- 
ing, have taught people that they should take a whole senes of 
steps, mostly of a downward character, when they hear the siren 
sound, and it is no use having official regulations which point one 
way and enjoin immediate respect for the alarm when exhortations 
are giv5n, unofficially or officially, to disregard them and go on 
working In our own case to-day, it was felt that the red warning 
should be taken merely as an alert, but that if special circumstances 
indicated the proximity of danger then the conditions of alarm 
should supervene That is exactly what we did on receiving 
information that there was danger of a particular kind m the 
vicinity ; and when that special condition departed \ve immediately 
resumed our work under the conditions of alert until the "All 
Clear,” which has now sounded, restored us to normal, Some- 
thing like this unrehearsed experiment may well give us guidance 
m our future treatment of the problem All our regulations 
require to be shaped to the new basis which is being established 
by actual contact with events 

The responsibility to give clear guidance to thc^ublic in time 
of war is imposed upon His Majesty's Government In order to 
preserve the confidence shown them by the House and by the 
public, the Government must act with conviction | have, there- 
fore, asked the various Departments concerned to review the 
whole position as a matter of urgency In these matters one 
must expect to proceed by trial and error, and one must also 
try to carry public opinion along What we want, on the one 
hand, is the greatest measure of real warning that i S compatible 
with what all our people are resolved upon, namely, the active 
maintenance of war production I will not make any specific 
announcement to-day, because vve are in negotiation with very 
important bodies concerned employers and employed, throughout 
the country We want to move in these matters with sureness, 
precision -and clarity, and no uncertainty or doubt, and I would 
like to have the opportunity of a little further consultation 
with the different bodies that are now in touch with the 
Government This is a matter, of course, which effects scores 
of millions or people Therefore, 1 will not attempt to make 
any specific announcement fo day, but such an announcement 
must be made within the next week, at the latest I think I ha\e 
given the House a pretty clear indication of what is in our 
thoughts and of the direction m which we are thinking of 
moving at the present time 

There is another point which T should like to mention, and 
that is this business of lighting the streets, the centres of the 
cities of our country [An Hon Member “ Motor-cars ”] 
Well, it is a difficult question When my hon Friend says, 

" Motor cars,” he does not simplify tt, but raises a point which 
has to be borne tn mmd Winter is coming along, and I hope 
we are not going through all that gloomy business that we went 
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through last year I have, therefore, ashed a committee of persons 
deeply versed in this matter, responsible people in the Depart- 
ments to meet together and to s^e in what way we can mate 
more light and cheer in the winter months, and at the same time 
subserve the purposes of alert and alarm Such a course is not 
at all impossible and I hope to come forward with some pro- 
posals, necessarily of a highly detailed character 
I do not mean to trespass at any length upon the time of the 
House this afternoon because our affairs are evidently \ery largely 
in the region of action No one must suppose that the danger 
of invasion has passed My right hon Friend the Secretary of 

State for War— to whom I would have gladly paid some compli- 
ments if he had not already forestalled me, in a very charming 
manner, and probably robbed any compliments of some of their 
intrinsic value — is absolutely right in enjoining the strictest 
vigilance upon the great and growing armies which are now 
entrusted m this country to the command of Sir Alan Brooke 
I do not agree with those who assume that after the 15 September 
— or whatever is Herr Hitler’s latest date — we shall be free from 
the menace of*deadly attack from overseas . because winter, with 
its storms, its fogs, its darkness, may alter the conditions, but 
some of the changes cut both ways There must not be for one 
moment any relaxation of effort or of wise precaution, both of 
which are needed to save our lives and to pave our cause 1 shall 
not, however, be giving away any military secrets if I say that 
we are \ery much better off than we were a few months ago, 
and that if the problem of invading Great Britain was a difficult 
one in June, it has become a far more difficult and a far larger 
problem m September 

Indeed, while all this preparation for home defence has been 
going forward on a gigantic scale, we have not hesitated to send 
a continuous stream of convoys with reinforcements to the Middle 
East In particular, a few days ago we found u possible almost 
to double the effective strength of our Fleet in the Eastern 
Mediterranean by sending some of our most powerful modern 


ha>e every intention of maintaining our positions there with our 
utmost strength and. of increasing, air sea wawee, mA tjhit control 
which follows from sea power, throughout the Mediterranean, 
not only in the Eastern basin but m the Western basin In this 
way, both at home and abroad, we shall persevere along our course, 
however the winds may blow 
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17 September, 1940 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mr Churchill) I do not feel 
it necessary to make any lengthy statement to the House to day 
upon the general war position Practically all the facts not of a 
secret nature have already been made public The advance of 
the Italian army from Libya is m progress The two British 
platoons which have been holding Solium have been withdrawn 
Sharp fighting is taking place upon the desert flank between the 
armoured vehicles of both sides The enemy is still some distance 
from our position of resistance We must see what happens 
The deployment of the German bafges and ships in preparation 
for the invasion of Great Britain and Ireland continues steadily, 
and we must expect that he will make an attempt at what he 
judges to be 'the best opportunity All our preparations must 
therefore be maintained in a state of vigilance 

The process of waiting keyed up to concert pitch day after day, 
is apt after a while to lose its charm of novelty There is no 
doubt that it imposes a heavy strain upon all concerned, but we 
muit not underrate the damage inflicted upon the enemy, who 
also has to wait, by the very heavy and prolonged nightly bombings 
upon Jus concentrations of ships and upon all the focal points of 
his assembly of troops Undoubtedly serious injury has been 
done to his ships and barges, and meanwhile our own strength, 

I am able to assure the House, develops steadily by land, by sea, 
and above all in the air Sunday’s action was the most brilliant 
and fruitful of any fought upon a large scale up to that date by 
the fighters of the Royal Air Force The figures have already 
been made public To the best of my belief— and I have made 
searching inquiries and taken several cross checks— these figures 
are not in any way exaggerated Neither side has yet employed 
more than a portion of its forces, but there are good reasons for 
believing at the present time that very grievous inroads are being 
made upon the enemy’s superiority of numbers, and we may 
await the decision of this prolonged air battle with sober but 
increasing confidence » 

The German attacks upon the civil population have been con- 
centrated mainly upon London, in the hopes of terronsiog us 
citizens into submission or to throw them into confusion, and, 
of course, in the silly idea that they will put pressure upon the v 
Government to make peace The deliberate and repeated attacks 
upon Buckingham Palace and upon the persons of our beloved 
King and Queen are also intended, apart from their general 
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that during the first half of September about 2,000 civilians— men. 


have been damaged, but the injury to our war-making capacity 
has been surprisingly small We are only now beginning to gef 
the increased flow of production from the ©-eat programmes which 
were started on the outbreak of the war, and it is very agreeable- 
to see that the increases are maintained over so wide a field in 
spite of the enemy’s fire To show how indiscriminate and wanton 
is the enemy’s attack, one has only to compare the figures of 
civilian casualties in the first fortnight of this month with the 
military casualties There were, as I have said, 10,000 civilian 
casualties frojn air attack, but only some 250 of these occurred 
m all the Fighting Forces 

The air raid precautions organisation in all its branches has 
proved its efficiency, and the greatest discipline and devotion have 
been shown by all The fire brigades are, of course, conspicuous, 
but in paying tribute to them there must be no disparagement 
to all the other forms of service which have been faithfully and 
punctiliously discharged Of course, the task of preserving the 
health and well-being of this enormous community in the Thames 
Valley, exceeding 8,000,000 souls, living under artificial conditions 
of civilisation, and of supplying them with food and all other 
necessities and of making provision for those whose homes have 
been destroyed or who have had to be evacuated — all this and 
much else have, as the House will realise, cast a strain upon the 
machinery of government which calls for ceaseless exertion by all 
authorities concerned I am glad to say that this heavy and 
intricate task is being efficiently and successfully discharged, and 
our whole system of life and labour is^ being rapidly adapted to 
conditions hitherto unknown to modem society Constant adjust- 
ments have to be made and defects remedied in the light of 
experience As I said last time, a great deal of our progress must 
be by trial and error We have to fed our way and do our best 
to meet each defect as it reveals itself 
I had hoped as I said when I last spoke during the week that 
has passed, to promulgate some new rulesabout air-raid warnings, 
but the intensification of the air attack has made it difficult to 
draw precise conclusions, and, in spite of my desire to make good 
my undertaking to the House, I feel that it is wiser for the moment 
to allow the process of local adaptation to run its course Broadly 
speaking, our plan must be to use the siren, which, it may be 
noted, has been cut in two, as an alert and not as an alarm, and 
to have a system of highly-trained what I may call Jim Crows or 
look-out men, who wifi give the alarm when immediate danger 
is expected at any point Upon this basis everyone m ust endeavour 
to carry on his work and see-that output and the public services 
do not suffer or suffer only the minimum interruption No 
doubt, we shall work up to a much higher standard than we have 



at present attained in many respects, but I feel it better to proceed 
empirically than, at this moment, to try to mike precise con- 
ditions , because, after all, we must expect that very much more 
tntensc examples of air fighting will be experienced in future 
than we have yet seen 

There are some matters connected with our arrangements under 
air attack which I should prefer to discuss in private I must 
remind the House that every word spoken in public Session can 
be telegraphed all over the world , and that there is no reason 
why we should keep the enemy informed of the details of our 
arrangements, and thus enable him to inflict the maximum injury 
upon us We do not receive any similar information from him 
about his way of life, although, I am sure, our military siafts 
would be very much convcnicnced thereby There are several 
things that I wish to say to the House, and I dare say there are 
many things that hon Members would like to say to the Govern- 
ment Therefore, I propose that we should now move into 
Secret Session, and I declare to you, Mr Speaker that, casting 
my eyes around, I spy strangers 

8 October, 1940 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mr Churchill) A month has 
passed since Herr Hitler turned his rage and malice on to the 
civil population of our great cities and particularly of London 
He declared jo his speech of 4 September that he would raze our 
cities to the ground, and since then he has been irving to carry 
out his fell purpose Naturally, the first question we should ask 
is to what extent the full strength of the German bombing force 
has been deployed I will give the House the best opinion I have 
been able to form on what is necessarily to some extent a matter 
of speculation After their very severe mauling on 15 August, 
the German short range dive-bombers of which there are several 
hundred, have been kept carefully out of the air fighting This 
may be, of course, because they arc being held in reserve so that 
they may play their part m a general plan of invasion or reappear 
m some other theatre of war We have, therefore, had to deal 
with the long range German bombers alone 

It would seem that, taking day and night together, nearly 400 
of these machines have, on the average visited our shores every 
24 hours We are doubtful whether this rate of sustained attack 
could be greatly exceeded , bo doubt a concentrated effort could 
be made for a few days at a time, but this would not sensibly 
affect the monthly average Certainly there has been a consider- 
able tailing off in the last ten days, and all through the month 
that has passed since the heavy raids began on 7 September, 
vve have had a steady decline in casualties and damage to so-called 
vulnerable points We know, of course, exactly what we are 
doing in reply, and the size of our own bombing force, and from 
the many sources which are open to us we believe that the German 
heavy-bomber pilots arc being worked at least as hard as, and 
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maybe a great deal harder than our own The strain upon them 
is therefore very considerable The bulk of them do not seem 
capable of anything beyond blind bombing I always hesitate to 
sav anything of an optimistic nature because our people do not 
mind being told the worst They resent anything in the nature 
of soothing statements which are not borne out by later -events, 
and after all war is full of unpleasant surprises 

On the whole however, we may, I think, under all reserve 
reach provisionally, the conclusion that the German average effort 
against this country absorbs a very considerable part of their 
potential strength I should not like to say that vve have the 
measure of their power, but wc feel more confident about it than 
we have ever done befbre 

Let us now proceed to examine the effect of this ruthless and 
indiscriminate attack upon the easiest of all targets, namely, the 
great built up areas of this land The Germans have recently 
volunteered some statements of a boastful nature about the weight 
of explosives which they have discharged upon us during the 
whole war, and also on some particular occasions These state- 
ments arc not necessarily untrue, and they do not appear unreason- 
able to us We were told on 23 September that 22, (XX) tons of 
explosives had been discharged upon Gnnt Britain since the 
beginning of the war No doubt this included the mines on the 
coast Wc were told also, on last Thursday week, that 215 tons 
were thrown upon London in a single night, that is to $a>, 
only a few tons less than the total dropped on the whole country 
throughout the last war Now, we know exactly what our casualties 
have been On that particular Thursday night 180 persons were 
killed in London os a result of 251 tons of bombs That is to 
sav, it took one ton of bombs to kill three quarters of a person 
Wc know, of course, exactly the ratio of loss in the last war, 
because all the facts were ascertained after it was over In that 
war the small bombs of early patterns which were used killed 
10 persons for every ton discharged in the built up areas There- 
fore, the dcadlmess of the attack in this war appears to be only 
one thirteenth of that of J9J4-1918.. Let us sa>. “less than 
one-tenth,“ so as to be on the safe side That is, the mortality 
is less than one tenth of the mortality attaching to the German 
bombing attacks in the last war This is a very remarkable fact, 
deserving of profound consideration I adduce rt because it I* 
the foundation of some further statements which I propose to 
mal c later on 

What is the explanation "* There can only be one, namet), 
the vastly improved methods of shelter which have been adopted 
In the !a«t war there were hardly any air raid shelters, and very 
few basements had been strengthened Now wc have this ever- 
growing system of shelters, amorg which tbe Ander«on sh-ftef 
lustly deserves its fame, and the mortality has been reduced to 
Jnc-thirtcenth or, «ay. at least one tenth This app^am, as I say. 
t only to be remarkable, but al^o rea»sunng It has at ered, 
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of course, the whole of the estimates we had made of the seventy 
of the attacks to which we should be exposed Whereas, when 
we entered the war at the call of duty and honour we expected 
to sustain losses which might amount to 3,000 killed in a single 
night and 12,000 wounded, night after night, and made hospital 
arrangements on the basis of a quarter of a million casualties 
merely as a first provision — whereas that is what we did at the 
beginning of the war, we have actually had since it began, up to 
last Saturda'y, as a result of air bombing, about 8,500 killed and 
13,000 wounded This shows that things do not always turn out 
as badly as one expects Also, it sholvs that one should never 
hesitate, as a nation or as an individual, to face dangers because 
they appear to the imagination to be so formidable Since the 
heavy raiding began on 7 September, the figures of killed and 
seriously wounded have declined steadily week by week, from 
over 6,000 in the first week to just under 5,000 in the second week, 
and from about 4,000 in the third week to under 3,000 m the 
last of the four weeks 

The destruction of property has, however, been very con- 
siderable Most painful is the number of small houses inhabited 
by working folk which has been destroyed, but the loss has also 
fallen heavily upon the West End, and all classes have suffered 
evenly, as they would desire to do I do not propose to give 
exact figures of the houses which have been destroyed or seriously 
damaged That is our affair We will rebuild them more to 
our credit than some of them were before London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham may have much more to suffer, 
but they will rise from their ruins more healthy and, I hope, 
more beautiful We must not exaggerate the material damage 
which has been done The papers are full of pictures of de- 
molished houses, but naturally they do not fill their restricted 
space with the numbers that are left standing U you go, I am 
told, to the top of Primrose Hdl or any of the other eminences of 
London, and look round, you would not know that any harm 
had been done to our city. 

Statisticians may amuse themselves by calculating that after 
making allowance for the working of the law of diminishing returns, 
through the same house being struck twice or three times over, 
it would take 10 years at the present rate for half the houses of 
London to be demolished After that, of course, progress would 
be much slower Quite a lot of things are going to happen to 
Herr Hitler and the Nazi regime before 10 years are up, and 
even Signor Mussolini has some experiences ahead of him which 
he had not forfcscen at the time when he thought it safe and 
profitable to stab the stricken and prostrate French Republic m 
the back Neither by material damage nor by slaughter will the 
people of the British Empire he turned from cheer sotemn aerf 
inexorable purpose It is the practice and m sonic cases the duty 
of many of my colleagues and many Members of the House to 
visit the scenes of destruction as promptly as possible, and I go 
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myself from time to time In all my life, I have never been 
treated with so much kindness as by the people who have suffered 
most One would think one had brought some great benefit to 
them, instead of the blood and tears, the toil and sweat which is 
all I have ever promised On every side, there is the cry, “ We 
can take it, but with it there is also the cry, “ Give it ’em back ” 
The question of reprisals is being discussed m some quarters 
as if it were a moral issue What are reprisals ? What we are 
domg now is to batter continuously, with forces which steadily 
increase in power, each one of those points in Germany which 

we beh '* '' f * 

lessen * i 

to me ■ • ... 

We sh< ■ . • \ - . - * 

skill of our navigators enables us to find with a very great measure 
of success, to any other targets at the present stage Although 
the bombing force that we are able as yet to employ is, as I have 
told the House on several occasions, much less numerous than 
that of which the enemy disposes, I believe it to be true that we 
have done a great deal more harm to the war-making capacity of 
Germany than they have done to us Do not let us get into 
sterile controversy as to what are and wjiat are not reprisals Our 
object must be to inflict the maximum harm on her war-making 
capacity That is the only object that we shall pursue 

Jtmustnoi be thought that the mists and storms which enshroud 
our island m the winter months will by themselves prevent the 
German bombers from the crude, indiscriminate bombing by 
night of our built up areas into which they have relapsed No 
one must look forward to any relief merely from the winter weather 
We have, however, been thinking about the subject for some time, 
and it may be that new methods will be devised to make the 
wholesale bombing of the civilnn population by night and in fog 
more exciting to the enemy than it is at present The House 
will not expect me to indicate or foreshadow any of these methods 
It would be much better for us to allow our visitors to find them 
out for themselves in due course by practical experience I think 
that is much the best way to handle that particular matter 

Meanwhile upon the basis that this will continue and that our 
methods will also be improving we have to organise our Uvea 
and the life of our cities on the basis of dwelling under fire and 
of having always this additional chance — not a very serious chance 
• — of death, added to the ordinary precarious character of human 
existence Thu great sphere of domestic organisation becomes 
the counterpart of our military war effort The utmost drive and 
" capacity of which we are capable as a Government and as a people 
will be thrown into this task. Nothing but the needs of the 
Fighting Services can stand fn the way We must try to have 
shelters with sleeping bunks for everyone m the areas which arc 
liable to constant attack, and thu must be achieved in the shortest 
Possible Ume As soon as it is accomplished, and in proportion 
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os it is accomplished people will have to go to their proper places, 
and, above all we must prevent large gatherings of people in 
any shelters which only give illusory protection against a direct 
hit People must be taught not to despise the small shelter, 
Dispersal is the sovereign remedy against heavy casualties In 
my right hon Friend the new Minister of Home Security we have 
a man of warm sympathy, of resource and energy, who is well 
known to Londoners and has their confidence, and who will 
equally look after the other cities which are assailed But do 
not let it be thought that the work of his predecessor, now Lord 
President of the Council, has not been of a very high order There 
is no better warhorse in the Government I am ashamed of the 
attacks which are made upon him m ignorant and spiteful quarters 
Every one of his colleagues knows that he is a tower of strength 
and good sense, fearless and unflinching in storm and action 
With my many burdens, I rely greatly upon him to take a part 
of the civil and domestic load from off my shoulders, setting me 
free for the more direct waging of the war Large schemes are 
already on foot for providing food and hot drinks for those who 
sleep in shelters, and also for entertainment during the winter 
evenings Far-reaching measures are being taken to safeguard 
the health of the people under these novel and primordial con- 
ditions Widespread organisations and relief to those whose homes 
are smitten is already in being and is expanding and improving 
every day All these matters will be unfolded at length, some 
in public, some m private Sesston, by the Ministers responsible 
for the various branches of action 
There is one scheme, however, upon which I must say a word 
to day The diminution of the damage done by blind bombing 
from what we had expected before the war, in the figures that 
I gaVe the House in the opening passage of my speech enables 
us to take an enormous step forward in spreading the risk over 
the property of all classes, rich and poor The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as 1 indicated a month ago, is preparing and In fact 
has virtually completed the preparation of, a Bill for nation-wide 
compulsory insurance against damage to property from the enemy s 
fire Immediate needs of food and shelter are already provided 
for, so is loss of life and limb as far as it is possible for human 
beings to be compensated for such calamities but why should 
we have the whole value of the buildings of the country simul- 
taneously and universally discounted and discredited by the 
shadow of a sporadic sky vulture? Such a course would be 
financially improvident and also fiscally insane An appropriate 
charge levied on the capital value of buildings and structures of 
all kinds will provide a fund from which, supplemented if need 
be by a State subvention, everyone can be covered, and covered 
with retrospective effect T and everyone can be made sure that 
compensation for his house and home and place of business will 
be paid to him in one form or another at the end of the war, if 
not sooner, and that, where necessity arises in the intervening 
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period, means of carrying on wifi not be withheld We also pro- 
pose to provide insurance against the risk of war damage for all 
forms of moveable property such as industrial plant, machinery, 
household effects and other personal possessions which arc not 
at present protected by insurance This will also be retrospective 

As 1 see it we must so arrange that, when any district is smitten 
by bombs which arc flung about at utter random strong, mobile 
forces will descend on the scene in power and mercy to conquer 
the flames as they have done to rescue sufferers, provide them 
with food and shelter, to whisk them away to places of rest and 
refuge and to place in their hands leaflets which anyone can 
understand to reassure them that they have not lost all, because 
all will share their material loss, and m sharing it, sweep it away. 
These schemes and measures, pursued on the greatest scale and 
with fierce energy, will require the concentrated attention of the 
House in the weeks that lie before us We have to make a job 
of this business of living and working under fire, and I have not 
the slightest doubt that when wc have settled down to it wc shall 
establish conditions which will be a credit to our island society 
and to the whole British family, and will enable us to maintain 
the production of those weapons in good time upon which our 
whole safety and future depend Thus we shall be able to prove 
to all our friends and sympathisers m every land, bond or free, 
that Hitler's act of mass terror against the British nation has 
failed as conspicuously as his magnetic mine and other attempts 
to strangle our seaborne trade 

Meanwhile what has happened to the invasion which we hove 
been promised every month and almost every week since the 
beginning of July’’ Do not let us be lured into supposing that 
the danger is past On the contrary, unwearying vigilance and 
the swift and steady strengthening of our Forces by land, sea 
and air which is tn progress must be at all costs maintained 
Now that we arc in October, however, the weather becomes very 
uncertain, and there are not many lucid intervals of two or three 
days together m which river barges can cross the narrow seas and 
land upon our beaches StiU, these intervals may occur Fqgs 
may aid the foe Our Armies, which are growing continually In 
numbers, equipment, mobility and training, must be maintained 
all through the winter, not only along the beaches but in reserve, 
as the majority arc, like leopards crouching to spring at the in- 
vader's throat The enemy has certainly goV prepared enough 
shipping and barges to throw half a million men in a single night 
on to salt water — or into it The Home Guard, which now 
amounts to 1,700 000 men, must nurse their weapons and sharpen 
their bayonets [tnscrrupUon ] 4 have taken the trouble to find 
-Out .very jatcR&ity' .how .rauy v .himdcts* .thsiucuulr si r Jsysfv nnV-ftte 
at this time In ih«r possession before I uttered such an adjuration ; 
and for those who have not bayonets at the moment. I have 
provided for them by the phrase "They roust nurse their 
w^tpons." During the winter training roust proceed, and the 
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budding of a great weft-equipped afmy, not necessarily always 
to be confined to these islands, must go forward in a hardy and 
rigorous manner My right hon Friend the Secretary of State 
for War will, m the course of the next few weeks, give a further 
account in Private Session of the tremendous strides which under 
his guidance our military organisation is making in all its branches 
He will also announce in public the implements which we have 
found it possible to make in the allowances for the dependants 
of the Fighting Services to meet the increased cost of living and 
to secure the proper nourishment and care of the j wives and 
children of our fighting men I shall not anticipate my right 
hon Friend this afternoon , , . 

But, after all. the main reason why the invasion has not been 
attempted up to the present is, of course, ^succession of 
brilliant victories gained by our fighter aucraft, and garni y 
them over the largely superior numbers which the enemy have 
launched against us The three great days of 15 August 
15 September and 27 September have proved to all the ttorld 
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Although we have had to face this continual, imminent 
of invasion by a military Power which has stationed 80 of ,to 
best divisions in Northern France, we have not faded to " < 

our Armies in the Middle East and elsewhere. AH the while 
the great convoys have been passing steadily and safely on A ' r t 
course through the unknown wastes of the oceans, drawing front 
all parts of the Empire the forces which will, I trust, enable 
to fill in time the terrible gap in our defences which was opened 
by the Vichy French desertion I shall certainly not make 
prophecies about what will happen when British, Australian, New 
Zealand, Indian and Egyptian troops come to close grips with 
the Italian invaders who are now making their way across the 
deserts towards them All I will say is that we are doing our 
best and that there as here we feel a good deal better than we 
did some time ago 

I do not propose to give the House a detailed account of the 
episode at Dakar I could easily do so in private, but it would be 
out of proportion to the scale of events Moreover, I do not relish 
laying bare to the enemy all our internal processes This opera- 
tion was primarily French, and, although we were ready to give it 
a measure of support which in certain circumstances might have 
teal decisive, 'we were no more anxious than was General do 
Gaulle to get involved in a lengthy or sanguinary conflict with the 
Vichy French That General de Gaulle was right in believing 
that the majority of Frenchmen in Dakar was favourable to the 
Free French movement, [ have no doubt ; indeed, I think his 
judgment has been found i • . c ' ' 

of him has been enhanced • • 

duct in circumstances of p > 

Majesty’s Government have no intention whatever of abandoning 
the cause of General de Gaulle until it is merged, as merged 
will be, in the larger cause of France 

There is however, one part of this story on which I should like 
to reassure the House, as it concerns His Majesty’s Government 
alone and does not hflect those with whom we have been working 
The whole situation at Dakar was transformed in a most un- 
favourable manner by the arrival there of three French cruisers 
and three destroyers which carried with them a number of Vichy 
partisans, evidently of a most bitter type These partisans were 
sent to overawe the population, to grip the defences and to see 
to the efficient manning of the powerful shore batteries The 
policy which His Majesty’s Government had been pursuing 
towards the Vichy French warships was not to interfere with 
them unless they appeared to be proceeding to enemy-controlled 
ports Obviously, however, while General de Gaulle’s enterprise! 
was proceeding it was specially important to prevent any of them 
reaching Dakar By a senes of accidents, and some errors which 
have been made the subject of disciplinary action or are now 
subject lo formal inquiry, neither the First Sea Lord nor -the 
Ca bmet were informed of the approach of these ships to the Straits 
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of Gibraltai until it was too late to stop them passing through* 
Orders were instantly given to stop them at Casa Blanca, or if 
that failed, to prevent them entering Dakar If %ve could not* 
cork them in, we could at least, we hoped, have corked them out 
but, although every effort was made to execute these orders, these 
efforts failed The Vichy cruisers were, however, prevented from 
carrying out their further purpose of attacking the Free French 
Colony of Duala, and of the four French vessels concerned, two 
succeeded in regaining Dakar, while two were overtaken by our 
cruisers and were induced persuaded, to return to Casa Blanca 
without any actual violence 

The House may therefore rest assured — mdeed it is the only 
point lam seeking to make to day — that the mischievous arrival 
of these ships, and the men they carried, at Dakar arose in no way 
from any infirmity of purpose on the part of the Government , 
it was one of those mischances wtych often arise in war and 
especially m war at sea The fighting which ensued between the 
shore batteries at Dakar, reinforced by the 16 inch guns of the 
damaged -Richelieu and the British squadron was pretty stiff 
Two Vichy submarines which attacked the Fleet were sunk, the 
crew of one happily being saved Two of the Vichy French 
destroyers were set on Gre, one of the cruisers was heavily hit anil 
the Richelieu herself suffered further damage On our part we 
had two ships, one a battleship and the other a large cruiser, 
which suffered damage — damage which although it does not 
prevent their steaming and fighting will require considerable 
attention when comement 

What an irony of fate it is that this fine French Navy, which 
Admiral Darlan shaped for so many years to fight in the common 
cause against German aggression, should now be the principal 
obstacle to the liberation of France and her Empire from the 
German yoke, and should be employed as the tool of German and 
Italian masters whose policy contemplates not merely the defeat 
and mutilation of France, but her final destruction as a great 
nation The Dakar incident reminds us of what often happens 
when a drowning man casts his arms around the strong swimmer 
who comes to his rescue and seeks in his agony to drag him down 
into the depths Force in these circumstances has to be used to 
save life as well as to take life But we never thought that what 
happened or might happen at Dakar was likely to lead to a declara- 
tion of war by the Vichy Gosernment although evidently such a 
step might be imposed upon them at any time by their masters 
Whatever happens it is the tide and not mere eddies of events 
which will dominate the Freftch people Nothing can prevent 
the increasing abhorrence with which they will regard their 
German conquerors or the growth of the new born hope that 
Great Britain skill be victorious, and that the British victory will 
carry with it, as it must, the deliverance and restoration of Ffance 
and all other captive peoples 

That is all I thick it is useful to say at the present time, either 
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about the Dakar affair dr our relations with the Vichy Govern- 
ment, except this We must be very careful not to allow a failure 
of-this kind to weaken or hamper our efforts to take positive action 
and regain the initiative On the contrary. \\c must improve our 
methods and redouble our efforts We must be baffled to fight, 
better and rot baffled to fight less Here let me say that criticism 
which is vvcll meant and well informed and searching is often 
helpful, but there is a tone in certain organs of the Press, happily 
not numerous, a tone not only upon the Dakar episode, but in 
other and more important issues, that is so vicious and malignant 
that it would be almost indecent if applied to the enemy I know 
that some people s nerves arc fra>cd by the stresses of the war, 
and they should be especially on their guard lest in giving vent to 
their own feelings they weaken the national resistance and blunt 
our sword 

I must now ask the House to extend its view more vvidcly and 
to follow me if they can find the patience to the other Side of the 
globe Three months ago we were asked by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to close the Burma Road to certain supplies which might 
reach the Republic of China in its valiant struggle We acceded 
to this demand because, as we told both Houses of Parliament, 
we wished to give an opportunity to the Governments of Japan 
and China to reach what is called m diplomatic language “ a just 
and equitable settlement” of their long and deadly quarrel-- 
there were no doubt some other reasons, but that one is enough 
for my argument Unhappily (his “just and equitable settle- 
ment ” has not been reached On the contrary, the protracted 
struggle of Japan to subjugate the Chinese race is still proceeding 
with all us attendant miseries We much regret that the oppor- 
tunity has been lost In the circumstances His Majesty’s Govern 
merit propose to allow tile agreement about closing the Bunra 
Road to run its course until 17 October, but they do not see their 
way to renew it after that 

Instead of reaching an agreement with China' the Japanese 
Government have entered into a Three-Power Pact with German) 
and Italy, a pact which, in many respects, is a revival of the Anti 
Comintern Pact of a few years ago, but which binds Jipan to 
attack the Untied States should the United -States intervene to the 
war now proceeding between Great Britain and the two European 
dictators This bargain appears so unfavourable to Japan that 
we wonder whether there are not some secret clauses Jt is not 
easy now to sec in what way Germany and Italy could, come to th« 
ajd of Japan while the British and United States Navies remain i n 
being, as they certainly do and as* they certainly will However, 
that is for the Japanese— with whom we have never wished to 
quarrel and to whom we have rendered jurat service _io the .cast— ■ 
to judge for themselves Great services have been rendered to 
them by the peoples of the United States and Great Britain since 
their rise jo the mneteenthvcentury We have never had a < 
to quarrel with them This is a matter on which' they must judge 
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for themselves. This Three-Power Pact is, of course, aimed 
primarily at the United States, but also ia a secondary degree it 
is pointed against Russia Neither of the branches of the English- 
speaking race is accustomed to react to threats of violence by 


prudence and patience that Japan has so often shown in the 
gravest situations 

There is another country much nearer home which has for some 
months past seemed to hartg in the balance between peace and 
war We have always wished well to the Spanish people, and in a 
glorious period of oUr history we stood between the Spaniards and 
foreign domination There is no country in Europe that has 
more need of peace and food and the opportunities of prosperous 
trade than Spam, which has been torn and tormented by the 
devastation of a civil war, -into which the Spanish nation was 
.drawn by a senes of hideous accidents and misunderstandings, 
and from the rums of which they must now rebuild their united 
national life of dignity, in mercy and in honour Far be it from 
us to lap Spain and her own economic needs m the wide compass , 
of our blockade All we seek is that Spain will not become a 
channel of supply to our mortal foes Subject to thts essential 
condition, there is no problem of blockade that we will not study 
in the earnest desire to meet Spain’s needs and aid her revival 
Even less do we presume to intrude on the internal affairs of Spam 
or to stir the embers of what so lately were devouring fires As 
m the days of the Peninsular war, British interests and policy are 
based on the independence and unity of Spam, and we look, 
forward to seeing her take her rightful place both as a great 
Mediterranean Power and as a leading and famous member of 
the family of Europe and of Christendom, which, though now 
sundered by fearful quarrels and under the obsession of grievous 
tyrannies, constitutes the goal towards which wc are marching 
and will march across the battlefields of the land, the sea and 
the air 

Because wc feci easier in ourselves and see our way more clearly 
through our difficulties and dangers than we did same months 
ago because foreign countries, friends or foes, recognise the giant, 
enduring, resilient strength of Britain and the British Empire, 
do not let us dull for one moment the sense of the awful hazards 
in which we stand Do not let us lose the conviction that it is 
only by supreme and superb exertions, unwearying and indomi- 
table, that we shall save our souls alive No one can predict, no 
one can even imagine, how this terrible war against German and 
Nazi aggression will run its coarse or how- far rt will spread or 
how long it will last Long, dark months of mils and tribulations 
he before us Not only great dangers, but many more mis- 
fortunes, many shortcomings, many mistakes, many disappoint - 
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merits will surely be our lot Death and sorrow will be the com- 
panions of our journey , hardship our garment , constancy and 
valour our only shield We must be united we must be un- 
daunted, we must be inflexible Our qualities and deeds must 
burn and glow through the gloom of Europe until they become 
the veritable beacon of ns salvation 

Mr LEES SMITH (Keighley) The Pnme-Mimster con- 
cluded his speech uith an appeal to the nation which will meet 
with a response which will be universal I think the House wiU 
have noticed that although he dosed with that very so’emn warning 
to us as to what we must be prepared to face his speech in its 
total effect was of an encouraging nature, especially that part of 
it in which he dealt with what has been the central danger, the 
invasion of Britain 

I come to the important statement he made about Dakar 1 
think he was right in leaving that statement at a general survey, 
because, after an episode like that, the country may, fora moment, 
lose its sense of proportion, and not realise that victory in the. 
Battle of Britain is, in its final effect, more important than any- 


co doubt good, but for the fact that, between the initiation of the 
expedition and its arrival at Dakar, and even while it was on the 
sea, the entire situation changed We were, in fact, forestalled 
before the expedition reached Dakar The impression I received 
from reading the episode was that another major misfortune of 
the adventure was that it was persisted in after the conditions of 
success had disappeared Clearly, when General de Gaulle 
reached the port under the new conditions he had no chance of 
success, even with British ships behind him Dakar is a very 
heavily defended port I am told that it is the second most 
heavily defended port in the world Remembering all the cir- 
cumstances, it is clear that, even if the British ships had engaged, 
it would have been impossible for the attack to be successful, 
unless much larger forces had been brought in . 

That brings me to one of the lessons of this exploit I have 
once mentioned the matter before, and I wish to draw attention 
to it again It is very surprising that the Intelligence Services 
were not fully informed of the situation m Dakar long before 
General de Gaulle arrived, and well in time to prevent the final 
r --.” • 1 * *• C n Intelligence 

hi" ■ ■ • * ■ i own Dakar 
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plenty of British residents, and British traders have been there 
for n long time It is puzzling to understand why our Intelligence 
Services were not better informed than they appear to have been 

I do not pursue this point in detail, but will turn to general 
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remarks which I have made before about our Secret Service 
This SerVice ivas undoubtedly the best in the whole world during 
the last war, but every Service man that you meet who has had 
any opportunity of testing the work of the Intelligence Service 
by his own experience tells me that in this war the Service has 
been a complete disappointment and in fact, that it has been no 
good at all 

I therefore ask once again as I did in the last Debate whether 
this Service could not be removed from the Foreign Office 
I am convinced that the Foreign Office are not adapted for dealing 
with Secret Service methods of the type necessary to grapple with 
Herr Hiller and I therefore ask once again for a ruihless grappling 
with this problem of the Secret Service Never in the last war 
had the Secret Service such an opportunity as in this war because 
there are tens and perhaps hundreds of millions of people in 
Europe anxious to take every risk and make sacrifices in order to 
beat down their present masters 

In dealing with -the Battle of Britain the Prime Minister told us 
not to be lured into supposing that all our danger of invasion has 
passed That is so I cannot see any prospect of a successful 
invasion so long as we have an undefeated Air Force in the sky, 
and that is why the figures of the results of the contests of the 
RAF with the German invading squadrons determ ne not only 
the future of the war but the actual immediate issue of invasion 

Every morning the papers give us an analysis of the number of 
machines and pilots we lose in comparison with the number of 
machines and pilots which the Germans lose Those figures are 
Very interesting and vital but 1 have always attached equal im 
portance to another way of looking at the same subject In 
all our discussions before the war we were told that if we brought 
down more than a certain percentage each time the raids could 
Hot, under any circumstances continue For the f rst five weeks 
of the war, the percentage brought down was between 15 and 
20 per cent and it was said that air ra ds could not continue for 
a'long period of time at that rate of wasting In the great battle 
of 15 September to which the Prime Minister referred the per 
centage rose to 33 per cent., according to official figures and 
30 per c ent„ according to the additional figures given by Air 
Marshal Barratt On 27 September the results were as good as 
those or 15 September It is clear that our anticipations are 
being fulfilled Germany as a matter of fact, has abandoned 
daylight bombing as a serious effort to defeat this country She 
has abandoned daylight bombing on the scale with whic^, she 
conducted it up till these defeats from 15 September onwards 
She has taken to night bombing In my view the very fact that 
Germany has adopted night bombing is itself a confession of 
failure^ because before the war the Luftwaffe always claimed as 
one of its doctrines that night bombing could have no military 
effect They did not believe in it, they did not tram their pilots 
for it, and the> always argued that as it could not be precision 
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bombing it could not hit military objectives, and that therefore 
from the point of view of hitting military objectives it tfas of no 
use 

At the moment the campaign in the Eastern Mediterranean 
overshadows anything that can happen m Europe itself Of 
course I cannot deal with the question of the actual balance of 
military and naval forces but 1 do suggest that when v.e are con 
sidering aerial bombardment for the immediate future, Italy may 
be a more profitable target for us than Germany itself The final 
issue of this war is between the will power of the people of Britain 
and the will power of the people of Germany, but in the war 
which matters in the immediate future, which is the war in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, it is Italy with whom we have to deal 
and Italy at present has fought a war and won territory without 


out We know that their anti aircraft defences arc scry weak 
The spirit of her people is not out and out tn this war Therefore 
if we could devote to Italy in actual aerial bombardment anything 
approaching the attack which we have devoted to Germany, the 
results would be very far reaching 4 

I am coming to one other subject in relation to which I wish to 
bring up to date certain figures which I gave to the House, because 
they again strengthen certain views which I have expressed 
With regard to the Battle of Britain, it is clear that when Hitler 
makes up his mind that he will not defeat us by invasion, he will 
turn to the other alternative which many people have always 
thought more dangerous to us , that is, defeating us by sinking 
our merchant ships at sea Wien I last mentioned this point 
about six weeks ago, the loss of tonnage of our ovln and neutral 
ships amounted to 67,000 tons a week I assumed that that was 
about double the amount which we could rebuild, and it was 
equal to half the worst week in the last war Now we have the 
last published figures, which arc for the week 16 to 23 September 
The merchant shipping tonnage sunk had nsen to 150,000 tons— 
worse than the worst week in the last war That cannot possibly 
continue for any length of time I know that the American 
destroyers are helping^ but they arc old destroyers They have 
not much fuel capacity They were not built to work 1,000 miles 
from their bases Wc can easily exaggerate the amount of help 
that these destroyers can afford 

I say this because I want to bring the House back to a difficulty 
which confronts us Wc overcame the submarine menace 
year because our ports were to the West of the German bases. 
Wc could catch the submarines as they came out and as they cane 

back .Nmv Jh.'**Clsrann'»fcrvv» , iCTi«l'jwnST »"Utthav' JI 

Lazaire They are to the West of our bases, Plymouth and 
Portsmouth From those French ports, they are sending the**" 
rebmanr.es to the West of Ireland, where, as is generally known, 
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own Commonwealth If we could have Berchaven and Lough 
Swilly — Lough S willy is only 10 miles from Northern Ireland— 
the whole problem would be solved Take the case of the City of 
Benares, the ship in which hundreds of passengers, including 
children, were drowned If we could have used Lough Swilly, 
I venture to say that sinking probably would not have happened 
at all 

I would like the world to see what is the price that we are 
prepared to pay for the principles for which wc stand There 
is no doubt what Hitler, m such circumstances, would do Let 
the world realise the significance of the spectacle that it witnesses 
Our children have been drowned thousands of tons of British 
merchant shipping have been sunk, and hundreds of British 
sailors are drowned every week because the Navy is refused access 
to the ports of part of our own Commonwealth — which, but for 
the Navy, would be m the position that Denmark, Norway and 
Holland are m to day 


1 Mr MANDER (Wolverhampton, East) I would like to 
(congratulate the Government scry warmly, if I may, on having 
decided to open the Burma Road We understand the difficult 
'circumstances that arose three months ago, but I think that the 
decision that they have now reached will give very great satisfaction 
throughout the Allied world The original decision was really 
inconsistent with the principles for which we are fighting f 
hope the Government will go still further/and get into touch with 


matters the Government are keeping in touch with the Soviet 
Government, who, I imagine, like to be kept informed and con- 
sulted on any decisions reached with regard to the Far East The 
position of Soviet Russia is obviously very important to us I 
have no doubt that our Ambassador in Moscow will do all he can, 
and I hope that the Foreign Office are placing no obstacles in the 
way of such collaboration with the Russian Government as may 
be practicable in existing circumstances 
There has recently been a reconstruction of the Cabinet and 
there is only one comment that I want to make about it Certain 
right hon Gentlemen of great ability and prestige have been 


a Liberal representative m me war cabinet 
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The only other point I want to make is that I saw a very inter- 
esting statement the other day that the Government are busy 
working out war and peace aims Th< ause for which we are 
fighting explained not exactly in detail but with a certain amount 
of fullness certainly would be extremely useful in influencing 
public opinion abroad I am sure that the people of this country 
desire some information I have noticed a statement that the 
Ministry of Jnfoitnation are initiating a campaign They say 
that the Government are working out a policy or war aims and 
post-war plans That is something quite new I hope that 
an early opportunity will be given to us here to learn what pre- 
cisely the Ministry of Information are now bringing forward in 
the name of the Government as regards those aims 

" ’ *. < ' ‘ *. ‘ at what 

theatre 

i ■ Dakar 

is only one very small incident in that operation I regret to 
say that I feci that some of our Colonial Office officials deserve 
censure for not having kept the Government in closer touch with 
the situation as it was developing there When f was ui\West 
Africa it was quite clear that part of the Press there we/e beifS 
subsidised by Germans I could tell you the exact sum of roonicy 
paid by German agents and tell you who they were, to the editors / 
of papers published in English and no doubt In the French areas,! 
for the purpose of putting forward their propaganda These 
facts were well known to the West African Government last year,' 
and I have not the slightest doubt that they are tn some pigeon- 
hole here at the present time It is really reprehensible that these 
facts should not have been brought, through the Colonial Office, 
to the notice of the Government here 
Furthermore ihe question of the war developing in the Near 
East means that it is of course pari of the battle of Africa, and 
if we are to envisage the campaign as it is likely lo develop, it is 
necessary 10 remember that ditficulues of distance, desert travel 
and travel m tropica! countries hate been altogether revolutionised, 
so far as Africa is concerned, within the Iasi 1 5 yeats fi is now 
possible to motor in any ordinary motor car which has not been 
specially adapjed either from West to East or North to South 
In most seasons or the year in Africa there are good roads, or, at 
any rate, passable roads there arc emergency landing grounds on 
which an aeroplane can land, and if the war does, as seems in- 
evitable, extend to Africa on a large scale* it will not be a war 
confined to the Near East, Dakar or West Africa J! will be a 
war of Africa, and that is why 1 mentioned just now the hope that 
Vjr. ^svnit -wtrdfi rjwVssdj, na ‘ft - wnt, ‘Art scaa '<& n&lrJj. 

his speeches reach by making an appeal to the black population 
of Africa and speaking to them of those war aims of the future 
which will offer them something the> have aot got at the present 
time 
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We should offer to abolish Colonial status altogether and to 
bring in the African peoples on the basis of cooperating nation- 
alities I do not mean, of course, of the standard of the Dominions 
or along those lines — many of the African people themselves will 
be the iirst to realise that that is impossible — but we ought to get 
away from the old fashioned English Kiplingesque idea of Colonies 
and realise that the peoples there, with their very different ideas, 
have, ne\ertheless, a civilisation We must offer them a real 
share in the new world In the last few days we have all read in 
the papers the statements by the Axis Powers that Hitler and 
Mussolini are undertaking the organisation of a new order in 
Europe and that the Japanese have had confided to tnem the task 
of inaugurating a new order in the East To us, of course, with 
our judgment of Hitler and Mussolini, that land of order appears 
in its true light as a disaster in the shape of slave driven peoples, 
but it does not mean to say that the psychology of that appeal wdl 
not have a tremendous effect on the many people to whom it is 
addressed outside the boundaries of the States concerned, which 
are at present dominated by those Powers I would like to see 
our Pnme Minister appeal for a new order in the world on the 
British lines, speaking not only of freedom, but of breaking the 
bonds and the shackles of old ways of living as applied to the 
Colonies India and China, and sending a message to the whole 
world which will not be confined to the British and American 
.peoples, but which will rally those peoples to us in spirit even 
more than they are rallied to us at the present time 


Mr HORE-BELISHA (Devonport) Events move so 
swiftly that what happened three weeks ago already seems a period 
in history Dakar partakes of the character of a battle long ago 
I would, however, at this stage, ask only one question upon the 
subject Have we revised our policy towards the French Fleet? 

It was once our course of conduct to put French ships out of 
commission, and we took the most drastic action to that end At 
,Oran despite every sentimental consideration we fired upon the 
vessels of our former Ally I gather that it is now our intention 
to allow a greater latitude to the ships of the Vichy Government 
I hope, if I am right, that that policy will be revised and that we 
shall not hesitate when challenging opportunity offers to put out 
of commission a Fleet which, if added to those of our enemies, 
would have the most embarrassing effect upon the conduct of our 
naval operations 


Major MILNER (Leeds, S E ) I want to make an inquiry 
or nvo about Dakar The Prime Minister made it clear why the 
French ships were allowed to pass Gibraltar It was apparently 
a mistake , the right hon Gentleman frankly admitted it and said 
that those responsible would be dealt with But we should like 
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to know why these ships having passed Gibraltar, were permitted 
to go any further We did at a later stage turn them bach from a 
further journey after they had left Dakar \\ hy did we not round 
tl cm i p at an earlier stage and pievent them going to Dakar until 
Wu were satished about their object and were sure that there were 
no Germans and Italians on board *> 

It was staled in the official communique that German influercc 
was spreading in Dakar but the statement went on to say— and 
this was the explanation given at the time that it was no part of 
our policy to interfere with the movement of French warships if 
they were noi destined for ports under German control Ex 
hyposilesi however German influence was spreading to Dakar 
It is therefore incomprehensible why the ships should have been 
permitted to go any further A further question arises The 
ships having been allowed to proceed General de Gaulle s effort 
at making a peaceful landing having failed his emissaries under a 
white flag having been fired upon and fire having been directed 
upon our ships why d d we not proceed at once with any British 
Force necessary for the purpose to take Dakar if the agreement 
with General dc Gaulle did not permit him to do so ? Was our 
force not strong enough or did our resolutions fail or, as I think 
was possible, was there a conflict between those who have fo fight 
and win the war and those who direct our foreign policy ? I hope 
that notwithstanding all our experience of app asement we arc 
not still seeking to appease those who arc our actual or potential 
enemies Did wc not fall as so often before between two stools 9 
I hope that wc shall have a precise answer to .these questions 
because they arc vital 

Sir WALTER SMILES The bon Member for North 

Islington (Dr H Guest) made some remarks about our Colonial 
Civil Service I believe that the Colbmal Office here have lost 
touch with their Cm! Service in the Colonies I do not believe 
l u crc is sufTeicnt exchange of personnel between the Civil Service 
in the Colon es and the men who sit at home m the Colonial 
Office Ii would be for the good of the Service if occasionally* 
men home from the Colon al r Civil Sen ice sp-mt a y ear or two 
keeping the Colonial Secretary actually in touch with conditions 
as they exist 

My other point is as to the supposed fcakige of informal on 
about our ships going from Eire This is not my own idea but 
is the opinion of naval officers and off cars of the Mercantile 
Marine The opinion of offeers of the Mercantile Marine is 
that the reason for the loss of such ships as those wb ch corned 
our evacuee ch Idren is definitely 1-akage of information front 
Lire 

Mr CLEMENT DAVIES (Montgomery) 1 went over 

D-kpr 12 months ago last February, and was privileged to be 
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taken over all the defences They are certainly formidable Not 
only arc they formidable on the hills around Dakar, but on the 
little island which now forms the outer bastion of the mam 
harbour Anybody with any knowledge of the matter at all 
should have realised that offensive action against Dakar would be 
fraught with tremendous difficulties at any time 1 understand 
that information came through that the people of Dakar were, m 
the main, friendly towards General dc Gaulle and (his country, 
and that it would be possible to take it without very much effort. 
Then ships left the Mediterranean, they could have only one 
object, unfriendly to this country 

One can pass over the mistake that occurred by which the ships 
were allowed to move out of the Mediterranean It is human to 


err, and 1 dare say that the persons responsible for that mistake 
will be dealt with , but the ships came out It was then found 
what their object was Otherwise, no effort would have been 
made to stop them They went on, and two of them, I under- 
stand — it may have been only one — were pcrsuidcd to turn back. 
In the meantime, the others had put into Casablanca Those 
again escaped , it may have been due to bad weather or to some- 
body else’s mistake ; but, at any rate, they did it 1 should have 
thought that there could be no doubt now in anybody's mind that 
there was a real hostile force within the harbour of Dakar In 
** hostile,” 1 am using too strong a word , " unfriendly " is better. 
Nevertheless, it was decided to go on I should have thought 
that once it was realised that unfriendly forces had got inside,* 
the situation called for further consideration before proceeding 
any further. It may be that that further consideration took place. 
All that one can say at the present time is that we do not know - 
enough, but that the incident has caused worry, anxiety and even 
distress . 

We all know from our experts that there is a serious loss of 

S reduction, coming at a time when, in Germany, there is an 
icrease in the whole of production The Germans are subject 
to bombing which undoubtedly has affected them, but wlnl they 
have obtained from the occupied countries has not only covered 
the gap caused by the loss suffered through our direct hits but 
has greatly increased their production Figures have been given 
to me by the Oxford Department of statistical inquiries, which 
makes such a close study of these matters As far as they can 
work them out— they have worked out such figures before — there 
is information of the following kind which they can get The 
amount of war effort production that Germany is now putting 
forward, thanks to the fact that it has extracted tributes from the 
occupied territories, has increased from £3,500,000,000, which 
was about the figure of last April and May, to the enormous figure 
of £4,200,000000, and that quite apart from ihe loot w hich she 
has taken in the shape of guns, ammunition, aeroplanes and 
everything else from France, Holland, Belgium, Norway and 
Denmark. 
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If that is the fight figure, it is appalling Our figure during 
May, June, July and August was mounting up The figure that 
was in the minds of the Government in April was an expenditure 


of the difference that has arisen between work stoppage during 
the whole time of these air-raid warnings and under the new 
system of putting a watcher on the roof" 7 In one place that I 
know there would have been a stoppage last week of twelve whole 
hours By putting a watcher on the roof the actual stoppage 
was well under two hours Multiply that throughout all London, 
and by instituting this system undoubtedly you will at once call 
forth a much greater increase of production You cannot expect 
these people to respond fully unless they arc sure that sufficient 
precautions are being taken not only for them but also for their 
wives and children A man cannot be expected to continue at his 
work knowing that he is safe, if he feels that at the same time his 
family are in danger . . 

As far as I know, no one has said a word about the changes 
which have taken place in the Government We arc getting back 
to the conditions about which many of us in this House protested 
before the change of Government We were protesting from the 
outset against the War Cabinet consisting of nine men, most of 
whom were fully occupied with other duties throughout the day 
Then m May came a great change, and we had a smaller War 
Cabinet of five Of those five, three had no definite duty allotted 
to them, which is, of course, right The Prune Minister and the 
Foreign Secretary are still members ; but out of the five, three 
—the Lord Privy Seal, the then Lord President of the Council, 
and the Minister without Portfolio — were able to devote all their 
lime to true War Cabinet work Now we have gone back to the 
figure eight , and of those erEht, five have other full-time 
occupations How can they devote the lime which is necessary 
for settling the main problems which should be dealt with by the 
War Cabinet ? . - . 


Mr JOHN MORGAN (Doncaster) . This Issue of the com- 
position or the Cabinet has disturbed the country in certain way's 
almost as much as Dakar has done It was regarded as o clear 
indication that already party considerations were at work again, 
that for some reason the Prime Minister was coming to the idea 
that he should accept the possible leadership of the Conservative 
party, and that he was already in some way supplementing the 
War Cabinet to that end That ts putting the matter bluntly, 
but that is how n has come to be regarded by many people A 
policy which gives nsc to such feelings is not doing good service 
at the present tune The support that the Pnme Minister enjoys 
V present Is founded on ihe fact that he is not a good party man 
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Hial fact lias enabled an important measure of public feeling to 
rally behind him, and has enabled us on this side who subscribe 
to the admiration which is felt for certain of his Qualities— 

pprTl inlu in iin n i unV Am "ru- — .. M . >■ .i 


accepting the major blame, lor this country as a -whole, for the 
failure of the expedition . . . 

Mr. A BEVAN (Ebbvv Vale) May I interrupt my hon 
Friend to say that a very much more sinister rumour is m 
circulation to the effect that de Gaulle himself said that he thought 
the enterprise ought to be abandoned but was overruled by the 
Prime Minister ! If that is not true, it ought to be denied 


Mr. MORGAN That is not a question to which I can 
properly address myself, and I have no intention of doing so, but 
it substantiates the feeling 1 had after the Prime Ministers state- 
ment this morning that, in general, we were in error for our 
handling of the situation, and to that extent wc ought to absolve 
de Gaulle in this House from any Responsibility for the shame 
that we feel for that incident 

On the other hand— and the whole House is testifying to it— I 
am relieved that the Government have come to a decision to 
reopen the Burma Road, and I hope that that means that we are 
fully to support China now and in the future There are the 
four great peoples— the United States of America, China the 
USSR, and ourselves, four great dynamic civilisations, which, 
if they were to co-operate would make Nazi ism and Fascism 
look like the fake philosophies they arc There is no substance in 
their creed, and the fusion and volition of these great Empires 
moving towards common ends would I think, be something worth 
the Foreign Office going a long way out of its way to achieve 
The whole country— and again I can testify personally to what 
is felt by the common man— believes that in some way or other 

:■ ~ that in some way or other 

uative there is quiescent, 

■ . we are being forestalled 


MR STOKES (Ipswich) ... I turn to the Prime Minister’s 
speech, which personally — I may be the only Member to feel 
so — I found disappointing Nobody admires more than I do 
the right hon Gentleman s rhetoric, and 1 enjoyed listening to 
him But I am bound to say 1 am getting a little tired and a 
little nervous of what bes behind the window-dressing We have 
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had a series of misfortunes which have been covered up and 
glossed over At the start there was Narvik We were told that 
all the ships that crossed the Skaggerak were going to be sunk 
Then there was the great and dreadful disaster m Northern France 
It has never been properly cleared up why the Northern Armies 
were not withdrawn when the hinge broke at Sedan Now there 
is Dakar That episode brings home to me a word of advice 
given me years ago it is that one should not pay attention lo 
6migr6 governments In saying that, I am not casting any 
reflection upon General de Gaulle I am sure he acted with the 
greatest integrity but history has shown that while one should 
give comfort help and all that one can to emigrd governments the 
Jess attention one pays to their advice the better m the Jong 
run 

I was astonished by the Prime Minister s statement that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty did not, apparently, know what was 
happening to these ships The right hon Gentleman had only 
to read the daily Press to see that the ships were coming through 
Gibraltar Everybody wondered why Everybody thought there 
was a deep plot and that presumably all the ships would surrender 
when they were safely down the West Coast of Africa I should 
like to ask the Pnme Minister whether the Governor General of 
Nigeria and the Commander in Chief of the Forces in West 
Africa were m agreement with this scheme and whether they 
suppojted it from their loon! experience of what the Reeling was 
in the district Secondly, rumour, which, of course, is frequently 
wild, suggests that the forces that went to Dakar were perhaps 
not sufficient I should like to ask whether it was Jeft to the 
officer commanding the naval forces off Dakar to decide whether 
he should attack or not, or was the decision given from this 
end 7 

Mr A BEVAN (Ebbw Vale) From statements m the 
general Press and some very responsible portions of the Press, I 
had been led to hope that the Prime Minister would announce to 
ihc nation and to the world wliat were the Allies* war aims It « 
no use trying to dismiss this matter as a purely academic question 
The people of this country arc going to pass through very many 
trials in the coming winter It is very easy for many of us, who, 
after all, live in fairly comfortable circumstances to be heroic 
and stand by the flag and to make rhetorical speeches urging other 
men to stand firm It is not so easy, ^however, for millions of 
poor people in the country to have to live 12 and 14 hours at 
tught tn uncomfortable shelters, badly clothed and very often 
ill fed It is not so easy for them to stand up to prosaic bombard 
ments and daily vicissitudes It is necessary for the people of 
Great Britain to be morally reinforced by receiving from the . 
Government an early declaration of war aims, not only for the 
purpose— and 1 want to emphasise this— of rallying 10 our 
assistance other nations but war aims which at the same time , 
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Will buttress and reinforce the morale of the people of Great 
Britain I* may be perfectly true that we have potential Allies in 
the^ world but^ultimately \ve shall have to rely on the fortitude 


country and Europe are not prepared to lose their lives in order to 
reassemble a ramshackle Europe They arc looking to higher 
ideals than that 1 hope that the war aims of the Government 
when they come to be declared will take into account cultural 
independence and federal freedom where it can be exercised 
This is the moment when our aims should be stated The 

essence of the matter is that we can only win the victory if we 
inspire the people by having the right aims 

I was disappointed with one or two other things that the Trime 
Minister said if he will not mind my saying so He is a foritud 
A -• ♦ — — — — — ---‘■•■ont him with an 

iear from him a 
was treating the 
Cabinet in the 

form the Prime Minister has done without giving the House 
some defence If he did not feel it necessary to answer our 
own speeches, he might have thought it necessary to answer his 
own The new War Cabinet has in it five heads of great Depart 
ments Surely that ts not the kind of War Cabinet which the 
Prime Minister led us to beke\c he would construct ft ts the 
very opposite of the advice he has given to the House for many 
years There is on it the Minister of Labour, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the Foreign Secretary There is also the 
Lord President of the Council who has some important work 
allotted to him I would like to say a word about him m a 
moment or two because J have decided to make a \ery unpleasant 
speech . 

The Lord President has very many great executive qualities but 
I submit that on the facts he is the last person to be a member of 
the War Cabinet charged with the framing of general policies 
Look at the position we base been in since the beginning of the 
war The right hon Gentleman has been saved from major 
disaster by the House of Commons having to confront him and 
resist him on four separate occasions The right hon Gentleman 
had to take the Defence Regulations back after a D^batv, in the 
House of Commons which did great damage to the country as a 
whole because it represented everywhere that the Government 
was making a wanton invasion of citizens rights — (Interruption) 
— 1 know 1 am making a vety unpleasant speech but these things 
must be said There have been far too many smooth speeches 
but these are the facts On the second occasion the right hon 
Gentleman fought tht House of Commons for practically seven 
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hours, on the Courts (Emergency powers) Bill We had to force 
him to take his Bill back -—{Interruption ) — Is it not true ? 

Then, the right hon Gentleman s handling of the internment 
of aliens was, and remains a disgrace to the country There are 
many examples of the appalling consequences of the way in which 
that matter has been managed 

The fourth major thing for which the Lord President of the 
Council was responsible is the shelter policy The Prime Minister 
said that the Anderson shelter is a good shelter Nobody denies 
it It is a good shelter The Lord President of the Council 
could not make all the mistakes Shelters had to he produced, 
and he had the advice of his Department and produced the 
Anderson shelter For very limited purposes it is necessary , but 
because water comes through the tap it must not be thought to 
come from it 

The deep shelter policy of the right hon Gentleman has been 
i.». r • • [An Hon Member 

‘ ' • ■ because the right hon 

< ■ • ■ * Secretary of State to 

the Home Department made a very good speech the other day, in 
which he said that the Home Office had now decided to adapt 
their shelter policy to the behaviour of the people It meant that 


Anderson shelter was not as expedient, there was no reason why 
both the Anderson shelter and a deep shelter policy could not both 
have been earned out * 

The fact is— and the Prime Minister must recognise it— that 
a very great deal of damage has been done to the morale of London 
and the country by this deep shelter policy I know that what 
I have said is unpleasant, but it needs to be said In many 
respects the Prime Minister is not being well advised We must 
put another dose of oxygen into the people of this country They 
are brave and resolute, but we on this side of the House are 
deeply anxious that the Government should adopt a policy bold 
visionary and inspiring to try and associate ordinary men and 
women spiritually and not merely formally with the war effort 
If that can be done, we shall get a response which will amaze even 
the Prime Minister with his faith 


15 October, 1940 


WAR AIMS 

Mr MANDER (Wolverhampton, East) I desire to raise the 
uestion of war aims and the policy of the Government with 
egard to their explanation to the people of this country I have 
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always felt that It was not reasonable while we arc fighting the 
battle of Britain, to expect the Government to come forward with 
anything of the land or to spend much time thinking about it 
However, we are now coming to a stage when the people of this 


practical moment So far to my knowledge this Government 
has not expressed any views at all as to their war aims The late 
Government din They went some way It is true that some of 
the things that they said were not too satisfactory but it is up to 
this Government to go at least as far as the old one and give us 
as much information as they feel able to give I feel encouraged 
to bring forward this matter because of a paragraph that I saw 
in the Press the other day, which had apparently been broadcast 
by the Ministry of Information, to this effect 

The Minister of Information is initiating on 7 October an Empire 
ptibl city campaign in this country The idea is to stress that the war 
is not a fight between Great Brtta n as an island and Northern Europe 
but something that is a vital concern to the Empire as a whole It 
is hoped tl at the Dominions will interest themselves in the scheme 
Now we come to the significant part 

The Government is working out a policy of war aims and post war 

plans 

That is good news I am delighted to hear it I wish them the 
best of luck 

‘ — — and the campaign is intended to give ihe pubbe a definition of 
these aims 

Certain information with regard to the aims has therefore already 
been given to the public 

The MINISTER OF INFORMATION (Mr Duff Cooper) 
Can the hon Member say m which paper the paragraph appeared ? 

Mr MANDER I fancy it appeared in most organs of the 
Press It was in The Times the Mens Chronicle and others I 
was under the impression that it had Leen issued by the Minister 
of Information but if he denies that then of course, I accept his 
word At any rate it was published on authority of some kin d 
It concludes with the words 

thereby anticipating the demand that is likely to be eagerly 
expressed as soon as the blitzkrieg or any invasion attempt fails 

I do not want to embarrass the Government in the least , I am 
a very warm supporter of the Government But I hope my right 
hon Friend will be able to say something of general interest and 
value on the subject Let me refer to one further statement 
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which has appeared in the Press It is an extract from a remark 
able speech — one of a series of remarkable speeches — by th 
Minister of Labour He was reported on 10 October as follows 

* The whole question of the reorganisation of our social service 
would have to be faced sooner or later Nor were they unmindful of tb 
After War A Cabinet committee to consider these problems has beci 
established 

That is interesting The report goes on 

' There might be other trying periods but it was a little diflicu) 
when denting with War Aims and reconstruction to put precisely or 
paper what we were going to do until we had won * — 

V» c can all agree on that— 

** The Government, however, was working out general principles 01 
guidance for both at home and abroad ” 

It is quite clear that something of importance is going on about 
which, possibly, nothing could be said at present except that it is 
joing on On the general question, I would just say that I am 
}uite sure that the sooner the Government arc able to make cleat 
to the House of Commons and to people outside, in this country 
ind the rest of the world, what arc their general ideas about the 
world after the war the better it will be The peoples oMhc 

• id 

. . ’ft! 


Mr WOODBURN (Stirling and* Clackmannan, Eastern) | 
am disturbed about this campaign for a Government statement ol 
war aims, which carries the implication that this country has gone 
to war for some speci il positive purpose As far as I am aware 
this country had no such intention in September, 1939 We went to 
war to resist Hitler m his attempts to impose a new -order on 
Europe — and that w as our only purpose If we are now to impose 
a new order, that will be an extremely big job Those who ask 
that we should announce war aims seem to suggest that these 
war aims are to include a new order for the world , that we 
should take up the task which Hitler has usurped, by dictating a 
new world order I believe that that is beyond our strength and 
our abilitj Our first declaration to the world should be that 
we have no ulterior peace aims or war aims at alt , that Britain « 
out for nothing except to defend the right of countries, our own 
included, to li\e their own lives and carry on their ovvp 
civilisation We have associated with us other countries which 
have been brow -beaten and dominated by Hitler It is true that 
we must stand with them in the recovery of their liberties, but that 
is a different thing from the supposition that we have to draw up 
some precise scheme by which we are to decide how the world 
shall live To anyone who wishes to say that I would suggest 
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that he should start with Ireland If anybody can tell us how we 
are to solve all the problems of Ireland, then, I believe, they can 
solve the problems of the 'Balkans, of the racial minorities m Europe 
and the religious problems of the world, which to me arc 
insuperable . . . 

Miss RATHBONE (Combined English Universities) . . I 

think many Members do not put themselves in the place of the 
millions of people all over Europe who, although no doubt, in a 
way, they would rather we won the war than the Germans, arc 
not enthusiastic because they arc uncertain of what we are fighting 
for To many of us. it seems almost a platitude to go on repeating 
that we have no Imperialist or aggressive aims, but I am not at 
all sure that, in view of the continuous and in many ways skilful 
propaganda of Germany and Italv, the idea that this is merely a 
combat between two groups of Imperialistic powers may not 
gain hold From the point of view of foreign propaganda it is 
extremely important that we should keep on rcpcatinc, even 
ad nauseam, the ideals for which we stand, not in quite as vague 
terms as those m which the hon Member tor East Wolverhampton 
(Mr Mander) put it, not merely that we are working for a better 
future for the world— I do not think that carries much weight — 
but wc could in many wavs outline the kind of thing that we 
mean by better order. 

I regretted very much hearing the Prime Minister’s statement 
that he was going to put aside any idea at present, in spite of the 
representations which have been put forward, of any further 
statement on peace or war aims I believe that he is losing a 
great opportunity 

Mr J J DAVIDSON (Glasgow. Maryhdl) The Prime 
Minister said to-day that wc were not fighting for the status quo 
I would point oat to my hon Friend that if we are not fighting 
for the status quo, we must be fighting for a condition of affairs 
which is different There must be alterations Therefore, what 
are we as Members of Parliament to say to the soldiers, the 
housewives, and the men who are carrying on the services ? When 
they point out the sacrifices and the death and disaster that have 
taken place m London and in Scotland, England and Wales, are 
the Government merely to say it is because we are resisting Hitler ’ 
Have the Government no reward to offer 9 The men, the working 
women and the boys and girls who are making great sacrifices, 
have a right to ask the Government, “ What is yo ir pouev for the 

Hn von niiarantee in return for 

• i ity to say, “We 

. " • had before ” It 

■ t - they are fighting 

. . ' it wall give them 

enthusiasm to be successful m the war 
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Mr WOODBURN I think tbit my hon Friend will agree 
that while whit he says would stimulate the morale of the people, 
the very opposite would happen if we promised them nothing in 
this country and put before them some scheme for forcing 
democracy on other countries j 

Mr DAVIDSON No one has submitted that we should saj 
to the people of this country You arc getting nothing but vve 
arc going to force dcmocrac> on other countries ’ \Nc arc art 
international organisation Unless we can show the discontented 
and oppressed sections ol the countries in the world that we arc 
going to benefit them and that we arc to brine some improvement 
in their conditions and unless we can show clearly that the great 
Government of Great Britain will ensure certain benefits for them, 
what can we expect It is the duty of the Government to weigh 
these ftets very carefully indeed and to come out on the side of 
the oppressed people in other countries 1 believe that our war 
strategy couid be more forcibly and effectively directed among the 
discontented elements of those countries which are under Hitlers 
rule to day 

Mr RHYS DAVIES (Westhoughton) . The right hon Gentle- 
man the Minister of Information has been in the United States of 
America as I have been, and I am sure he will have learned that 
leading politicians there arc not quite satisfied with the objects 
that we state we have in view in connection with this war The 
only reason ! have for saying a word about this important 
problem is that I have travelled a little over the Continent of 
Europe What arc the problems that caused this war? Before 
you can state your peace aims you must find out what caused this 
war It is not Hitler himself who caused this war As a matter 
of fact, there arc people in Great Britain and in France who 
welcomed Hitler at first because he was going to stamp out 
Communism on the Continent of Europe, he is now, how-eve*, 
declaring war on the very gentlemen in Trance and in Great 
Britain who welcomed him at the time . . 

I represent a fair body of opinion when I say that slogans like 
“ Fight Hitlerism ’’ do not wash with us at all Tins war n bared 
on economic considcraUons from beginning to end. and I think 
the time has arrived when the Government ought to state what it 
is we are fighting for . . 

Mr. STOKES (Ipswich) I am convinced that t 1 '- time »s 
long overdue for the Government to make a pontive d"vlar*ts>n 
of what we ere fighting for My p-ofound conviction is. w hethcr 
H be right or wrong — and ore can say only what o~e does bchcve~- 
that such a declaration would have a profound effect upon the 
working people of Germany as well its upon the working people 
throughout Europe and the British Commonweal Ji 1 was 
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profoundly dissatisfied that the Prime Minister should tell us 
to-day that he still thought that the time was not ripe 

I have been accused recently, after a speech in this House, of 
not putting forward constructive proposals Let me say that I 
have put forward constructive proposals, since 1 October last 
year, until I am tired of domg so, and that nobody in the Govern- 
ment takes a bit of notice I dare say that one day— perhaps not 
while 1 air ~ •* — -- v - 1 - *» — ~ 

I put forwt 
say that I 
Europe, th 

prior to 3 September last year I am not prepared, on any 
account whatever, to support the tariff-ndden Europe which vve 
knew before the war If we are to have peace, tariffs must go \ 
and as soon as we, as one of the leading nations, make it clear 
that that is n policy that we support, the better it will be Most 
of us are not prepared to support the international moneylenders' 
racket I hope- that that is a matter that vve shall dismiss 
to-morrow I want to see the complete abolition of the present 
monetary s>stcm ultimately based on gold, and the sooner we 
make our currency system relate itself to the productive capacity 
of the countries concerned the better for everybody I would 
like to see it made clear that the British Empire, with its enormous 
land areas and resources, is prepared to do something for the 
security of Europe AU of our immense areas of land and our 
natural resources are, for some man made reason, now under the 
undisputed control of the monopolists Make it clear to all 
people, whatever their creed, however much they may -be our 
enemies, that these restrictions will be swept aside, that we wall 
do our utmost to bring economic security to all the peoples of 
Europe , and in that way assure that, in so far as in us lies, peace 
shall be brought to all the peoples on this earth 

The MINISTER. OF INFORMATION (Mr Duff Cooper ) * 

I think the Debate has certainly done no harm and may have 
served one or two useful purposes, except for the speech of the 
hon Member for Westhoughton (Mr Rhys Davies), rather 
emphasising our responsibility for the war and minimising those 
of the enemy, a speech prompted by a very genuine hatred of war, 
a speech which asked what vve arc fighting for Most or us are 
well aware what we are fighting for, which is a very different thing 
from our final war aims Except for that speech, I have heard 
nothing with which I could quarrel The speeches have served 
to show how important the subject is, and also how difficult it is 
Whether this was the exact moment to raise it is another question 
The two reasons given by the hon Member for East Wolver- 
hampton were not, 1 think, convincing 
J 

Mr MANDER . I was asking a question with regard to the 
statement broadcast m the Press that the Government were holding 
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a number of meetings at which statements would be made with 
regard to their war aims, and I asked the nght bon Gentleman 
to explain exactly what that means and what is being said 

Mr COOPER No such official statement has been issued 
The Ministry of Information has been running a campaign ex- 
plaining the Imperial situation of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations to the people in the country, to reinforce the knowledge 
that they already possess of these matters, and one of the state 
ments we have issued says that this Commonwealth of Nations 
will give the world, after the war, guidance in the nght way of 
facing up to the problems presented by Germany's attempt to 
dominate the world by force, by a new combination of nations, a 
new experiment in international co-operation based on consent 
This must surely form a guide to any international experiment 
which may be undertaken after the war That is all that was 
meant to be sa«d 

I think the Debate has also demonstrated the extraordinary 
difficulty of proceeding in any detail towards a definition of war 
aims I am certain that the majority of us are pretty plain about 
what we are fighting for As the hon Member for East Stirling 
(Mr Woodbum) said, we did not start this war in order to intro- 
duce any new improvements in the world We struggled against 
this war We did not wish to be led into this war We saw that 
there was much in the world that needed improvement, but wc 
did not see any problem that needed improving so badly or any 
improvement in any way that we would like to introduce that would 
justify- the desperate policy of entering into an international war 
We stand for a certain way of living We think that that way of 


country Perhaps the liberty has been limited, but it has been 
more extended probably than anywhere else m the world Per- 
haps the progress has been too slow, but it has at any rate been 
set and always in the right direction . j 

When wc come down to defining exactly what it is we are going 
to do after the war, I was challenged by the hon Member for 
Wcsthoughton as to exactly what the countries of Europe are 
going to be _/The solution of the Polish question and the Czech 
frontiers are absolutely matters that no one can deal with m the 
House of Commons — not while the war is raging But when we 
get beyond that general basis of agreement, immediately we find 
differences of opinion, and in any statement that the Govern 



arc still our Allies ; and also that Will make the widest possible 
appeal to those men of good will and lovers of freedom who are 
now the slaves and vassals of our enemies That is why if is so 
difficult and delicate a problem . 

I admit quite frankly the desirability of issuing a statement as 
soon as possible, but “ as soon as possible ” does not mean haste 
There should be no undue h 2 ste in issuing a statement of this 
kind As far as unanimity can be achieved, it will be a good 
thing, when we are in a position to do so, to make a statement. 
We are clear why we went to war We saw the hand of tyranny 
gradually being extended over Europe, and we saw one free nation 
after another, one small Power after another, falling a victim to 
this hideous tyranny And we have seen their own culture 
extinguished , we have seen their citizens reduced to slavery 
When we saw that that same threat was coming ever nearer to us 
and that it threatened those upon whose friendship wc relied and 
would eventually threaten the whole world, then only did vve take 
up arms to defend our liberty and the freedom of the world 

Mr STOKFS May I correct the nght bon Gentleman 0 
That is what we are fighting against and not fighting for We are 
fighting to destroy that That, I understand, but it is no use fight- 
ing for a negative object You must have a positive one, and the 
sooner that is stated the better 

Mr COOPER We are fighung for our liberty When we 
walk about the streets of London we see how buildings have been 
destroyed Some of them mav have been beautiful houses and 
some may have been ugly houses Equally this world which is 
now being destroyed by this terrific war, a war which we never 
desired and which we were prepared to do almost everything to 
avoid, when this war shall have destroyed a great part of the 
modem world, it will be our duty theD, as it must be our duty now, 
to think how we can rebuild a more and more beautiful fabric 


16 October, 1940 

FREE FRENCHMEN 

Mr MANDER asked the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs the countries in which associations of Free Frenchmen 
under General de Gaulle ate being organised to defend liberty 
and democracy , and whether the British Government is rendering 
all assistance m its power and approves of such developments ? 

Mr BUTLER National Committees acting in dose co 
operation with the Free French Fofces have already been estab- 
lished in Brazil, the Argentine, Uruguay, Chile, Mexico, the 
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United States and Egypt, and also m Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and Mauritius Representatives of Genera! de Gaulle are 
engaged m setting up National Committees in a number of other 
countries The answer to the second part of the Question is in 
the affirmative 

5 November, 1940 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mr Churchill) Since I last 
addressed the House on general topics about a month ago, the 
course of events at home has not been unexpected, nor, on the 
whole, unsatisfactory Herr Hitler declared on 4 September that 
as we would not bend to his will he would wipe out our Cities I 

objects in the landscape, and, our people" arc going about their 
tasks with the utmost activity Fourteen thousand civilians have 
been killed and 20 000 seriously wounded, nearly four-fifths of 
them m London That has been the Joss of life and limb As 
against this, scarcely 300 soldiers have beenkillcdand 500 wounded 
So much for the attack on military objectives A great deal of 
house property has been destroyed or damaged but nothing that 
cannot be covered by our insurance scheme Very little damage 
has been done to our munitions and aircraft production, though a 
certain amount of time has been lost through frequent alr-rald 
warnings This lost time will have to be made up as we get settled 
down to the new conditions None of the Services upon which 
the life of our great cities depend— water, fuel, electricity, gas, 
sewage— not one, has broken down On the contrary, although 
there must inevitably be local shortages, all the authorities con- 
cerned With these vital functions of a modern community feel that 
they are on lop of their job and arc feeling It increasingly as each 
week is passed 

Transport has been a greater dr/liculf). as may well be imagined 
when we think of the vast numbers who go In and out of our great 
cities every day However, we are getting a good grip on tl-at, 
and I say with some confidence that by one method or another, 
and pmbably by many methods at the same time, the problems 
connected with tmmport will be solved in a manner ic'erafcJe to 
the great numbers of people who are affected SI eltcrs are be'ng 
multiplied and improved, and preparations on an extensive scale 
are In progress for mitigating the inevitable seventies of the 
wmter for those who are using the shelters. AH this is go ng 
forward, and the House has received account s cf it from ike 
different Ministers who are particularly coivcerr-d In these 
vicissitudes the bearing of our people, no: only in London, but m 
Rirmiagfiam. Liverpool. Manchester and other places, has gained 
the unvtir’ed admiration of all classes throughout the Itritiih 
Lrrpire, throughout tb« United Sjtrs, and, za f-r as thev have 
been adowtd to bear about it, ansesg the pecp’cs of the optne 



countries As I was going home the other night, I asked a group 
of steel -helmeted men who stood about the door what was going 
on, and a deep voice in the background said, “ It’s a grand life, if 
we don’t weaken ” There is the British watchword for the winter 
of 1940 We will think of something else by the winter of 1941 
There is no doubt that the full mahcc and power of the enemy 
and his bombing force have been employed against us They have 
tried their best to obey Hitler’s orders, but the scale of their attack 
has dwindled. ‘The weekly average of the casualties killed and 
seriously wounded was, for September, 4,500, and, for October, 
3,500 In the first week of intense bombardment in September 
j there were 6,000 casualties, in the list week of October only 
2,000 casualties This diminution in the scale of the attack is 
not entirely due to the weather The weather, so doubt, has a 
lot to do with it, but there are other things going on which play 
their part besides the weather and which, I believe, will play a 
greater part as the months pass by The House will not wish me 
to go into technical details on these points 
Meanwhile, how have the attackers fared ? Two months ago I 
hazarded the statement— I admit it was rather a shot — that wc 
hoped over our own country to destroy three enemy machines to 
owe, and sis. pilots to one So far it seems ( was almost exactly 
right about the machines taking the whole period, and I was very 
nearly right about the pilots, but, of course if you count the whole 
of the crews of the large enemy bombers which have been brought 
down, all highly trained personnel, then it would be more like 
ten to one So I somewhat underestimated, from that point of 
View, the results which have been achieved Obviously, this 
process, combined with our own rapidly increasing production 
and the production in the Empire and in th6 United States of air- 
craft and airmen, is much the quickest road to our reaching that 
parity in the air which has always been considered the minimum 
of our safet>, and thereafter reaching that superiority in the air 
which is the indispensable precursor of victory Surveying the 
whole scene, alike in its splendour and its devastation, 1 see no 
reason to regret that Herr Hitler tried to break the British spirit 
by the blind bombing of our cities and our countryside. 

More serious than the air raids has been the recent recrudvs- 
ccnec of U-boat sinkings in the Atlantic approaches to our islands 
The fact that wc cannot use the South and West Coasts of Ireland 
to refuel our flotillas and aircraft and thus protect the trade by 
which Ireland as well as Great Britain lives, is a most heavy and 
grievous burden and one which should never have been placed on 
our shoulders, broad though they be Moreover, we have been 
during the last month at the lowest point of our flotilla strength 
The threat of invasion has always to be met The great forces 
which we arc maintaining m the Mediterranean, in addition tcvtfte «*. 
escorts necessary for the protection of our innumerable 
have imposed on the Royal Navy a ppm tic task 
However, this period of stringency Is rerhaps \ 
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fifty American destroyers are rapidly coming into service ju ? t when 
they are most needed and the main flow of new construction 
started at the outbreak of war is now coming on In spite of 
serious losses we have still very nearly as much shipping tonnage 
as vve had at the outbreak of the war, and n great deal of neutral 
tonnage which used to trade freely with us is now under our 
control Moreover 01 *' '■ •* **“ r**--* 

Two more German U ■ 

days or the Western ; . • 

sank the Empress of Britain We have a number of their crews 
who have been saved as prisoners of war On the other hand, 
when I speak of our shipping tonnage not being appreciably 
diminished from the beginning of the war. it must be remembered 
that our shipping is not so fruitful Jn war as in peace time because 
ships have to go a long way round , they have often to zig zag 
and there are delays in the marshalling of convoys and sometimes 
delays through congestion at the ports Therefore, it uould not 
be wise to suppose that a greater stringency has not been brought 
about, although the actual volume of shipping remains practically 
undimimshcd 

- 1 need scarcely say that intense efforts are being made by the 
Admiralty— my right hon Friend the First Lord gives the whole 
of his life and strength and high abilities to the task, and I am 
confident that he is aided by the ablest officers in the Service— 


and might have become catastrophic, but the dangers to our sea- 
borne traffic mature much more slowly They are none the less 
formidable, however, and, if in any way neglected, they would 
touch the life of the State We must expect that neat year a still 
heavier U boat attack will be made upon us and we arc making 
immense preparations to meet it 
We have to look a long way ahead in this sphere of the war 
We have to think of the years 1943 and 1944 and of the tonnage 
programmes which we shall be able to move and which we shall 
have to move across the oceans then Every endeavour must be 
made to use the time available to produce the greatest volume of 
food of which this fertile island is capable and so liberate our 
Navy and our merchant shipping for the movement of the con- 
siderable armies which will certainly be required in those years, 
if the enemy do not surrender or collapse in the meanwhile 
Having dwelt upon this sea communications aspect rather openly 
and bJuniJy ihjj morning, 1 should cot like to leave ti mihout 
assuring the House that I, personally, have no doubt whatever 
that we shall make our waj through aif right 
1 turn to another of our dangers Some of those very clever 
yeaple who are sometimes wise after the event are now talking 
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about ‘ the invasion scare ” 1 do not mmd that, because it is 
true that the danger of invasion, particularly invasion bv barges, 
has diminished with the coming of the winter months and the 
unpredictable uncertainty of the weather It has also been 
diminished by the victories of the Royal Air Torce and the ever- 
growing strength of the British Army When I spoke at the end 
of June, I set forth in detail the well known difficulties which 
would attend the invasion of these islands and which had been 
forgotten in years when we had not considered the matter at all 
At that time, we had only a few brigades of well armed and well 
trained troops in this island We had no Home Guard to deal 
with an invader cr to deal with air-borne attacks behind the lines 
and the Royal Air Force had not then proved itself master of our 
own air by daylight 

Very different is the scene to day We have a very large Army 
here, improving in equipment and training continually The 
mam part of that Army is now highly mob le and is being con 
stantly imbued with the spirit of counter attack. We have 
1,700,000 men in the Home Guard, all of whom will be in uniform 
,by the end of this year and nearly all of whom arc in uniform at 
this moment Nearly 1,000,000 of the Home Guard have nlles 
or machine guns Nearly half of the Home Guard are veteran 
soldiers of the last war Such a Force is of the highest value and 
importance A country where every street and every village 
bristles with lojal, resolute, armed men is a country against which 
the kind of tactics which destroyed Dutch resistance— tactics of 
parachutists or air borne troops in carriers or gliders. Fifth 
Column activities— if there were any over here, and I am in- 
creasingly sceptical— would prove wholly ineffective A country 
so defended would not be liable to be overthrown by such tactics 
Therefore, I agree with those who think that the invasion danger 
has for the time being diminished But do Dot let us make the 
mistake of assuming that it has passed away, or that it may not 
occur in more acute form or in some other form 

What is it that has turned invasion into an invasion scare 7 It 
is the maintenance in Britain of strong forces and unremitting 
vigilance by sc3, air and land A mighty army crouches across 


■S'- ■ i 

a manceuvre to tie us down here and prevent us redisposmg our 
Forces The vital realities of their duties must be borne in on 
the whole of our Home Forces and the whole of our Home Guard 
during "these winter months There must be no relaxation except 
for necessary leave, but let me say this that the plain fact that an 
invasion, planned on so vast a scale has not been attempted rrt 
spite of the very great need of the enemy to destroy us in our 
citadel and that all these anxious months when vve stood alone 
and the whole world wondered, have passed safely away — that 
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fact constitutes in itself one of the historic victories of the British 
Isles and is a monumental milestone on our onward march 
Here let me say a word about the British Army We are 
engaged w forming and training a very strong Army, and the like 
is being done in Canada, Australia, South Africa New Zealand 
and India We are now in the fifteenth month of the war and the 
British Army of which I speak particularly now, is beginning to 
shape itself with precision Although the sea and air will be the 
main elements of the war effort of the British Empire, we must 
have a strong Army, well equipped well armed, well trained and 
well organised capable of intervening as the war proceeds itt 
the liberation of one or other of the many countries which are 
yearning to throw off the odious Nazi yoke Without such an 
Army, forged tempered and sharpened, and the sea power which 
gives it so wide a choice, the action of this war might be needlessly 
prolonged and might drift towards disastrous stalemate Nothirig 
must be done which retards or hinders the development of our 
Army What it lacks in numbers compared with the Nazi or 
Fascist hosts, it must make up m quality and equipment This 
is a lengthy process, but we must persevere and not let oursc!ves ( 
be drawn from the task bj> passing distractions or temptations 
The British Army is quite ready in any emergency to give all 
possible help to Civil Defence forces in meeting local difficulties 
which might arise from exceptional air attack To some districts 
which are overweighted by the burdens cast upon them they have 
given very great assistance and will, where necessary, give more, 
but to hear some people talk one would think that we must begin 
almost immediately to draft a large portion of our Army into the 
civil and ARP Services One would take its lorries, another 
I would take its engineers and another would take its telegraphists , 
yet another would use man power on a great scale to clear away 
ruins Just before this war it was a temptation not to make 
proper arrangements for Civil Defence, now there is this inclina- 
tion, not unnaturally — it appears quite reasonable and rather 
seductive — to trench unduly on the efficiency of the military 


of the highest quality Only in this way should we reach a position 
where instead of being forced to suffer the measureless vexations 
of a widespread defensive attitude — hit here now and hit there 
then often inevitably too late — we shall regain the initiative and 
make the enemy wonder where and bow we are going to strike at 
them I ask the House which is the foundation of our war- 
making effort to keep a careful eye on this aspect of our affairs 
During all this menace of invasion, so near and so'deadfy, wc 
hav* never fatted to reinforce our Armies in Egypt, almost to the 
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limits of our shipping capacity, not only with men but with 
precious weapons which it was a wrench to take from our forces 
here. Scores of thousands of troops have left this Island month 
after month or ha\e been drawn from other parts of the Empire 
for the Middle East These troops have been streaming away 
from this Island during the months when some of those who now 
talk so gaily about the invasion scare were scared stiff themselves 
Several times I have told the House that I could not guarantees 
favourable result in the Middle East After all, our position 
there was calculated on the basis that France was our Ally and 
that the powerful French Armies that General Weygand organised 
would stand side by side with us m the discharge of our joint 
obligations The submission of the French Government to the 
German conquest and to the Italian exploitation has not only 
deprived us of those armies in Syria, Tunis, Algeria and Morocco, 
but has denied us the assistance of the fine French Navy and the 
use of the French naval and air bases In the Mediterranean 
Such a frightful desertion and loss might well have confronted us 
with an insoluble problem The Italian army m Libya, which 
some months ago far outnumbered the British and Imperial 


forces on the frontiers of Egypt and in the Sudan is far less un- 
favourable than it was at the time of the French collapse I can 
certainly not prophesy to the House about battles which have yet 

to be feu. * ' * . 

minds bai 
that on 5 ' 
force ever 

serious collisions with the Italian forces, but we have every reason 
to be content with the results of the skirmishes and forays which 
have taken place on the ground and in the qir Up to the end 
of ScptembCT. the Italian official published casualties for the 
fighting in Libya amounted to 800 killed, 1,700 wounded and 
860 missing , our own casualties Tor the same period and in the 
same theatre were 66 killed, 63 wounded, and 16 missing— a scale 
approaching something like 20 to I These facts speak for 
themselves and should be a good augury for the greater battles 
and engagements which certainly will develop, perhaps m the 
Winter, certainly in the Spring 

At the same time that the Navy is keeping open the sea routes 
under this very dangerous U-boat attack, ana endeavouring to 
bunt down merchant raiders in the outer seas, and maintaining 
l strict blockade — at the same time as H is doing that — we have 
ceaselessly strengthened the Fleet in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
and we are ready at any fitne to engage the Italian v Nav> in a 
general action Tune alter time our Fleet has moved Into close 

E noximuy to the mam concentration of the Italian Fleer and we 
now that their presence has been detected from the air, but so 
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far these cruises have not resulted [n any decisive encounter. 
Still, the power of the British Fleet in the hastem Mediterranean 
goes a long way to restore the situation created by the collapse of 
France and is a great guarantee to our friend and Ally„ Turkey, 
of the unweakcmng power of Great Britain on the seas Therefore, 
whether you look at the Home Front or at the Mediterranean 
theatre, I do not think it can be denied that we are far better off 
than anyone would have ventured to predict four or five months 
ago 

But now a new call has suddenly been made upon us The 
Italian dictator, perhaps embarrassed by the somewhat llond 
flirtations of M Laval with the German conqueror, or perhaps 
playing his part in some new predatory design, has, m his cus- 
tomary cold blooded way, fallervupon the small but famous and 
immortsl Greek nation Without the slightest provocation, 
with no pretence at parley, Signor Mussolini has invaded Greece, 
or tned to do so, and his aircraft have murdered an increasing 
number of Greek civilians, women and children, in Salonika and 
many other open Greek towns The Greek King, his Govern* 
ment and the Greek people have resolved to fight for life and 
honour, and lest the world should be too easilv led in chains 
France and Great Britain guaranteed to come to the aid of Greece 
if she were the victim of unprovoked aggression It was a joint 

■ *v * 1, sjnoment 

, ■ : tier in his 
• • • • At any 

rate, the Vichy Government is no longer in a position to play its 
expected part in the task it had accepted. We are, therefore, left 
plone 

We have most carefully abstained from any action likely to draw 
upon the Greeks the enmity of the criminal dictators For their 
part, the Greeks have maintained so strict a neutrality that we 
were unacquainted to'ith their dispositions or their intentions I 
have already been at some pains to setforth to the House the very 
serious preoccupations which dominate us both at home and in 
the Middle Bast We face one gigantic army across the waters 
of the Channel, we face another very powerful army, much more 
numerous, on the frontier of the Libyan Desert, and I must, as I 
say, approach the new task with a strong sense of the immense 
responsibilities which rest upon us both at home and in Egypt, 
and of the very great and continual dangers bv which we arc con- 


growmg scale I should ako say that our forces are in movement 
With the desire and design to help the Greeks to the utmost of our 
capacity, having regard to our other obligations I hope I shall 
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not be asked by the House to gfve any definite account of such 
measures as we are able to take Jf J were to set them high, 1 
might raise raise hopes , if I set them low, I might cause undue 
despondency and alarm ; and if I stated exactly what they were 
that would be exactly what the enemy would like to know We 
shall do our best That is all I can say To that decision and 
declaration, generously and faithfully interpreted, I invoke with 
confidence the approval of the House 


Mr «IXHS-SMITH (Keighley) 


My impression Js that 


Britain has now passed through its most intense and perilous 
stage Hitler has failed to make this into a short war, and in a war 
,of length and cumulative long-distance forces are unquestionably 
on our side That seems to be the beginning and the end of the 
general picture 

A month ago I pointed out that the sinkings were greater than 
in the worst week of the last war Since then they have increased, 
and in the last recorded week they have increased to a higher 
degree still It is quite evident that now the sinkings must be at 

two or three times the --•? *' — — “ ’ »- * 

three months ago that if • ■ * ■ 

Lough Swilly, the whole 1 ■ • 

night These sinkings arc laKing place on me Vvcsi coast of 
Ireland and the world ought to realise what wc are plying for 
our principles There is no doubt about what Herr Hitler would 


A month ago I stated that if we wished to assist those whom 
Italy was likely to attack— and coming events^ had cast their 
shadows a month ago ■ ■ " 

be continuously to bo ’ ■ • ” 

out intermission Ita' • , ■ 

In my view the policy ■ • _ '■ ' 

of sending bombing ...... t 

times, spread over several weeks, is not air operations but stunts, 
and stunts of the most mischievous character, because they give 
your enemy warning of what they may expect and give them time 
to prepare When we first went there the anti aircraft defences 
of Italy were practically negligible; t do not think /there were 
anv, and I do not know what they are now, but certainly they have 
had time, and it is a fact that the anti aircraft defences of France 
are at the disposal of Germany and Italy I kflow that the answer 
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be done noev, but whether I am right or »™" s : “f„fr 
were a dancer of Gramm beating our reduced Arm 
bc£u?e“e had detached from that Army a number of troop 
«nd to Greece, st.ll .1 would be better to send those 
Success in war depends always on k , *JS the 
carry on war successfully without taking risks 
m ftm case is a very small one. and lf ‘t be a targe ore. 
think it is worth taking I say more, speaking as a 
as well as an Englishman, I would sooner sa ' c . G ^ c !" t 
prepared to fight for itself than save 

to fight for itself I consider that the whole future pro« 
or the war depends more upon our holding th. orcci. 
and the Greek mainland if it can be done, than upon ° y 
Egypt I think this is the turning point in the war 

S“S“ Lot SoreeS end 

. ■ ■ ■ the war than we shall » 

■ ; f Egypt and any amount 

successful defence in a war in which offence was neser 
needed, or more possible 

Mr HORE-BELISHA (Dcvonport) : .. I< 
thought, that my right hon Fncnd lacked this mon,,n ‘L h 
his customary full*bloodedncss There arc occasions up 
discretion is the lesser part of valour. However, my » 
Fnend had no achievement to record There Is no w 
by His Majesty’s Government which has been desenwa 1 
House There is, however, a great opportunity r pc 
• ■ , - ~ .. cll0n which has 

■ : • To take it m fml , 

To neglect it ■"{•* 

to the loss of British influence in Asia and in Afnea ■ 
hon Fncnd saw difficulties in the way of offensive « c w 

it is not we who are invited to help Greece ; it is ^ 

is helping us The aid that the Greeks arc giving BnU m 
the present moment is equivalent to the dispatch Dy . 
another expeditionary force That is the light »n 
matter should be viewed / 

When Italy first entered the struggle there was B rca *^?^f 
Ministers spoke disparagingly of the military Pf 0 
•country, and they still do They never mention tne » tW , 
except sn terms of contempt Therefore. It was tncwg ^ 
should be virile There was a peninsula with 2 , 0( j 

coastline, with all the principal railways running j- 
coastline , with the industries concentrated in one regi ■- 
was there aland so vulnerable to attack from sea anda» 
the possessions of Italy were isolated. They " < - re a . 

Their armies could not be reinforced or supplied, *- that 
it was hoped that there would be a revolt in Ao> SMW * 



A >s who had been so maltreated by Gramm wouldbe encouraged 
to rise However, there were reasons— and they have been ex- 
plained to Cs— why we could not do what was expected of us 
The Army m Egypt had not been re formed to meet the new 
contingency created by the French defection The Fleet Jacked 
sheltering harbours , the Air Force had no bases from which to 
bombard Italy from dose range All that has been rectified 
A ceaseless stream of convoys, we have been told, has been pro- 
ceeding to Egypt Our Fleet we have also been told, has been 
reinforced twice over in its effective strength and we have complete 
control of the Eastern Mediterranean These are encouraging 
facts But the harbours for the Fleet and the aerodromes for our 
pilots were until a week ago still lacking They have nqw been 
provided Tbis deficiency has been remedied We were not 
.invited to invade a hostile country and overcome resistance Wide 
arms are open to us Our Fleet can find anchorages and our 
bombers can have bases Nothing will rejoice the British people 
more than to team that Italy is being given in unstinted doses 
some of th5t medicine which she is ready so callously to dispense 
to others Let us bomb Italy and bomb Italy hard I quite 
agree with my right hon Friend the Member for Keighley (Mr 
Lees Smith) that now we can do it Well, let us take advantage 
of the chance 

There are other opportunities before us 

Syria is as important to British security In the Middle East 
as Ireland is to British security in the Atlantic What is the 
situation in Syria ? If Syria is held neither Turkey nor Palestine 
can be attacked on two flanks What is the situation? The 
French Army has been disarmed A part of it, and perhaps a 
large part of it, is still well affected towards Britain , at any rati 
it would be if wc were paying them their emoluments These 
elements may perhaps have been discouraged by the failure ol 
Dakar, but that is a failure which msome part can now be redeemed, 
although not wholly because the geographical situation is different 
In Syria it is the Italians and not the British who are spreading 
their tentacles They have a commission in Syria holding up 
British supplies to Turkey But Syria docs not belong to France , 
it tS mandated territory and the Italians have no right in Syria 
Why should it always be left to others to take strong action ? 
We are defending a great cause which may go down if we do not 
show more resolution . 

This morning we read in the newspapers that having apparently 
deposed the French administrator, the Spanish military com- 
mander at Tangiers has proclaimed himself Governor of the port, 
and has liquidated most of its international institutions pre 
sumably with the intention that it may soon be annexed to Spam 
or. hmuue. a Spanish. protectorate,. If. the Spaniards can do it, 
we can surely do a little less The suggestion I am making is 
not that we should dispense with international institutions and 
take over Syria as a British possession, but that we should appear 
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there as liberators and that wc should offer to fulfil the contract 
which France had with Syria to give the Arabs their independence 
If we were to enter Syria in that crusading spirit, wc should not 
only gi\t expression to the purposes for which we entered this 
war, but wc should gain a great strategical advantage for ourselus 
and also confer a strategical advantage of infinite importance 
upon Turkey Our diplomacy has failed to bnng Turkey in Our 
diplomacy has rot had one single success since the war began 
It is a dismal chronicle, but here with strong action could we not 
persuade Turkey to stand in greater safety by our side’’ There 
are reasons for haste There is not only the reason I have given 
that we would perhaps bring Turkey into a more encouraging 
frame of mind, but there ts the Pduin Hitler agreement, which 
my right hon Friend ne\er mentioned this afternoon Let ti« 
act before the agreement is implemented . 

There must be greater rcatism not only in dealing with »nu 
viduals but in dealing with situations 

Up to the last moment we thought that by persuasion we 
might convert Rumania to our side How else can you exptair 
leaving a British fleet of tankers on the Danube for Germany to, 
use 7 How else can you explain leaving the oil wells intact which 
will gne Germany 6,250,000 tons a year as long as she keeps 
that country ? How many pilots will we require to bomb the 
od tanks and refineries before you can account for 6,250 000 tons 7 ; 
Is there realism in dealing with Japan** Is it true that the Govern- > 
ment arc going to allow British companies to sell oil to Japan- 
when the Prime Minister has said with great clarity that the 
victory of Japan would mean the extermination of British interest^ 
in the Far East? Why should we be conciliatory towards 
Spam 7 Why should we relax our blockade to please Spam 7 
I hope that in the case* of Greece wc arc going to seize this 
great opportunity I nm doubtful, though I hope I ant 
misguided, because my right hon Fnend is now beginning to 
speak of 1943 and 1944 Previously it was 1941 and 1942 That 
is an ominous use of the calendar With every victory of the 
Axis they acquire more territory and they add to the resources , 
which they can develop They have all the shipyards, nil the 
aircraft factories and aU the uon ore in Europe They have most 
of their requirements What use can they make of them in the 
next three years? You cannot win a total war without a total 
effort * 

You cannot beat Germany, which has a fully employed popuh 
tion, and in addition a million prisoners whom she is using and 
abo\e that a million captives from the occupied tentoncs with* 
such an effort as we arc making It is not onl.v the reputation of. 
my right hon Fnend, it is the survival of this country which 
depends on the realisation of these facts You have virtually t 
moie unemployed to day than when the war broke out Is that 
realised? Wc cannot regard that situation with complacency 
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When the war broke out we had a million Since 1 then we have 
called up the best part of 2,000,000 people, and we still have 
600,000 unemploved Last January my right horn Fnend called 
upon a million women to come boldly forward We are now in 
November, and there are 227,291 women unemplo>ed Is that 
a total effort 9 You have over 8,000 unemployed in shipbuilding, 
over 15,000 in engineering, and 12,000 m agriculture, on which 
we depend for our sustenance In chemicals, in bricks, in building, 
in almost every industry you have unemployment At any rate, 
you are not using the country to its full capacity We have 
perhaps 45,000 men in training to make and set machine tools 
InGcrmany they have 23,700 instructors They have more than 

“ y have 
rmany 
i have 
effort 

must be made against powers so unscrupulous, so formidable, and 
so industrious . » 

Is it becoming the practice of Ministers to make their important 
announcements on the wireless That is bad enough, but when 
they do not even make them on the wireless which addresses 
the people at home, but make them on the Overseas wireless at 
three o’clock in the morning, that is a course of action to which 
exception might be taken It is not fair to the House of Commons 
to whom all these Ministers owe their careers We are all the 
children of Parliament My right hon Fnend the Prime Minister 
has upheld Parliament more than any other man His writings 
and speeches are full of tributes to it and of recognition of it for 
the part it has played in moulding his own life Only last Sunday 
I was reading an article which was reprinted in a newspaper, 
and which he had written on my right hon Friend the Secretary 
of State for War. In that article, which he wrote before he 
lecame Prime Minister, hecomplaihed that the House of Commons 

* had declined in liveliness and debating power The bulk cf its 
Members became functionaries to register the will or Jack of will of 
party leaders ” 

What an irony it would be and what a paradox if, under my 
right hon Friend’s icgis, Parliament, to which he and the nation 
Owe so much, were to fall into useless inanition or, as he might 
phrase it himself, into "innocuous desuetude" It is enough 
to call my right hon. Friend’s attention to this, for he is a great 
man and a great democrat, a man whom I, like most of us, hive 
always admired Let him nse his opportunity for preserving 
the democracy for which we are fighting It is only from the 
people, tuning fnrou^n their repiKertefirsta m V-aftcmiwh tnrfi 
through a free Press, that the Government can be stimulated and, 
if necessary, criticised, and that the purpose which we entered 
this war to vindicate can be justified in the eyes of the world . , . 
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whose views arc somewhat orthodox, who are now convinced that 
we cannot gel back to the old world Thc> arc convinced that the 
future has to be different and much better 1 ask the right hon 
Gentleman to give us the blue prints of it and to give us something 
tangible If he docs so he will have a response which will astonish 
him I believe that behind the offensive, and the military strategy 
of which the righ' hon Gentleman has talked, we must have a 
deeper and wider social purpose You must give the people of 
Europe some idea of the sort of Europe to which we arc 
wciding and fighting and if necessary for which we arc bleeding 
If you give them the vision, 1 am sure you will get the response 
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